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The principal object I have in view in editing this Journal is 
the furtherance of Biblical Criticism : — a most important branch 
of Theological Literature, which has been of late years all but 
entirely neglected in England. 

The Journal will embrace Theology in the widest acceptation 
of the term, as comprehending the Criticism of the Sacred Text, 
Ecclesiastical Biography, the History of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, the History and Criticism of Dogmatic Theology, the 
History and Constitution of the Church, and the Constitution, 
Discipline, and Doctrines of particular Churches, and of Dis- 
senting and Heretical Communities. The kindred sabjectsof 
Morality and Polity will also be occasionally introduced ; and, 
from its importance to Biblical Criticism, even Classical Literature 
will not be entirely excluded. I am very anxious to give the 
Work a permanent value, by so arranging the subjects discussed, 
that in the course of a few years nearly all the Doctrines of 
primary importance, especially' those which are still agitated in 
the controversies that disturb the peace and destroy the visible 
unity of the Church, may have received a full discussion in its 
pages. 

In using the abundant and valuable treasures of Grerman 
Theology, it will be my endeavour to introduce nothing — except 
for refutation or warning — ^that cannot stand the test of sound 
criticism, as both founded and conducted on the principles of 
Christian Faith, In publishing my name as the responsible 
Editor of the Work, I give a pledge that I shall not willingly and 
intentionally allow any article or statement to appear in its pages 
in violation of Christian charity, candour, or courtesy. 

T. K. A. 
In 8vo. Price is. 
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PREFACE. 



The Works which have been most used in forming the 
present Manual are the following: — 

(1) De Wette's Lehrbuch der hehrdisch-judischen 
Archdologie. This, as being the most compendious, and 
at the same time the clearest and most critical digest with 
which I am acquainted on this subject, has furnished a 
larger number of sections than any other work. (2) Jahn's 
Biblical Archaeology, and Winer's biblisches Real-worter- 
buck (the edition of 1847), have been more or less used 
throughout. (3) Besides Michaelis's Commentaries on the 
Laws of Moses, Ewald's work, die Alterthumer des Volhes 
Israel, has contributed much to. the sectidns on Political 
Constitution and Law. The method on which the Mosaic 
Legislation is here digested, is adopted from the latter 
author ; as also the description of the Teraphim and High- 
Places. (4) For the account of Solomon's Temple, I have 
derived much assistance from Ewald's explanations in the 
third volume of his Geschichte des Volhes Israel ; and the 
Essay of Thenius, das vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Tempel, appended to his Commentary on the Books of 
Kings, has cleared up some points of difficulty. (.')) In 
the sections on the Tabernacle and Mosaic Worship, Bahr, 
Symbolik des Mosdischen Cultus, has rendered valuable 
aid : but the view taken of the Trespass- Offering is, in sub- 
stance, that of Hengstenberg {Authentic des Pentateuchs), 
— In addition to these and other more incidental sources 
of information, 1 have to acknowledge the assistance af- 
forded me towards a more just representation of matters 
relating to the common life, occupations, and arts of the 
a2 
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IV PREFACE. 

Hebrew people, by the labours of Dr. Kitto and his 
associates in the Cyclopaedia of Biblical Antiquities. To 
that valuable repertory the student may be referred for 
the fullest discussion of these matters, here necessarily 
treated with a compendious brevity, and of others (such 
as Physical Geography and Natural History) usually in- 
cluded in larger treatises of Antiquities, but which could 
not find a place in this Manual. 

The method adopted has been, to describe first what 
may be called the Secular Antiquities of the Hebrews ; 
t. e. whatever in their habits and customs was, or might be, 
common to them with other nations living under the like 
natural conditions ; and then, that which marks the differ- 
ence between them, as the chosen people Israel, and the 
other nations of mankind. It is not possible, perhaps, 
to carry out this method with such precision that the two 
parts of the subject should be kept perfectly distinct ; but, 
on the whole, it will be found that the first' sixty-seven 
sections of this Manual treat of the Antiquities of the 
Hebrews, and the remaining hundred and fifty of the Anti- 
quities of Israel. 

It does not lie within the scope of this Manual to attempt 
any development of the sacred ideas embodied in the form 
of history and ordinance. Only now and then the more 
immediate symbolical import has been briefly noticed, 
where this seemed to be necessary for the elucidation of 
the facts themselves. 

Care has been taken to verify the numerous Scripture 
references, but probably some errors may have been over- 
looked. Other errors will be found corrected in their 
places in the Appendix of Questions, where it has also 
been found necessary to make some few additions to the 
matter contained in the text and notes. 

H. B. 
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HEBREW ANTIQUITIES. 



Introduction. 

§ 1. The subject described, 

Archjeolooy, in the proper sense of the term, means the 1 
knowledge or study of Antiquity, or, an account of what- a 
ever in ancient times is most worthy of notice. Thus 
Josephus gives the title "Archaeology" to the work in 
which he relates the history, and describes the peculiar 
institutions, of his nation. In the restricted sense in which 
the term is now more commonly used, it denotes the col- 
lective information which relates to AntiquitieSf i. e. to the 
manners and customs, opinions, practices, and institutions, 
which existed in former ages. An Archaeolc^y, therefore, b 
differs from a History, as the latter rather treats of a nation 
or community in its development and progress, while the 
former pourtrays it in the more fixed and permanent aspect 
of its life and manners. It is the business of Archaeology 
to place us at the right point of view for the understanding 
of any ancient History, by enabling us to represent to our- 
selves the customary procedure of life which obtained 
among the people or in th^ age to which our attention is 
directed, in respect of its peculiar modes of subsistence, 
dwellings, dress, domestic and social usages, occupations, 
arts of peace and war, laws and institutions, religion and 
worship. As national habits depend more or less on c 
natural conditions, such as climate, formation of the 
country, and productions of the soil, a full treatise of 
Heb. Ant. b 
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2 SOURCES OF INFORMATION. [2, 3. § 2. 

(1) Archaeology would commence with these considerations, 
A which form the subject of " Physical Geography." In a 
compendious manual such as the present, this preliminary 
matter must be forborne. 

2 The Antiquities to be described in this work are those 
of the people who are known by the different appellations, 
Hebrews, Israelites, Jews. It should be observed that 
these names are not used promiscuously. They are called 
Hebrews, when considered as one of the nations of man- 
kind; Israel, as the chosen people, in covenant with 
Jehovah ; Jews, in the times subsequent to the disappear- 
ance of the Ten Tribes, and especially under their restored 

B polity after the Babylonian exile. For convenience, we 
have chosen the most general name, Hebrew Antiquities, 
though in fact the most material part of the subject, that 
which is most signally distinctive of the " peculiar people," 
woul4 be more appropriately called Antiquities of Israel. 

§ 2. Sources of information. 

3 The materials of Hebrew Archaeology are to be gathered 
first and principally from the Old Testament Scriptures. 
The Apocrypha (especially the Books of Maccabees), and 
the writings of the New Testament, contain additional in- 

c formation for their later times. 2. Flavins Josephus, bom 
37 A.D., a learned Jew, of priestly descent, of the sect of 
the Pharisees, is for his own times an important witness, 
though, even there, not in all points to be implicitly relied 
upon : in matters of antiquity he must be used with caution, 
writing, as he did, at a distance from the scenes which he ( 
describes, and some time after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and moreover under the inducements of national vanity, 
and the wish to extenuate what was deemed offensive in 

D the peculiarities of his nation. 3. Philo of Alexandria, 
bom cir. 20 b.c, a Jew, o^ priestly extraction and Grecian 
culture, much addicted to allegorical interpretation, igno- 
rant of the Hebrew language, and insufficiently acquainted 
with matters of fact, is of small use for Archaeology. 
4. The Talmud, especially its more ancient part, the 
Mishna, is the most important authority for the traditions 
and definitions of the Mosaic Law which were held by the 
Pharisees about the time of our Lord : less authentic in 
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4. § 3.] DWELLINGS IN GENERAL. 3 

matters of Old Testament Archaeology. The statements (3) 
of the later Rabbins are of very questionable authority, a 

5. Of Greek and Roman writers, who paid attention to the 
history and antiquities of the Jews, the works of Alexander 
Polyhistor, Aristobulus, Hecataeus of Abdera, Apion, and 
others, are lost, with the exception ofa few fragments: Taci- 
tus (though he used Josephus) and Justin have but little to 
6ay, and that, in part, very erroneous : Strabo is useful for the 
geography, and Pliny for that and the natural history. But 
Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, Xenophon, and others, con- 
tribute valuable information on matters of Egyptian, Baby- 
lonian, and Persian Antiquities, and such usages and prac- 
tices as the Hebrews had in common with other nations. 

6. Oriental writers, and narratives of travellers in the East, b 
are highly serviceable for the secular part of the subject, as 
in general the modes of life in the Eastern nations have 
undergone but little alteration from the earliest times down 
to the present. 7. Of monuments, so valuable for the 
Archaeology of other nations, there are extant only a few 
architectural remains; some representations on the tri- 
umphal Arch of Titus, viz. of the spoils of the Temple ; 
and a few Jewish coins of the Maccabean times. Some c 
amends is made for this deficiency by the copious portraiture 
of ancient life and manners exhibited in Egyptian monu- 
ments and the sculptures of Nineveh. 



Private Life and Domestic Manners. 
§ 3. Dwellings in general. 

Nothing in the records or language of the Hebrews im- 4 
plies that they were ever in the condition of savages, wan- 
dering under the open sky, and contented with the natural 
shelter afforded by leafy trees, or hollow rocks and caves. 
The Patriarchs dwelt in tents, having adopted the nomadic d 
mode of life rather from necessity than from preference, as 
appears from the fact that, as opportunity was offered, they 
fixed their abodes ha particular localities, adding agriculture 
to their pastoral occupations (Gen. xxvi. 6. 12). Though 
caves and grottoes abound in Palestine, the Hebrews at no 
time used them as dwelling-places, but only as safe retreats 
B 2 
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4 TEKT8 OF THE NOMADS. [5 ^9. § 4. 

(4) and hiding-places (Judg. vi. 2 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 6; xxii. 1). The 

A original inhabitants of Idumaea were Troglodytes, as their 

name implies (Horites, Chorim, from chor, 'cave'), but this, 

in the view of the Hebrews, was an abject mode of life, 

fitted only for outcasts from civilization (Job xxx. 1 — 8). 

§ 4. Tents of the Nomads, 

5 The moveable abodes of the nomadic tribes Q* dwellers 
in tents," Gen. iv. 20. comp. xxv. 27) were perhaps of the 
same kind in the time of die Patriarchs as those now and 
for many centuries in use among the Bedouin Arabs, as de- 

B scribed by Pliny and modern travellers. An awning, ori- 
ginally of skins, afterwards of a woven fabric, usually of 
(black) goats'-hair, is suspended on one or several poles, 
and attached to the ground by means of cords and pegs. 
This, sometimes round, sometimes oblong (like the hull of 
a ship inverted), forms the shepherd's tent. (The Arabs 
call die larger tents, in distinction from the smaller, haita% 
houses.) Within, it is curtained off into two or three 
apartments, the innermost appropriated to the women : but 
in wealthier families, the wives, and also widows, have 
their separate tents (Gen. xxiv. 67 ; xxxi. 33). 

6 The furniture of such a tent consists of a carpet or mat- 
c ting, pillows for seats and bedding, a low table (the Arabs 

use for this purpose a round piece of leather), the utensils 
for cooking and eadng, and a lamp to give light in the dark 
interior of the dwelling. 

7 An encampment or village of tents (Gen. xxv. 16 ; Isa. 
xlii. 11), from its dark hue in contrast with earth and sky, 
exhibits a beautiful appearance at a distance to the traveller 
(Cant. i. 5). During the night, the flocks and herds are 
driven into the space within the encampment (the Bedouins 
make it circular), and guarded by dogs ; one of the shep- 
herds also keeping watch alternately. 

8 After the settlement in Canaan, the transjordanic tribes 
D (Reuben, Gad, and half of Manasseh), in accordance with 

their pastoral occupation, continued to dwell in tents (Josh, 
xxii. 4 — 8), as did the Kenites, the descendants of Hobab 
(Judg. V. 24), and the Arab tribes (Judg. vi. 5 ; Isa. xiii. 
20 ; Habak. iii. 7). 

9 Jacob, on his return from Padan-Aram (Gen. xxxiii. 17)» 
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10 12. § 5. FIXED HOUSES. 5 

'* built him an house, and made booths (succoth) for his (9) 
cattle, therefore the name of the place is called Succoth." a 
These booths, like those in which the Israelites keep the 
feast of Tabernacles, were made of boughs. Tliey form 
to this day the temporary abodes, during summer, of the 
wandering tribes of Mesopotamia. A collection of such 
booths is called havvoth, 

§ 5. Fixed Houses, 

The ''house" which Jacob built on his return from Padan- 10 
Aram was perhs^s only a tent of the larger form (§ 4, b). 
When the Israelites were settled in Palestine, they took to b 
fixed and solid abodes, such as they had been used to in 
^EY?^' ^^ Deut. viii. 12, mention is made of elegant 
houses, and (ib. xxvii. 2. 4) it appears that the use of 
limestone was well known. 

' An oriental house of the larger size (auX^, John xviii, 11 
15) is usually quadrangular, enclosing an inner court (im- 
pluviunif cava cediwm). This, in the abodes of the'rich, is 
surrounded with a peristyle, cloister, or verandah, sur- 
noounted with a gallery (2 Kings i. 2); is sometimes planted 
with trees, and perhaps has a fountain or well in the centre 
(2 Sam. xvii. 18). The floor is paved with marble ore 
plaster, and occasionally an awning is spread above (comp. 
Psa. civ. 2), which perhaps is the arcyiy in Mark ii. 4 ; 
Luke V. 19 ; vil. 6. This forms the receiving apartment of 
the family, the company sitting or reclining on pillows or 
divans. Compare the description in Esther i. 6. The larger 
houses often consisted of two or more stories ( 1 Kings vii. 4). 

The roof (as in the ancient Greek and Roman, and the 12 
modem Oriental fashion) was flat, formed of trodden earth 
(so that grass grew on it, Psa. cxxix. 6 ; Isa. xxxvii. 27), 
or having a compact flooring formed of a compost oi chalk, 
gypsum, stones, and ashes, or perhaps tiled (Isa. Ixv. 3), 
and guarded by a parapet breast high (Deut. xxii. 8). 
Perhaps it was this breast-work that the men demolished, d 
in order that, having removed the ariyri or awning, they 
might let down the paralytic into the area (Mark ii. 4 ; 
Luke V. 19). This flat roof is convenient for various pur- 
poses, as the drying and storing of flax and cotton (Josh. 
ii. 6): hither also the inmates often resort for coolness, 
B 3 
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6 INTERNAL ARRANGEMENT. [13 15. § 6. 

(12) even sleeping there in the summer nights, but not without 
A a covering ; also for privacy, prayer, sacrifice, mourning, 
or to make public announcements, or witness spectacles 
(2 Sam. xi. 2 ; Isa. xv. 3 ; 2 Sam. xvi. 22 ; 1 Sam. ix. 25 ; 
Acts X. 9 ; Isa. Ixv. 3 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 12 ; Jer. xxxii. 29 ; 
Matt. X. 27 ; Judg. xvi. 27). Raised, usually over the 
porch, upon the level of the roof, and communicating with 
it by a door, is the upper chamber (yvep^or, Judg. iii. 20 ; 

1 Kings xvii. 19. 23 ; 2 Kings iv. 10), used for retirement 
and devotion (2 Sam. xviii. 33 ; Dan. vi. 10; Judith viii. 5; 
Tobit iii. 11 ; Acts i. 13 ; xx. 8), also as a summer room 
(Judg. iii. 20), a sleeping apartment and guest-chamber 
(2 Kings iv. 10), or for the sick (1 Kings xvii. 19), and 

B the dead (Acts ix. 37. 39). This chamber often commu- 
nicated by an external stair with the street. 

§ 6. Internal arrangement, 

13 In the larger buildings, the outer door or gate, attended 
by the porter or portress (John xviii. 16 ; Acts xii. 13 ; 

2 Sam. iv. 6, Sept.;, led into the first court or vestibule 
(npoavXiov, Mark xiv. 68 ; npoOvpov, atrium, vestibulum\ 
serving as an ante-chamber (Esther vi. 4), from which there 
is a communication by stairs to the upper story and roof, 
and by a door to the court, and thence to the chambers on 
the ground floor. 

14 The doors (single or folding) were low (Prov. xvii. 19), 
c suspended and moving by means of wooden pivots (Prov. 

xxvi. 14) projecting from the top and bottom of the door, 
and turning in sockets (1 Kings vii. 50) attached to the 
lintel and threshold. The door is secured by a wooden 
bolt on the inside, which is pushed back by a key from 
without (Judg. iii. 25 ; Isa. xxii. 22), otherwise it could 
only be opened from within (Cant. v. 5 ; Luk6 xi. 7). 
On the outer (and inner ?) doors were inscribed texts from 
D the Law (Deut. vi. 9 ; xi. 20). The windows, without 
glass, but screened by a trellis or lattice, or jalousies, 
opened towards the court, though occasionally towards the 
street (Judg. v. 28 ; 2 Sam. vi. 16 ; Prov. vii. 6 ; 2 Kings 
ix. 30 ; Cant. ii. 9). 

15 The chambers extend round the whole of the inner court, 
and^communicate with the cloister and galleries. Mention 
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16 19. § 7, 8.] FURNITURB AND UTENSILS. 7 

is made of summer and winter rooms (Judg. iii. 20; Amos (15) 
iii. 15 ; Jer. xxxvi, 22), the latter warmed by a fire-pan or a 
chafing-dish set in a hollow place or hearth (Jer. xxxvi. 22) 
made for that purpose in the centre of the floor, the smoke 
escaping only by the"^ windows. In the houses of the 
wealthy, the chambers are ornamented with wainscoting, 
inlaid with ivory (1 Kings xxii. 39 ; Psa. xlv. 8 ; Amos 
iii. 15), and decorated with paintings (Jer. xxii. 14). In b 
the hinder or innermost part of the house was the apart- 
ment for the women (harem) ; unless these had a separate 
house assigned to them (Esther ii. 3 ; 1 Kings vii. 8). 

§ 7. Materials, 

The walls were commonly built of bricks, burnt in the 16 
kiln, or merely dried in the sun ; but houses built with the 
latter are not durable : the sun-dried bricks are apt to dis- 
solve i);ito mud in wet weather (whence "mire of the streets," 
Zech. ix. 3 ; x. 5), and crumble into dust when it is dry. 
They are easily dug through ; and suffer especially from c 
storms (Ezek. xii. 5 — 7; xiii. 11 — 14; Matt. vii. 25 — 27). 
For larger houses stone was used, rough or squared (Levit. 
xiv. 40 ; 1 Kings vii. 9), or even marble (1 Chron. xxix. 2). 
The foundation-stone, or corner-stone, as an object of par- 
ticular regard, was selected with great care from among 
the others (Psa. cxviii. 22 ; Isa. xxviii. 16). 

For mortar, asphalt may have been used where it was 17 
procurable (as Gen. xi. 3) ; but the material commonly 
used for this purpose was mud, or chalk and gypsum ; the 
latter also used for plastering and whitewash (Levit. xiv. 
41, 42 ; Jer. xliii. 9 ; Deut. xxvii. 4). 

The wood most commonly used was the sycamore, the 18 
acacia or shittim-wood, the palm, especially for columns, 
the fir, olive-tree, cedar. Most precious of all, the almug d 
or sandal-wood, which Solomon imported from Ophir 
(1 Kings X. 11, 12; 2 Chron. ii. 8). 

§ 8. Furniture and Utensils. 

The beds for sitting were what are now called divans 19 
(running round three sides of the room, about three feet 
broad and less than a foot high, cushioned through the whole 
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8 VILLAGES AND TOWNS. [20, 21. § 9. 

(19) length, and with pillows •at the back against the walls), and 
A low sofas, the latter sometimes inlaid with ivory (Amos 
vi. 4). These " beds " are also used for sleeping (Psa. 
xli. 3 ; cxxxii. 3). The Hebrews also used stools or set- 
tles for sitting, more commonly than is the case with the 
modern Orientals (2 Kings iv. 10 ; Prov. ix. 14). 

20 The lamp is mentioned as an essential article of furni- 
ture (2 Kings iv. 10) : it was fed with olive oil, and kept 
burning all night (Job xviii. 6 ; xxi. 17 ; Jer. xxv. 10 ; 
Psa. xviii. 28 ; cxxxii. 17 ; Prov. xiii. 9 ; xx. 20; xxiv. 

B 20 ; xxxi. 18). The lamps, or rather flambeaux, men- 
tioned in the Parable of the Ten Virgins, were formed of 
small bars of metal, to which pieces oflinen, dipped in oil, 
were attached, inserted into a sti(ik, at the bottom of which 
was a small vessel to hold the supply of oil (Matt. xxv. 3). 

§ 9. Villages and Towns, 

21 ' About the villages or open places there is nothing fur- 
ther to be remarked, than that they were collections of 
houses not surrounded by a wall. Every walled town is 

c called a city. Originally every city was a fortified place 
(comp. Numb, xxxii. 17), and the Israelites under Joshua 
had to take them one by one. Naturally these fortresses 
in Palestine were built on heights for greater security. Of 
the way in which the cities of Palestine were built, with 
the exception of Jerusalem, we have no information. The 
modern oriental cities usually occupy a large area, the 
houses being rarely contiguous, and open spaces, gardens, 
&c., being interspersed. The gates, secured with strong 
bars or bolts of iron or brass (Josh. ii. 5 ; Judg. xvi. 3), 
were sometimes built over (2 Sam. xviii. 33), and guarded 

D with watch-towers (2 Sam. xviii. 24). At the gates, in the 
are'a adjoining them (1 Kings xxii. 10), was the place pf 
assembly for the citizens, answering the same purposes as 
the agora and forum of the Greeks and Romans. Hither 
the people resorted for social converse and amusement 
(Gen. xix. 1; 1 Sam. iv. 18; ix. 18; Job xxix. 7), or 
flocked together upon any public calamity (2 Mace. iii. 19) : 
here also the elders or judges had their seats, and causes 
were tried (Deut. xxi. 19 ; Job xxxi. 21 ; Prov. xxii. 22 ; 
Amos V. 12. 15 ; Zech. viii. 16) ; contracts were made, 
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22. § 10.] JERUSALEM. 9 

and arbitrations (Gen. xxiii. 10. 18 ; Deut. xxv. 7 ; Ruth (21) 
iv. 1. 11). Here also kings met their people in pubtic a 
consultation (1 Kings xxii. 10), and proclamations were 
made (Jer. xvii. 19; Prov, i. 21; viii. 3), and market 
held (2 Kings vii. 1). That the streets were not so narrow 
as they usually are now in Eastern cities, is evident from ^ 
the fact that chariots were driven through them. Some of 
them (in Joseph us's time) were occupied by the shops of 
the different trades, arched over, quite in the manner of 
the modem bazaars. The streets, at least in Jerusalem in b 
the time of the Herods, were also paved. 

§ 10. Jerusalem, 

This city lies at a considerable elevation as compared 22 
with the adjacent country to the west and north, on a 
group of four hills, which is separated from the Mount of 
Olives on the east by the valley of Kidron or Jehoshaphat, 
from the mount£iins to the south and west by the valleys of 
Hinnom and Gihon : in its inner space it is divided by a 
level hollow (filled up by the Hasmonsean princes), begin- 
ning in the north-west and turning south, and by the " valley 
of the cheese-makers " (Tyropoeon), which, branching out . 
of the valley of Gihon from west to east, falls into this 
hollow; then turning south, goes down in a deep bed to 
the fountain of Siloah. The highest of the hills, that of c 
Zion, south-west, rises abruptly on the west and south 
from the valleys of Gihon and Hinnom, and is bounded 
on the north and east by the Tyropoeon. This seems to 
have been originally, and perhaps was still in the time of 
David, the whole area of ancient Jerusalem : in Josephus's 
time it was the Upper Town, To the north of it, across 
the western arm of the Tyropoeon, lay the hill (crescent- 
shaped) which Josephus calls Akra, together with the 
Lower Town. Opposite to the Akra (across the deep d 
hollow before mentioned) rose the Mount of the Temple, 
Moriah, with its southern rocky projection, the Ophel (be- 
tween the south arm of the Tyropoeon and the valleys of 
Kidron and Hinnom, south-east) : to the north of Moriah, 
separated from it by a deep trench, lay the hill on which 
was built the New Town or Bezetha, which extends also to 
the north of Akra and tower Town. 
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10 JERUSALEIC IN HERODs' TIME. [23, 24. § 11. 

23 The city, originally confined to Mount Zion^ considerably 
A enlarged by David (2 Sam. v. 9), extended to the Akra in 

the time of the Kings (comp^ 2 Kings xxii. 14. marg. ; Zeph. 
i. 10, and the mention of " the middle gate," Jer. xxxix. 3, 
at the western opening of the Tyropoeon). It was fortified 
by Solomon (1 Kings iii. 1 ; ix. 15), and still more securely 
by Uzziah, Jotham, Hezekiah, and Manasseh, as mentioned 
in the Chronicles. The walls were provided with towers 
and battlements (2 Chron. xxvi. 9 ; xxxii. 5. The tower 
of Hananeel is mentioned in Jer. xxxi. 38 ; Zech. xiv. 10). 
The castle of Millo and the Ophel strengthened the works. 

B A spacious area or forum lay at one of the gates, of which 
several are named in the time of the Kings (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 6): and mention is made (Jer. xxxvii. 21) of a 
street, or rather bazaar, of the bakers. In the immediate 
environs of the city were two pools formed by the foun- 
tain Siloah (Isa. vii. 3 ; xxxvi. 2), and the king's gardens, 
watered by one of these pools, lay at the southern opening 
of the Tyropoeon (Jer. xxxix. 4 ; Iii. 7; Neh. ii. 14), The 
descent to them was by steps from the Upper Town (Neh. 
iii. 15). In the rebuilding of the city after the exile, the 
walls were doubtless raised on the old foundations. Of 

c gates, no less than nine are named (Neh. ii. iii. xii.). The 
city of David, or Zion, was still the most fortified part of 
the city, and was still more strengthened by the Syrian 
kings. 

§ 11. Jerusalem in the time of the Herods, 

24 According to Josephus, the city, in his time, was fortified 
with three walls, wherever not girt by inaccessible ravines. 
The Upper Town was enclosed by a wall having sixty 
towers, beginning at the Western Court of the Temple 
and passing round the Mount Zion and the Ophel to the 
Eastern Court : but the Lower Town had also a wall to 
the north, with fourteen towers, reaching from the gate 
■Oennath in the first wall on the west, to the fortress 

D Antonia on the east. The strongest of all, commenced by 
Herod Agrippa I., was that of the New Town, having 
ninety towers, and stretching from the north-westernmost 
to the north-easternmost point of the first wall. Hence, 
on its northern side, Jerusalem had three walls: the 
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25 — 27. § 12.] REMARKABLB BUILDINGS. 11 

southern part, Zion and Moriah, was sufficiently defended (24) 
by a single line of fortification. a 

The scene of our Lord's crucifixion and interment is 25 
identified by tradition, from Constantine downward, with 
the site now occupied by the Holy Sepulchre, north of 
Mount Zion. It is objected to the validity of this tradi- 
tion, that this site lies within the second wall, i. e, the wall 
of the Lower Town, therefore not ** without the gate " 
(Heb. xiii. 12). But the most recent enquiries have made 
it in the highest degree probable that the second wall, start- 
ing not from the north-westernmost point of the old wall, 
but from the gate Gennath, more to the east, fell north or 
north-east from that point, so as to lie to the east of the 
specified site. Moreover, it should be observed that Con- b 
stantine was led to identify the site by a tradition which 
was ancient even in his time, viz. that the temple of 
Venus was built there. 

§ 12. Remarkable Buildings, 

Remarkable buildings, besides the Temple (§ 188 — 26 
205), were :— 1. The Palace of David and Solomon, after- 
wards that of Herod. 2. The Fortress or Castle Antonia, c 
built by John Hyrcanus, and by him called Baris, greatly 
enlarged and strengthened by Herod the Great ; situated 
on a steep rock, north-west of the Temple, with which it 
communicated, and comprising open areas, colonnades, 
buildings, &c., which gave it almost the appearance of a 
city in itself. 3. The Xystus, a spacious area, surrounded 
with galleries^ at the north-east comer of the Upper Town, 
from which a bridge over the Tyropoeon led to the Temple. 

Fountains and pools in and near Jerusalem: — 1. The 27 
fountain Gihon (I Kings i. 33. 38; perhaps the same 
with the dragon-weUf Neh. ii. 13), built over by Heze- 
kiah, and conveyed by subterraneous canals into the 
city: perhaps connected with the Upper and Lower 
Pool (Isa. vii. 3 ; xxxvi. 2), which are still in existence. 
2. The fountain of Siloah (Isa. viii. 6), and the pool of d 
that naipe (Neh. iii. 15 ; John ix. 7), also still in exists 
ence, at the southern opening of the Tyropceon, between 
Zion and Ophel. 3. The fountain Rogel, £n-rogel. Fuller's 
fountain (2 Sam. xvii. 17 ; 1 Kings i. 9), on the border of 
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12 DRES8. [28, 29. § 13. 

(27) the Tribes of Judah and Benjamin (Josh. xv. 7; xviii. 16), 
A is still in existence, at the juncture of the valleys of Hin- 
nom and Kidron, south-east of the city. 4. The pool of 
Hezekiah is still shown at the Jaffa gate. 5. The pool of 
Bethesda (John v. 2), near the sheep-gate (comp. Neh. 
iii. 1), cannot be confidently identified, as the exact posi- 
tion of that gate is uncertain. 

§ 18. Dress, 

28 The attire of the Hebrews was of home manufacture, 
spun and woven by the women from flax and cotton, and 

3 from the produce of the flocks. As the Hebrews have 
left no monumental representations of themselves, all that 
is known on the subject is gatliered from incidental allu- 
sions in their writings, compared with the information 
which may be derived from representations on Egyptian 
or other monuments, of the costume of Hebrews or Ca- 
naanites therein pourtrayed, and from the costumes now 
used in Syria and Arabia. 

29 Male attire. — The under-garment, coat or tunic (k*tho- 
neth=iXiTuy\ was, as the etymology implies (** it is called 
chethone, which means linen." Joseph.), a garment of linen 
or cotton : it had sleeves, was worn usually next the skin, 
and reached to t^e knees or lower, where it seems to have 

c been bordered with a fringe. But a shirt is also men- 
tioned (Judg. xiv. 12, marg. ; Prov. xxxi. 24; Isa. iii. 23 ; 
E. V. " fine linen "), and also a coat (without sleeves) 
worn over the tunic (1 Sam. xviii. 4). The tunic was 
fastened round the loins with a girdle^ either broad, of 
leather or linen (2 Kings i. 8; Matt. iii. 4; Jer. xiii. 1), 
or narrow, of costly material (Dan. x. 5), sometimes 
secured by a valuable clasp or buckle (1 Mace. x. 89 ; 
xiv. 44) : the girdle answered the purpose of a sword- 
belt, and also of a purse (Matt. x. 9), and might be a 

D valuable present (2 Sam. xviii. 11). Drawers seem to 
have been worn only by the priests in their ministrations. 
They are mentioned, however (Dan. iii. 21), as part of the 
dress of " the three Holy Children." The outer-garment, 
cloak or mantle, in its simplest form, probably very much 
resembled the dbha of the Bedouins, which is a cloak 
woven of wool and hair, of the simplest make, being in 
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30 33. § 14.] 7EMALE ATTIRE. 13 

shape like a square sack, opening in front, and with slits (29) 
at the sides for the arms to come through. The Arab a 
who wears it by day, sleeps in it by night : and so did the 
poorer Hebrews, as appears from the law (Exod. xxii. 27. 
comp. Matt. v. 40), which forbade the creditor to keep 
the cloak he had taken in pledge beyond the day, that the 
poor might not be without a covering at night. 

The feet were protected by sandals , secured by thongs, 30 
usually soles of coarse leather (therefore cheap, Amos 
ii. 6 ; viii. 6) : these were put off on entering a chamber 
or a holy place (Exod. lii. 5 ; Josh. v. 15), an office per- 
formed for the richer class by slaves (Matt. iii. 1 1 ; Mark 
i. 7), when the feet were also washed from the dust (John 
xiii. 5). The poor went barefoot, and mourners likewise b 
(2 Sam. XV. 30 ;. Isa. xx. 2). 

Head-dress. — ^The bonnet mentioned (Exod. xxix. 9; 31 
Levit. viii. 13) was peculiar to the priests: hats, marg, 
tvrbans, form part of the attire of the three holy men 
(Dan. iii. 21): what sort of covering for the head was 
commonly worn, is not clearly ascertained. Perhaps the 
poorer sort of people simply bound the hair with a fillet, 
as seen in some Egyptian representations, supposed to be 
meant for Jews. (The Bedouin head-dress is a kerchief, c 
keffeh, folded triangularly, and thrown over the head so as ■ 
to fall down over the neck and shoulders, and bound to 
the head by a band of twisted wool or camel's hair.) 

Changes of raiment were used not merely for cleanliness 32 
or holiday attire, but were put on successively for display 
(as is still usual in the East) at marriage feasts, and on 
other festal occasions : as new and beautiful garments, they 
were given as presents (Gen. xli. 14; xlv. 22; 2 Kings 
v. 6). 

5 14. Female Attire. 

The dress worn by women was (and is) very similar to 33 
that of the men. The under^garment wider, longer, of : 
finer and more costly material: a second under-garment 
worn over this is mentioned in Isa. iii. 22. The girdle^ d 
an important article of female - adornment (ib. 24), of 
fine stuff (Ezek. xvi. 10), mentioned also as an article of 
trade (Prov. xxxi. 24), was worn low down. The upper* 

Heb, Ant, c 
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14 PERgONAL ADORNMBNT. [34 — d7w § 15. 

(^S) garment (Riithiii. 15) ample, with a train (Esdier y. 1, 
A LXX) of rich materia^ manyi-coloured^ eihbroidered 
(Judg. V. ;I0 ; 2 Sam. i. 24). The sandals^ of fine^ and 
pcArhaps coloured, leather (€ant. vii. 1 ; Esek. xvi. 10, 
of badgers' skin^ Judith x. 4). Of head-tire, mention is 
made of cauls or net-*work (Tsa. iii. 18), and turbans of 
various forms (Ecclus. vi. 90^ ** bands of purple iace," 
E. v.). The veil, that essential part of female attire 
(Gen. XX. 16 ; xxiv. 65 ; Isa. xlvii. 2), was of raffioBs 
kinds, denoted by diflferent names. 

§ 15. Personal Adornment. 

34 Lmg hair was highly prized in women and young men 
B (as Absalom, 2 Sam. xiv. 26^ Luke vii. 38 ; John xi. 2), 

and a shorn or bald head was despised {£ Kifigs ii. HS ; 
Isa. iii. 17. 24. comp. Levit. xiii. 40). Yet the hair was 
polled from thne to time (Ezek. xliv. 20), not close to the 
skki, as by the ancient Egyptians and modern Arabs ; the 
law also forbade to cut it round (LSvit. xix. 27), probably 
in reference to an idolatrous rite. In later times^ longhair 
in men was held in disgrace (1 Cor. xi. 14). Of the 
Naaarites, see $ 168. 

35 Ointment for the hanr was used both by meA (Psa. 
xxiii. 5 ; cxxxiii. 2 ; Prov. xxi. 17, " oil," E. V. ; Eccles. 
ix. 8 ; Matt. vi. 17 ; Luke vlt. 46) and by women (2 Sam. 

xiv. 2 ; Isa. iii. 24, ** sweet smell,'* E. V.). Women platted 
and curled the hair (2 Kings ix. 30 ; Judith x. 3 ; 1 Pet. 
iii. 3). 

36 The heard, which was held in high esteem (2 Sam. x. 4 ; 
Isa. 1. 6), was never shaven, as by the Egyptians (Gen. 
xli. 14), except in token of mourning (Isa. xv. 2 ; Jer. 
xli. 5), but merely trimmed : the law forbade to mar the 
comers of the beard (whiskers, Levit. Stix. 27), this being 
a heathen practice (Jer. ix. 26, marg. ; xxv. 23 ; Herodot. 
Hi. 8). • 

37 Jewellery and ornaments.^--The seal-ring, worn on the 
D finger, or signet suspended from the neck or otherwiae 

(used for impressing the owner's name, therefore eqni* 
valent to his sign-manual. Gen. xxxviii. 18 ; xli. 42 ; Jer. 
xxii. 24), and the ataff, were the usual appendages to the 
mn^e attire. Rings for the fingers, ear-rings and pendants 
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58—41. § 16.] FOOD. 15 

of yarious forms, and nose-jewels (passed through the (37) 
nostril, not through the cartilage of the nose), are men- a 
tioned among the articles of female decoration (Isa. iiL 
19. 21 ; Gen. xxiv. 47 ; Exod. xxxv. 22 ; Judg. viii. 26). 
Also armlets and bracelets (worn by both sexes, Gen xxiv. 
22. 30; Isa. iii. 19; 2 Sam. i. 10), anklets (Isa. iii. 18), 
with chains attaclied (ib. 20), making a tinkling sound 
(ib. 16), chains for the neck (Gen. xli. 42 ; Ezek. xvi. 11 ; 
Dan. V. 7 ; Cant. iv. 9), pearl and other necklaces (Cant. 
i. 10), little balls of gold (Exod. xxxv. 22; Numb. 
xxxi. 60), moon-shaped ornaments for the forehead (Isa. 
iii. 18. comp. Judg. viii. 21), sweet-balls, ''houses of the 
soul ** or smelling-bottles (Isa. iii. 20, marg.), and other 
ornaments, many of them probably used as amulets (Gen. 
xxxv. 4). 

Mirrors (Exod. xxxviii. 8; Job xxxvii» 18) were made 38 
of highly-polished brass or mixed metal ; and perhaps b 
were sometimes worn among their omamenls by the 
Hebrew women (Isa. iii. 23). 

As cosmetics, ^hey used a paint for staining the eye- 39 
lashes and eye-brows black, a mixture of antimony cal« 
cined and pulverized with zinc (2 Kings ix. 30 ; Jer. iv. 30 ; 
Ezek. xxiii. 40); and prpbably henna, for imparting a 
ruddy tinge to the nails, palms of the hands, and soles of 
the feet. Tattooing, or puncturing of the skin, was a 
forbidden practice of superstition. 

§ 16. Food. — Bread. 

Bread (" the staff of bread," Levit. xxvL 26, L e. stay 40 
of life, Psa. civ. 15) was the principal ordinary £bod of the c 
ancient Hebrews; but there were also simpler prepara- 
tions of grain, viz. parched com (2 Sam. xvii. 28), and 
com broken or bruised in the mortar (Numb. xi. 8) into 
a rough kind of meal or grits (Levit. ii. 14; xxiii. 14; 
2 Kings iv. 42). 

The hand-mill used fox preparing meal or flour con- 41 
sisted of two stones^ the upper one moveable (Judg. ix. 53), 
the lower fixed (Job xli. 24) : in small households worked 
by women; in larger, by male or female slaves (Exod. 
xi. 5 ; Isa. xlvii. 2 ; Jiob xxxi. 10 ; Eccles. xii. 3 ; Matt. . 
xxiv. 41. comp. Judg. xvi. 21 ; Lam. v. 13). In later 
G 2 
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16 HERBS, PUL8S, FLESH. [42 — 44. § 17* 

(41) times, the labour of the ass was employed for this purpose 
A (Matt, xviii. 6, Gr.). The finding of the mill is a sound 
of daily occurrence in oriental families (Jer. xxv. 10 ; Rev. 
xviii. 22, 23). The bread was usually prepared at home, 
each day : but there were also bakers, and a bakers' street 
or bazaar at Jerusalem, § 10. The dough, kneaded in a 
** trough,'' t. e. bowl, was formed into cakes, and baked in 
various ways. Bread baked on the coals^ t. e. on a heated 
hearth, on which the dough was laid, and covered over with 
the hot embers (Gen. xviii. 6 ; 1 Kings xvii. 13). Bread 
baked in the oven (of two sorts mentioned, Levit. ii. 4) : t. e. 
a portable vessel of stone, earthenware, or metal, heated with 
dry brushwood, was half filled with small smooth pebbles, 
B upon which the dough was laid. This was called bread 
indented or full of holes. Or, the dough was put in a thin 
layer on the outside of this oven, and, baking immediately, 
formed wafer-like biscuits, called thin cakes. Bread baked 
in a pan (Levit. ii. 5), viz. of earthenware or iron, over a 
slow fire. Bread baked upon the hearth, i.e. upon the 
hearth-stone or plate covering the fire-pit used for warm- 
ing the apartment (Levit. ii. 7)* 

§ 17. Herbs, Pulse, Flesh. 

4 2 The other ordinary fare consisted of lentils and pulse (Gen, 
c xxv. 29. 34 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 28), prepared with oil, onions, 
and the like (Numb. xi. 6): but green vegetables were 
also cooked (Prov. xv. 17), which were cultivated in the 
garden (1 Kings xxi, 2), or gathered in the fields (2 Kings 
iv. 39). Also milk, "butter" i.e. clotted cream, cheese, 
and honey. 

43 Flesh was holiday fare, except for the rich (1 Kings iv. 
23 ; Neh. v. 18). It was usually roasted (Gen. xxvii.7)» 
but boiling is mentioned even for sacrificial feasts (1 Sam. 
ii. 13), and a kind of broth (Judg. vi. 19). Fish, viz. of 
the permitted kind, having scales and fins (Levit. xi. 9), 
was welcome fare (Numb. xi. 5; Matt. xiv. 17): even 
saltwater fish (Neh. xiii. 16), and (as Lightfoot thinks) 

D salted or dried fish. Locusts were a permitted and a com- 
mon food (Levit. xi. 22). 

44 Of utensils for cooking and for the table, there is men- 
tion of pots or cauldrons, pans, plates, bowls, &c. 
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45 — 48. §- IS, 19.] HEiki.8. 17 

§ 18. Drink, and Utensils. 

Water was the common beverage. Wine, perhaps, was 45 
usually drunk mixed with water : sometimes, also, with a 
spices or aromatic herbs (Psa. Ixxv. 8; Isa. v. 22); 
myrrh, especially, was thus used. " Strong' drink," siJtera, 
denotes, according to St. Jerome, who lived in Palestine, 
all inebriating beverage, whether prepared from grain, like 
the barley- wine of the Egyptians, or from the juice of 
apples, or from dates, or from a decoction of herbs, or from 
the honeycomb. What is- called ^' vinegar " in our English 
versioft-(Ruth ii. 14; Mark xv. 36), seems to have been a 
sour kind of wine, like the Roman posea, used by tlie com- 
mon people. The drinking vessels named are chargers, b 
bowls, and cups. 

§ 19. Meals. 

The principal meal' (not as among the ancient Greeks 46 
and Romans, and the modern Orientals)* seems to have 
been taken at noon (Gen. xliii. 16. 25 ; 1 Kings xx. 16), 
but con'v^vialities were postponed till evening, and kept 
up to a late hour. The mei^ was preceded and' followed c 
by washing of hands (the mode of eating, by dipping the 
hand in the dish, rendeved this necessary, Luke xi. 38 ; 
Mark vii. 2), and by the prayer of invocation or thanks- 
giving {tvxnpitTTlay evXoy/a, 1 SamTix. 13; Luke ix. 16; 
John vi. 11). The short prayer, as given in the Talmud, 
is as follows : — " Blessed be Thou, O Lord our God, King 
of the world, who hast produced ^is food (or this drink) 
from the earth (or the vine)." 

The Hebrews (like the Egyptians and Hie earlier Gireeks 47 
and Remans) took their meals sitting (Gen. xxvii. 1^9 ; d 
Judgv: xiK. 6 ; 1 Sam. xx. 24), but in later times in a re- 
clining' posture- (Esther i. 6; Judith xii. 15> Gr. ; Luke 
vii. 86, 09. )f on coshions^ couches. <or tricUinia : the guests 
arranged according to their rank or consideration (1 Sam. 
ix. 2ri; Lukexiv«.«8). Women were not admitted to eat 
with the males (2 Sain. xiii. 23 ; see f 28)^ 

The use oi knives, fovks, spooius was unknown, as it 48 
c 3 
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18 THE OHILDREN. [49 62. § 20, 21. 

(48) still IS in the East. The guests reached their hands into 
A the dish, and transferred the small pieces of meat to the 
cake of bread which served for a plate, or dipped morsels 
of bread into the mess or pottage (Ruth ii. 14; Prov. 
xxvi. 15; Matt. xxvi. 23): but the head of tlie family 
also presented food to his guests (Gen. xliii, 84 ; 1 Sam, 
i. 4 ; ix. 24 ; John xiii. 26). 

§ 20. Feasts, 

49 Feasts, with flesh-meat, wine, unguents and perfumes, 
music and song (Amos vi. 4 — 6 ; Isa. xxii. 13; xxviii. 1 ; 
Wisd. ii. 7), were held on various occasions of domestic 

B or public rejoicing. Entertainments at funerals, see § 24 ; 
and feasts upon sacrifices, § 156 ; and oblations of tithes, 
§ 167. 

50 The guests were invited by servants (Prov. ix. 3 ; Matt, 
xxii. 3), received with a kiss (Luke vii. 45), their feet 
washed (ib. 44), their places assigned according to their 
rank. To the more honoured guests a larger portion was 
presented (Exod. xliii. 34 ; 1 Sam. i. 5). 

51 The "governor of the feast" (John ii. 8) refers to a 
c custom of lifter times, borrowed from the Greeks and 

Romans (o-v/iiro(rcapx>7C9 rex or magister conotoft, modimpe" 
rator) ; he is himself one of the guests selected by the 
host, or by general consent. Comp. Ecclus. xxxii. 1, 2. 



Domestic Usages. 

§ 21. The Children. 

52 Childbirth was not an event of much difficulty ; mid^ 
wives^ however, are mentioned in early times (Gen. xxxviii. 
28 ; Exod. i. 15). The birth of a son was joyful tidings 
D (Job iii. 3 ; Jer. xx. 15). The babe, as soon as bom, was 
bathed, rubbed with salt, and wrapped in swaddling-clothes 
(Ezek. xvi. 4), and, if a boy, was circumcised on the 
eighth day, when it received some significant name (Gen. 
xvi. 11; Exod, xviii. 3; Job xlii. 14; 2 Sam. xii. 25). 
Usually the mother hoirself suckled the child, and, it is 
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53 55. § 22.] MARRIAGE. 29 

said, for a period of from thirty to thirty-six months. (62) 
The weaning of the child was celebrated by a domestic a 
festival (Gen. xxi. 8), as also was the anniversary of the 
birth-day, at least in royal families (Gen. xl. 20 ; Hos. 
vii. 5 ; Matt. xiv. 6). 

From their nursery-education in the women's apartments 53 
or harem, the sons of higher families were comipitted to 
the care of their governor or tutor (1, Chron. xxvii. 32 ; 
2 Kings X. 1. 5, usqally a confidential servant, like the 
vaiBayutyoc of the Greeks) ; perhaps also had a teacher 
assigned them (thus Solomon's instructor was Nathan the 
prophet; according to the true sense of 2 Saip. xii. 25, 
*' he put him into the hand of Nathan ") ; and were kept 
under strict discipline (Prov. xix. 18 ; xxiii. 13. See also b 
Schools, § 56) : the daughters remained in the harem, and 
seem in later times to have led a very seckided life (2 Mace, 
iii. 19 ; Ecclus. vii. 24). 

§ 22. Marriage* 

In the early times, the father (see § 95) chose wives for 54 
his sons, and husbands for his daughters (Gen. xxi. 21 ; 
xxiv. 3 ; Exod. xxi. 9. comp. Judg. xiv. 1 — 4). When c 
the son wished to marry a particular person, his father 
made the overtures to her father (Gen. xxxiv. 4). It 
resulted, however, from the prevalence of polygjtmy, that 
the uterine brothers of the maiden were her natural pro^ 
tectors almost equally with her father, and their con- 
sent must be had to the disposal of her in marriage 
(Gen. xxiv. 50; xxxiv. 11 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 20). Between 
the agreement and the marriage there was usually a con- 
siderable interval: the rabbins make it twelve months. 
The contracted parties meanwhile never came together, d 
and perhaps saw each other for the first time on the day of 
their nuptials : yet they were considered as man and wife, 
and the contract, like actual marriage, could be dissolved 
only by a bill of divorce : the bride, if unfaithful, was 
liable to the same capital punishment as if she had been 
married (see § 96). 

Daughters were treated as the father's property, and the 55 
suitor must purchase his bride by a dowry which went to 
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20 FEMALB LIFE. [56—58. § 2S\ 

(55) her father (G^n. xxix. 18. 27 ; xxxi. 15 ; xxxiv. 11, 12 ; 
A Exod. xxii. 16 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 25). The fixed price, in 
money computation, was thai of a slave, thirty shekels of 
silver (corop, Hos. iii. 2. with Exod. xxi. 32, and Deut. 
xxii. 29. with Levit. xxvii. 3). Sometimes, however, 
daughters were given freely (Gen. xxiv.), or in requital 
for distinguished services (Josh. xv. 16 ; 1 Sam. xviik 25), 
or even took a dowry to ^eir husbands (1 Kings ix. 16 ; 
Tobrtviii. 21). 

56 The contract of marriage was mad^ between the flkther 
B and brothers of the bride, and the father of the bride* 

groom, if. the latter was yet dependent, in the presence of 
witnesses ; committed, perhaps, to writing, and confirmed 
by the sanction of an oath (Prov. ii. 17> ** the covenant 
of her God ;" Ezek. xvi. 8 ; Mai. ii. 14). 

57 On the day of the nuptials, the bridegroom with his 
"friends" (Judg. xiv. 11, called *'sons of the bride-' 
chamber^" Matt. ix. 15), bore home the bride, escorted 
by her virgin attendants, by torch-light, with loud re- 
joicings (Matt. XXV. 1 ; 1 Mace. ix. 37 ; Jer. vii. 34 ; 
XXV. 10). The bridegroom, in his festival robe, and 
crowned (Cant. iii. 11 ; Isa. Ixi. 10), gave a fbast, which 
in the wealthier families lasted seven days, to which friends 
and relations were invited (Gen. xxix. 22. 27 ; Judg. xiv. 

c 12; John ii. 2). In earlier times th^ nuptial blessing 
appears to have been the only ceremony performed fbr the 
completion of the marriage (Gen. xxi v. 60 ; Ruth iv. 
11, 12 ; Tobit vii. 15) : in later times there were perhaps 
additional ceremonies. The blessing invoked was, that 
the marriage might be fruitful : sterility was regai'ded as a 
disgrace, and even as a token of the Divine displeasure 
(1 Sam. i. 6 ; Psa. oxiii. 9 ; Prov. xvii. 6. comp. Geu. 
xvi. 1 ; XXX. 3). 

§ 23.. Female Life. 

58 The Hebrew women^ not only in the countiy, but in 
D towns, and even in the highest stations, enjoyed consi- 

^ The paranymph, thothbdn, John iii. 29, is one of these; the 
special «^iend (ohal!) of the hridegroom." 
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59, 60. § i24.] DEATH AND INTERMENT. 21 

derably more freedom than is now permitted in the East (58) 
(Gen. xii. 14 ; xx. 16 ; xxiv. 15 ; xxix. 9 ; Exod. ii. 16 ; a 
Judg. iv. 18; ix. 11; 1 Sam. xxv. 18. comp. Exod, 
xxi, 22; Ruth ii. 5, ff. ; 2 Sam. xx. 16; Matt. ix. 20; 
xii. 46; John iv. 7; xii. 3; Luke x. 38), especially 
on occasion of public festivities ( L Sam. xviii. 6 ; Judg. 
xvi. 27 ; 2 Mace. iii. 19, ff,). They were not confined 
to their own houses, and secluded there from the society 
of guests or visitors of the other sex, nor required, when 
they did go abroad, to conceal their faces. It seems, how- 
ever, that they took their meals separate from the men. 
The only instance in the Old Testament of women eating 
with men (Ruth ii. 14), may be explained by the greater 
freedom of manners in rural life, especially during the 
harvest. It seems that in later times the Jewish women b 
led a more retired life (2 Mace. iii. 19, '^the virgins that 
were shut up," KardicXeiaToi^ are mentioned). 

Although polygamy and concubinage were allowed (see 59 
§ 97), in private life the general feeling seems to have been 
in favour of monogamy (Prov. xii. 4 ; xix. 14 ; xxxi. 10 ; 
Fsa. cxxviii.; Ecclus. xxvi. 2. 3. 6. 13). In the New 
Testament there is no case on record of polygamy or 
concubinage among the Jews. In the time of the Kings, 
liowever, the royal harem, with its guard of eunuchs, was 
probably much the same, in point of strict seclusion and 
luxury, as the Eastern harem is now. In strong contrast c 
with the frivolity and debasement of the modem harem, 
the Hebrew wives were diligent and industrious, even 
in the higher ranks, and were consequently held in much 
esteem (1 Sam. ii. 19; Prov. xxxi. 10, ff. ; xii. 4; xviii. 
22 ; Ecclus. vii. 19. 26 ; xxvi. 1, fT.). The woman may 
even be (for instance, Deborah and Huldah) a prophetess, 
and looked up to as a director of the people. 

§ 24. Death and Interment, 

To bewail the dead, and to render to the lifeless corpse 60 
the last honours of a careful sepulture, was felt by the d 
Hebrews, in common with all civilized antiquity, to be a 
sacred duty (Jer. xxii. 18, f.) incumbent on the kindred of 
the deceased, or, in the absence of such, to be discharged 
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22 DEATH AND INT£RH£»T. [61. $ 24^ 

(60) by friends and neighbours (Gen. xxv. 9; xxxv. 29; 

A Judg. xvi. 31; 1 Kings xiii. 29; Tobit i. 17; xiv. 11; 
1 Mace. ii. 70 ; Matt, xxvii. 57* conip. Levit. xxi. 2. 1 1) : 
and this, though defilement was contracted by touching 
the dead (Numb. xix. 11). The eyes being dosed, and 
the parting kiss, given (Gen. xlvi. 4; 1. 1), the body was 
washed and laid out (Acts ix. 37)* wrapped in a shroud 
(Matt, xxvii. 60), or the limbs severally swathed with 
bands (John xi. 44), with spices inlaid or rubbed into 
the linen (John xix. 39). The expression of sorrow was 
vehement : the mourners would rend their clothes, and lie 
prostrate on the ground; they fasted; put on mourning 
attire ; walked barefoot, with covered head, perhaps also 
shorn (2 Sam. i. 11 ; iii. 31. 35 ; Eaek. xxiv« 17) : it may 
be, even gashed themselves with knives, though the law 
had forbidden this practice (Jer. xvi. 6 ; xli. 5 ; xlvii. 5 ; 

B xlviii. 37 ; Levit. xix. 26 ; Deut. xiv. 1). The wailing 
was loud and loing (usually lasting seven days), and was 
kept up with the aid of proiessed mourning women, ac- 
companied by flute music and the singing of funereal lays 
(Gen. xxiii. 2; 1. 10; Numb. xx. 29; Deut. xxxiv. 8; 
1 Sam. xxx^. 13; Ecolus, xxii. 12; Amos v. 16; Jer. 
ix* 17 ; 2 Sam. i. 17 ; iiL 33 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 25 ; Mark 
V. Sa ; Acts ix. 39), 
61 The interment was hastened, in order to avoid a length- 

c ened defilement (Acts v. 6. 10) : not so in the patriarchal 
times (Gen. xxiii. 2—4 ; xxv. 9). Laid on the bier (pro- 
bably an open one, Luke vii. 14), the corpse was attended 
by the fimeral procession to the grave. The rich had their 
hereditary burial'-place (Gen, xxiii. 4 ; xlix. 31 ; 1. 13 ; 
Judg. viii. 32 ; xvi. 31 ; 2 Sam. ii. 32 ; xvii. 23 ; xix. 87 ; 
xxi. 14 ; 2 Chron. xxi. 20 — for others, there were com** 
mon burial-grounds, 2 Kings xxiii. 6 ; Jer. xxv'u 23). 
The place of interment was usually outside of the city, 
under trees (1 Sam. xxxi, 13) ; or in a garden (2 Kings 
xxi. 18; Matt, xxvii. 60; John xix. 41); sometimes 

D formed in a natural cave (Gen« xxiii. 17)» or hewn out 
(horizontally) in the rocl^ (Isa. xxii. 16 ; Matt, xxvii. 60 ; 
John xi. S8), or built on the level ground (Luke xi. 44), 
whitewashed outwardly (Matt, xxiii. 27X and> in the fbr- 
mer case, the opening closed with a stone ^Mark xvi. 3)% 
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62' — 64. § 20, 26.] courtbsy. 28 

Sometimes the place was marked by a heap of stones, a (61) 
pillar, or other monument (Gen. xxxv; 20 ; 2 Sam. xviii. ▲ 
18; 1 Mace. xiii. 27; Matt, xxiii. 29) \ 

After the interment, a funeral nneal was held (2 Sam* 62 
iii. 35; Jer. xvi. 7; Hos. ix. 4; Ezek. xxiv. 17. 22; 
Tobit iv. 17). In later times, the custom of feasting the 
multitude on such occasions was carried, as Josephus re- 
lates, to a height *of extravagance (a compHance with this 
practice being thought indispensable to a man's reputation 
for l»ety), by which tnany fiisnilies were mined. 

§ 25. Hospitality, 

This virtue, sedulously practised by the ancients, and 63 
still much in vogue in the East (especially among the b 
Arabtf), where, indeed, it is rendered necessary by the 
want of public houses of entertaimnent for travellers, was 
possessed in a high degree by the Hebrew .people (Gen. 
xviii. 3 ; xix. 2 ; xxiv. 25 ; Exod. ii. 20 ; Jndg. xix. 
16-*-*20), and was studiously inculcated by the law (Deut. 
xiv. 29). The guests found not only lodging and pro* 
vision for man and beast, but courteous treatment (1 Tim. 
V. 10), and protection (Gen. xix. 6 ; Josh. ii. 2 ; Judg. 
xix. 23). On their departure, they were accompanied some c 
little distance -on the road, and might also be supplied 
with the means for pursuing their journey (Gen. xviii. 16 ; 
Acts xvii. 15 ; xx. 38 ; xxi.- 5 ; Rom. xv. 24). 

§ i6. Courtesy. 

Like the modem orientals, the Hebrews. were fond pf 64 
marked and ceremonious expressions of courtesy, as salu- d 
tations, titles of honour, bowings and genuflexions, bene- 
dictions, circumstantial enquiries concerning health and 
welfare (Gen. xviii. 3 ; xix. 2 ; xxiii. 6, 7 ; xxiv. 18 ; 
xxxiii. 5. 8 ; Exod. xviii. 7 ; Ruth ii. 4 ; 1 Sam. xx. 41 ; 
XXV. 23 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 21 ; 2 Kings i. 13). The laws of 

^ It has been mistakenly inferred from Jer. zxxiy. 5; 2 Chron. 
xxi. 19 ; Amos yi. 10, that, before the exile, the practice of burning the 
dead prevailed. But in the two former passages the burning of spices 
k meant, comp. 2 CImm. xvi. 14 : the latter Jtolates to what wis done 
in tnne of pestilence. 
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24 HUNTING AND FISHING. [65, 66. § 27| 28. 

(64) courtesy required one meeting his superior when riding, 
A to descend from his beast, or turn aside to make way : 
that the inferior should rise up from sitting before the 
superior, the young before the old, and listen in silence 
to his words (Gen. xxiv. 64 j 1 Sam. xxv. 25; Levit. 
xix. 32 ; Job xxix. 8, 9). In addressing eminent persons, 
the phrases *' thy servant," " my lord," weie frequent (Gen. 
xviii. 3 ; xix. 2 ; xxiv. 18 ; Judg. xix. 19; 1 Sara. xxvi. 
18 ; 2 Sam. xix. 26 — 28), and even stronger expressions 
of self-abasement might be used (2 Sam. ix, 8 ; 2 Kings 
viii. 13). The place of honour was on the right-hand 
B (1 Kings ii. 19 ; Psa. xlv. lO.. comp. Matt. xxv. 23). In 
visits of ceremony, perfumes were presented, and costly 
gifts (1 Sam. ix. 7 ; 1 Kings x. 10. 13 ; xiv. 3 ; 2 Kings 
v. 5. 15. comp. § 76, King's Revenue), with much display 
(Judg. iii. 18 ; 2 Kings viii. 9). The public honours with 
which kings and great persons were received, consisted in 
loud acclamations, with music, &c. : the strewing of clothes 
and green boughs in the way, illuminations (1 Kings i. 39 ; 
2 Kings ix. 13 ; Zech. ix. 9 ; Psa. ex viii. 26 ; 1 Mace, 
xiii. 51 ; 2 Mace. iv. 22 ; Matt. xxi. 8, 9). 

§ 27« Amusements. 

65 Public places of social recreation, such as are now com- 

c mon in the East (taverns, baths, &c.), were unknown to 

the Hebrews. For conversation abroad, they met in the 

streets, and in the open area (§ 9) before the gates (Gen. 

xix. 1 ; Psa. Ixix. 12 ; Lam. v. 14 ; 1 Mace. xiv. 9). In 

General, the gravity of demeanour, sparing use of words, 
ecorum and propriety, which seem of old to have been 
characteristic of the oriental nations, may not improbably 
have been conspicuous in the Hebrew people (Prov. x. 19 ; 
xvii. 27, f. ; xxix. 20). 



Means of Subsistence, and Occupations. 

$ 28. Hunting and Fishing^ 

66 The Hebrews were at no epoch of their history addicted 
D to the chase, as their principal occupation. Esau waa 
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67, 68. § 29.] PASTORAL OCCUPATIONS. 25 

professedly a hunter, but the descendants of Jacob prac- (66) 
tised hunting only in connexion with their pastoral and a 
agricultural pursuits, for the extermination of wild beasts, 
and as an additional means of subsistence (Levit. xvii. 13 ; 
Prov. xii. 27). Animals of the chase abounded in Pales- 
tine when the Israelites entered the land (Exod. xxiii. 29 ; 
Deut. vii. 22). The bow, javelin, and other missiles, gins, 
nets, pitfalls (especially for lions), were the means em- 
ployed (Gen. XX vii. 3 ; Psa. xci. 3 ; Amos iii. 5 ; 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 20 ; Ezech. xix. 4. 8). It seems, from Josephus, 
that horses and dogs were in his time used in the sports 
of the field (Ant. iv. 8. 9 ; xv. 7. 7 ; xvi. 10. 3) ; and it 
may be gathered from Hab. i. 8, that trained leopards 
were used to catch other animals. Bulls, when captured, b 
were kept for some time in a net (Isa. li. 20), and wild 
beasts were reduced to subjection by a ring passed through 
the nose (Ezech. xix. 9, E, V, "chains"). 

Fishing afforded occupation to the inhabitants along the 67 
shores of the sea of Galilee (Luke v. 1, ff.), which sup- 
plied an abundance of the fresh-water species. Along the 
sea-coast, the fisheries were in the possession of the Phe- 
nicians, by whom the interior was supplied with large . 
quantities in a cured or salted state. From Neh. xiii. 16, 
it appears that Phenicians of Tyre resided in Jerusalem 
as dealers in fish. The implements of the fisherman were c 
the net and the hook (Hab. i. 15. 17 ; Isa. xix. 8). Be- 
sides the hook, mention is made of the thorn sometimes 
used as a hook (Job xli. 1, 2. comp. Amos iv, 2, " thorns 
of fishing," E. V. "fish-hooks"). 

§ 29. Pastoral Occupations, 

The principal occupation of the Patriarchs and their 68 
descendants in Egypt was with flocks and herds: they 
were, however, not so addicted to the purely nomadic 
mode of life but that, as opportunity offered, they adopted 
the more settled habits of fixed abodes and tillage of the 
soil, § 3. It seems, therefore, to have been not so much d 
from preference or hereditary practice, as from the exi- 
gence of circumstances, that they appear in the character 
of a nomad people in the times anterior to their possession 

Heb. Ant. d 
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26 PASTORAL OCCUPATIONS. [69, 70. § 29. 

(68) of Canaan. After the settlement, only those families which 
A were contiguous to " the wilderness," or pasturing tracts 
of Palestine, pursued this occupation (1 Sam. xvi. 11 ; 
xvii. 28 ; xxv. 2—15 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 29 — 31, ff. ; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10; Isa. Ixv. 10). Such was the case with most of 
the occupants of the transjordanic country, Reuben, Gad, and 
part of Manasseh (Numb, xxxii. 1. comp. Micah vii. 14). 

69 The nomads, or wandering shepherds, who move about 
with their flocks and herds from one pasturing tract to 
another, require open unappropriated country, which has 
never been reclaimed for agriculture, and therefore has not 
become fixed property, or, at most, is claimed by a tribe. 

B The dicing of a well was considered as conferring a right of 
property (Gen. xxi. 25, 26; xxvi. 15 — 22). Such com- 
mons, or tracts of wilderness, were found in most parts of 
Palestine in the times of the Patriarchs ; and, even afler the 
settlement, there were parts of the land over which the Ke- 
nites or Rechabites roamed at large (Judg. i. 16; iv. 11 ; 
Jer. XXXV.). The nomads, in the dry season, remove north- 
ward from the wildernesses of the south and east, or into 
the highlands and to the banks of rivers, and in winter and 
spring return to the stations of the former year. The flocks, 
regularly folded by night, were constantly kept in the open 
air, gusuxled against thieves and wild beasts by hired ser- 
vants, and by the sons of the owners : the daughters, too, 
even of chiefs, were occupied in the tending of the sheep 

c (Gen. xxiv. 17 — 20; xxix. 9; Exod. ii. 16). It appears 
from the story of Jacob, that the principal shepherd was 
accountable for the sheep and cattle, and liable for loss or 
damage, except in certain cases, and that his wages con- 
sisted in a certain proportion of the young of the sheep 
and goats (Gen. xxxi. 39; Exod. xxii. 10—13. comp. 
Gen. XXX. 30—84). " Towers of the flock " (Gen. xxxv. 
21, E, V. " tower of Edar," comp. Micah iv. 8, marg. ; 
2 Chron. xxvi. ip) were erected for the use of watchers 
in the more exposed and dangerous stations. 

70 It was with small cattle, the sheep and goat, for which 
the dry and upland pastures are so well adapted, that the 

D Hebrews were principally concerned. These, by their 
milk, wool and hair (both woven into cloths and carpet- 
stuffs), flesh and skin, afforded a rich return for the pains 
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71 » 72. § so!] CAMELS, ASSES, DOGS. 27 

bestowed upon them. A feast was held at the time of (70) 
sheep-sbearing (1 Sam. xxv. 3 ; 2 Sam. xiii. 23^). a 

The larger cattle, which require deep and rich pas- 71 
turage, as in Bashan and the plain of Sharon (Ezech. 
xxxix. 18; Amos iv. 1 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 29 ; Psa. xxii. 12), 
yielded milk and flesh, and were also serviceable as beasts 
o£ burthen (1 Sam. vi. 10 ; 1 Chron. xii. 40), and for the 
labours of the field (§ 31). The Arabs hold the occupa- 
tion of a herdsman in contempt : not so the Hebrews (Gen. 
xiii. 5; 2 Sam. xii. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 17)- The fodder 
prepared for the oxen (Job vi. 5) was occasionally salted 
(Isa. XXX. 24, " clean provender," marg. ** savoury "). It b 
is doubtful whether the Hebrews used butter ; where that 
word occurs in our version, the thing meant is curdled or 
clotted milk. In Prov. xxx. 33, " the churning of milk 
bringeth forth butter," cheese is supposed to be meant. 
The flesh of the calf was considered choice fare (Amos 
vi. 4 ; Luke xv. 23). 

§ 30. Camelsj Asses, Dogs, 

The camel (also dromedary) and ass were used both for 72 
loading and for riding. The camel was also serviceaUe, c 
both for its milk (forming, when sour, an intoxicating 
beverage, perhaps that which Jael gave Sisera to drink, 
Judg. iv. 19) and its hair. The flesh (forbidden, Levit. 
xi. 4) is eaten by the Arabs. Of the ass there were two 
kinds, the larger and smaller. This is a nobler animal in 
the East than with us, and was held in high esteem (Gen. 
xlix. 14 ; Judg. xii. 14 ; Zech. ix. 9. The animal men^ 
tioned Judg. v. 1 0, is the spotted ass). The riding equipage, 
of camel and ass, was very simple : the hoof not shod. 
Horses imported from Egypt (1 Kings x. 28, in violation 
of the law Deut. xvii. 16) were used only in later times, 
and by the great (Eccles. x. 7 ; Jer. xvii. 25) : as also d 
tntdes (2 Sam. xiii. 29 ; xviii. 9 ; 1 Kings i. 38. comp. 
Ezech. xxvii. 14). Dogs were used for guarding the 
flocks. It is remarkable that the generous qualities of this 
animal are nowhere brought forward in Scripture. " Dog " 
is a term of extreme scorn and contempt (2 Kings viii. 13 ; 

. 1 The fat-tailed sheep, Herodot. iii. 113, is meant in Ezod. xziz. 22 ; 
Levit. iii. 9 ; vii. 3 ; ix. 19. 

D 2 
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28 AGRICULTURE. [73, 74. J 31. 

(72) 1 Sam. xxiv. 14). ' Unowned dogs prowled at large, and 
A were dangerous for their numbers and fierceness (Psa« 
xxii. 16; lix. 6. 14; 2 Kings ix. 10. 36). The house- 
dog is mentioned. Matt. xv. 27) but by a heathen. 

73 Pigeons and doves seem to have been domesticated in 
early times (Gen. xv. 9); certainly were kept in later 
times (Isa. Ix. 8 ; Cant. ii. 14). Of cocks and hens there 
is not a trace in the Old Testament, but Matt. xxvi. 75, in 
the Roman times. Swine were kept only by heathen, as 
Matt. viii. 30. 

5 31. Agriculture : Tillage, and Sowing, 

74 Agriculture, which could form only a subsidiary occu- 
B pation in the patriarchal times, became, after the settle-* 

ment, the leading pursuit of the Israelites, and was made 
the basis of their civil polity, § 68 : then it was held in 
the highest esteem, and even the nobles did not disdain 
the labours of the field (Judg. vi. 1 1 ; 1 Sam. xi. 5 ; 
1 Kings xix. 19). The hill-sides and highlands of Pa- 
lestine, now for the most part barren, were artificially 
brought under culture by means of terraces (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10 ; Ezek. xxxvi. 8 ; Isa. v. 2) : the dry fields 

c were irrigated by canals (Psa. i. 3 ; Prov. xxi. 1). The 
manures were stubble and straw, and also the contents 
of the dunghill (Isa. xxv. 10 ; 2 Kings ix. 37). Per.* 
haps also the soil was improved by burning. The hill- 
sides were chiefly prepared with the spade and mattock : 
the fields (measured by yokes) with the plough, a simple 
implement, having its share sheathed with iron (1 Sam. 
xiii. 20), and without wheels. It was drawn by oxen, and 
perhaps asses (Deut. xxii. 10), under the yoke, and guided 
by the ploughman, who was armed with a goad ( I Sam. 

D xiii. 21; Acts xxvi. 14; Judg. iii. 31). The furrows 
were drawn lengthwise and across, then harrowed, and 
sown broad* cast (though perhaps drills are meant in Isa. 
xxviii. 25). The fertility of the soil was extraordinary 
(Gen. xxvi. 12 ; Matt. xiii. 8) : the rabbins report that a 
satum (seah) of seed-corn yielded fifty and even seventy 
cors, § 66, The winter-crops were sown at the end of 
October and in November : the summer-crop in January 
and February. 
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75—77. § 32.] CROPS. 29 

§ 32. Crops. 

The crops raised in the fields jvere of wheat (remarkably 75 
fine and abundant, especially a bearded sort), barley^ as a 
bread-corn for the poor, and fodder (mixed with chopped 
straw) for the cattle (1 Kings iv. 28 ; Deut. viii. 8 ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; 2 Chron. ii. 10), spelt^ millet, beans, and 
other pulse (Ezek. iv. 9), of which also bread was baked. 
Other objects of field-culture were cummin, pepperwort, 
cucumbers, melons (Isa. i. 8 ; xxviii. 25 ; ,Numb. xi. 5). 
Flax was certainly raised in large quantities (Josh, iil 6 ; 
Isa. i. 31), and probably cotton, as in Egypt. The weed 
called tares in our version, Matt. xiii. 25 (J^ii^aviov), is in 
fact our darnel, lolium temulentum, so called from its in- 
toxicating or stupifying qualities. Tt is a grass, which is b 
not easily distinguished from the com until both are in 
the ear. 

In the plains, the harvest usually falls in the middle of 76 
April, the barley ripening first ; on the uplands, somewhat 
later. In loose soils the corn may have been plucked up 
by the roots, but there is frequent mention of putting the 
sickle to the com (Deut. xvi. 9 ; xxiii. 25 ; Jer. 1. 16 ; 
Joel i. 10, 11). The com was made up into sheaves 
(Gen. xxxvii. 7; Levit. xxiii. 10 — 15; Ruth ii. 7. 15; 
Job xxiv. 10 ; Jer. ix. 22 ; Mich. iv. 12), then collected 
into a heap, and removed in carts to the threshing-floor 
(Psa. cxxix. 7 ; Amos ii. 13 ; Ruth iii. 7). There were c 
watchers set to guard against depredations (Jer. iv. 17 ; 
Job xxvii. 18). The right of gleaning was secured to the 
poor by law (Levit. xix. 9, 10 ; Deut. xxiv. 19). 

The sheaves being laid in convenient heaps (*' shocks," 77 
E. v., Judg. XV. 5 ; Job v. 26) on the threshing-floor (a 
circular level plot of ground, with the soil beaten down 
into a hard floor. Gen. 1. 10 ; Judg. vi. 37 ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16. 24), the grain was either beaten out "wv^ flails or sticks 
(Judg. vi. 11 ; Ruth ii. 17 ; Isa. xxviii. 27), or, which was d 
the earlier and more usual practice, trodden out by the 
feet of oxen and horses (Deut. xxv. 4; Hos. x. 11), or 
separated by threshing-machines (Isa. xxviii. 27 ; xli. 15 ; 
2 Sam. xxiv. 22 ; 1 Chron. xxi. 23), which were frames 
D 3 
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30 THE VINEYARD. [78, 79, § 33. 

(77) of wood armed beneath with sharp stODes, or having rollers 
A with iron teeth, which not only forced out the grain, but cut 
up the straw into fodder for the cattle. The grain, mixed 
with chaff and fine-cut straw, having been repeatedly win- 
nowed by tossing up against the wind, was passed through 
sieves, and then further purified by tossing up in scoops 
or shovels (fan, E. V.), and stored in the granary, which 
might be a cave or pit, or a bam. The refuse was used 
for fodder, or burnt, or otherwise disposed of (Jer. iv. 11 , 12 
Isa. XXX. 24 ; Gen. xxiv. 25 ; Isa. xi. 7 ; Matt. iii. 12 
Exod. V. 7 ; Jer. xli. 8 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 25 ; Gen. xli. 35 
Deut. xxviii. 8). 

§ 33. The Vineyard. 

78 The mountains and hill-sides, in part also the plains, 
B were laid out in vineyards hedged or walled round, and 

provided with watch-towers. The grapes of Palestine 
(mostly red) are still remarkable for the largeness of the 
cluster, and the size and sweetness of the berries (Isa. v. 
2, ff. ; Matt. xxi. 33 ; Psa. Ixxx. 12 ; Numb. xiii. 23 ; 
Prov. xxiii. 31 ; Gen. xlix. 11). Of the mode of culture 
and training practised by the Hebrews, we have no clear 
information (comp. 1 Kings iv. 25 ; Psa. Ixxx. 9). They 
were acquainted, however, with the use of the pruning- 
knife (John xv. 2). 

79 The vintage (September and October) was held with great 
c rejoicing (Judg. ix. 27; Isa. xvi. 10 ; Jer. xxv. 30). The 

juice of the grape was expressed in the simplest way, by 
treading in the wine-vat (Isa. Ixiii. 2 ; Lam. i. 15 ; Joel 
iii. 18 ; Isa. v. 2). The must was either left sweet (Cant, 
viii. 2 ; Isa. xlix. 26 ; Joel i. 5 ; Amos ix. 13), or brought 
into fermentation, and stored in jars under or above ground 
(1 Chron. xxvii. 27), or in skins (Job xxxii. 19 ; Matt, 
ix. 17): or, it was boiled down to the consistence of 
syrup (Isa. i. 22; Hos. iv. 18). The wine, to make it 
stronger and more intoxicating, was sometimes drugged 
with myrrh, mandragora, or opiates (Prov. xxiii. 30 ; Isa. 
D V. 22; Rev. xiv. 10; Mark xv. 23). The grapes were 
also dried as raisins, and formed into wine-cakes, preserves, 
or jellies (Isa. xxv. 6, ** wines on the lees," E. V.). 
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80 — 82. § 34, 35.] the orchard and garden. 31 



§ 34. The Oliver Yard. 

The olive, a tree easily cultivated and yielding a rich 80 
return, was largely grown on the mountain-sides of Pales- a 
tine (Jer. xi. 16 ; Psa, Hi. 10 ; Hos. xiv. 6). The fruit, 
shaken or beaten off the tree when not quite ripe, was 
bruised, and so yielded the best oil, or crushed in a press 
(Isa. xvii. 6 ; Deut. xxiv. 20 ; Exod. xxvii. 20 ; Micah 
vi. 15). Olive oil (a principal production of the land, 
Ezek. xxvii. 17 ; 1 Kings v. 11 ; Hos. xii. 1) was in great 
request among the ancient Hebrews, as it is with the mo-> 
dem orientals, as food, ointment, and medicine. 

§ 35. The Orchard and Garden. 

Next in importance to the vine and olive-tree, was the 81 
fig-tree^ which in Palestine forms an umbrageous growth b 
(1 Kings iv. 25 ; Micah iv. 4 ; John i. 48) : and, espe- 
cially in the country about Jericho (Deut. xxxiv. 3), the 
date-palm (Cant. vii. 8). Other /ruf^-^r^e^ are the pome- 
granate, almond, walnut, and apple-tree (Numb. xiii. 24 ; 
Deut. viii. 8; Cant. iv. 13; 1 Sam. xiv. 2; Jer. i. 11 ; 
Eccles. xii. 5 ; Cant. vi. 11 ; Joel i. 12 ; Cant. ii. 3 ; viii. 5) : 
among other trees and shrubs, the myrtle, the kophert or 
Cyprus, E. v., camphire^ whence al-henna was prepared, 
§ 15 (Cant. i. 14; iv. 13). The balsam-tree (E. V. "spices," 
Cant. V. 1, 13 ; vi. 2) seems to have been rare : Greek and c 
Roman writers relate that it was found only in Syria, and 
cultivated there only in two gardens : Josephus says, only 
near Jericho. (It is doubtful whether the balm mentioned 
Gen. xxxvii. 25; xliii. 11; Ezek. xxvii. 17; Jer. viii. 
22 ; xlvi. 11, is the same with the balsam.) Flowers and 
herbs were also cultivated in gardens for pleasure and 
use (Eccles. ii. 5 ; Susan. 7 ; 1 Kings xxi. 2). In the 
former case, the gardens {pardes, " paradise ") may have 
been not unlike our parks, and perhaps were planted with 
foreign shrubs, &c., and provided with animals for the 
chase (Cant. iv. 6. 14, 15 ; Isa. xvii. 10. On garden d 
irrigation, see Isa. Iviii. 11 ; Eccles. ii. 6). 

Palestine is described as the land which floweth with 82 
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32 METAL8. [83—85. § 36. 

(82) milk and honey, viz. of the wild bee (Exod.iii. 8 ; Deut. 
A xxxii. 13 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 25. Perhaps an allusion to the 
keeping of bees in Isa. vii. 18). Honey was much used 
in confectionary. 

§ 36. Metals. 

83 The invention of the working in metal is referred to the 
time before the flood (Gen. iv. 17- 22), and the history of 
the building of the ark itself implies that the implements 
of the carpenter and ship-builder must have been then in 
use. That the Israelites, on their departure from Egypt, 
were possessed of these arts, is evident from the account of 
the construction and furniture of the Tabernacle. 

84 Mining, — In Job xxviii. 1, ff., there are allusions to the 
B working of the ores of metals, probably in the peninsula of 

Sinai, where the Egyptians are known to have had mining 
operations in very early times. The Hebrews themselves 
had no such works, though their mountains contained ores 
(Deut. viii. 9); but imported their metals, partly from 
Ophir (1 Kings ix. 28), partly from the Phenicians (Ezek. 
xxvii. 12. 22, whose gold and silver mines in Spain are 
mentioned 1 Mace. viii. 3). The Hebrews, howevei*, were 
acquainted with the processes of melting and refining. 

85 Copper t which seems to have come earlier into use than 
c iron, was manufactured into all sorts of vessels for cooking 

and other purposes; weapons of war, as helmets, shields, 
breast-plates, spears; also chains, and mirrors (Exod. 
xxxviii. 8). The coppersmith could not only hammer 
and beat his metal into plates, but also cast it into pillars 
and various utensils, and polish it, perhaps first coated with 
tin (Numb. xvi. 38; 1 Kings vii. 45 ; Job xxxvii. 18). 
Iron was manufactured into all sorts of weapons, knives, 
and tools for ^agriculture, &:c. Mention is also made of 
bedsteads and chariots of iron. The smiths formed a 
numerous crafb-(2 Kings xxiv. 16). Gold and silver were 
D in great request for pomp and luxury. The holy vessels 
of the Temple were mostly of gold (Ezra v. 14) : idols 
often of silver (Exod. xx. 23 ; Isa. ii. 20 ; Acts xvii. 29 ; 
xix. 24). The workers in gold and silver understood the 
art of casting images (Exod. xxv. 12 ; xxvi. 37 ; Isa. 
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86—89. § 37, 38.] pottery and glass. 33 

xl. 19), overlaying with plates of gold and silver (Exod. (85) 
XXV. 11. 24; 1 Kings vi. 20), soldering and welting (Isa. a 
xli. 7), and perhaps even wire-drawing (Ex. xxxix. 3 ; 
Isa. xl. 19). Lead was used for weights and plumb-lines 
(Amos vii. 7 ; Zech. v. 8). The workers in these metals 
formed three distinct and seemingly numerous branches of 
handicraft before the exile (2 Kings xxiv. 16) ; for we 
read of the brass- founder, the worker in iron or black- 
smith, and the gold and silversmith (1 Kings vii. 14 ; Isa. 
xliv. 12; Judg. xvii. 4; Mai. iii. 2). Their implements 
were of the simplest description : mention is made of the 
anvil, hammer, tongs or pincers, bellows, the melting-pot 
or crucible, and the melting-furnace. 

§ 37. Carpentry and Masonry. 

David and Solomon found it necessary to have recourse 86 
to foreign artificers for their structures (2 Sam. v. 11; b 
1 Kings V. 3, 4) ; but after this time the Hebrews had 
their csurpenters, joiners, carvers in wood, stone«masons and 
bricklayers, plasterers, and ornamental workmen. Their 
implements were the hatchet, axe, saw, plane, graving-tool, 
compasses, plumb-line, rule (comp. Isa. xliv. 13), 

The making of carts and wagons must have employed 87 
many hands. The art of basket-making was known (Gen. c 
xl. 16 ; Amos viii. 1, 2) ; not so the crafl of the cooper. 

§ 38. Pottery and Glass. 

Earthenware. — Besides bricks and tiles, which were 88 
much used, the Hebrews had extensive works in pottery. 
The vessels for cooking were perhaps mostly of metal. 
The potter formed his vessels upon the wheel (Jer. xviii. 
3, 4). The art of glazing seems to have been known 
(Prov. xxvi. 23 ; Ecclus. xxxviii. 30). 

Glass, said to have been invented by the Phenicians in 89 
their own land, and undoubtedly wrought with great skill d 
by the Egyptians in very early times, must have been 
known to the Hebrews, though there is but one passage of 
the Old Testament in which it seems to be mentioned (Job 
xxviii. 17, E. v., ** crystal;" the "molten glass," Job 
xxxvii. 18 ; and "looking-glasses," Exod. xxxviii. 8, were 
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34 LINEN AND COTTON. [90 — 93. § 39—41. 

(89) mirrors of metal : some, however, suppose an allusion to 
A glass in Exod. xxiv. 10. In Rev. iv. 6 ; xxi. 18, it is 
called vaAoc). 

§ 39. Ornamental Works. 

90 Workers in precious stones, ivory, S^c. — The art of setting 
and engraving precious stones is mentioned (Exod. xxviii. 
9. 17)* Ivory was in request for adornment of palaces 
and their furniture (1 Kings xxii. 39 ; Amos iii. 15 ; vi. 4 ; 
1 Kings X. 18 ; Cant. v. 14). Vessels were also wrought 
in horn and alabaster (Job xlii. 14, keren^happuk, horn of 

B precious pigment ; Matt. xxvi. 6). Coral and pearls were 
known, and highly valued (Job xxviii. 18 ; "rubies," Prov. 
iii. 15 ; viii. 1 1 ; xx. 15). 

§ 40. Leather. 

91 Hides, skins, leather, were extensively and variously 
used, and the preparation of these materials must have been 
early brought by the Hebrews to a considerable degree of 
perfection (Exod. xxv. 5) ; but of the processes used we 
have very little information. 

§ 41. Linen and Cotton, 

92 The Egyptians were celebrated from early times for 
c their skill in weaving fine linen and cottons (Gen. xli. 42 ; 

Prov. vii. 16; Isa. xix. 9; Ezek. xxvii. 7), and from 
them the Hebrews may have acquired the art, which they 
afterwards cultivated to a high degree of proficiency 
(Exod. XXXV. 35). Among the Israelites, weaving, toge- 
ther with spinning, was for the most part practised by 
females, even in the highest ranks (1 Sam. ii. 19 ; Prov. 
xxxi. 13. 19 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 7 ; Acts ix. 39), bnt also by 
males (Exod. xxxv. 35 ; 1 Chron. iv. 21). 

93 The mechanism and management of the spinning-wheel 
D and loom were the same as among other ancient nations. 

The process of spinning needs no description. The loom 
was of the upright kind : the thread wound on the spools 
was drawn over the beam (1 Sam. xvii. 7)) and the weft 
was formed by striking in the shuttle. 
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94 96. § 42.] FULLING, DYEING, ETC. 35 

The fabrics named are "6ai"= linen; **shesh" a term 94 
frequently occurring in Exodus, and which seems to have a 
been especially an Egyptian manufacture, some say of wool, 
others silk, but more probably of fine-spun hemp. **Buts,^' 
whence fivaaoQ, byssus, occurs only at a later period in 
Chronicles, Ezekiel, and Esther, and is thought by some 
to have been a cotton fabric. Besides these, there is men- 
tion made (Exod. xxvi. 1) of shesh mashzar, thread-linen; 
and (xxviii. 4) of netted linen (gauze ?); also of garments 
woven of one piece (John xix. 13): such, according to 
the rabbins, was each of the high-priest's vestments, on 
which (they say) no needle was employed. 

§ 42. Fulling, Dyeing y Embroidery. 

It was the business of the fullers to cleanse the newly 95 
made woollen cloth from soil and stains, reducing it to the b 
utmost whiteness (Mark ix. 3), and by treading, beating 
with clubs or mallets, and rubbing (as in Egypt) on an in- 
clined plane, to make the texture as close as possible. We 
read of fullers* soap (Mai. iii. 2), borith, a vegetable lye, 
and nitre, «. e. natron or mineral alkali (Jer. ii. 22), which 
were used for the cleansing either of new fabrics or of worn 
garments. The fullers, in later times, had a field appro- 
priated to their crafl in the suburbs of Jerusalem (2 Kings 
xviii. 17 ; Isa. vii. 3), and the rabbins say that the fountain 
En Rogel, '* foot- fountain " (§ 12), took its name from the 
fullers, who- there trod the cloth with their feet. 

Of the processes used by dyers, nothing is certainly 96 
known. ^ It is probable that they used mordants : the rab- c 
bins mention the use of nut-shells and the rind of the pome- 
granate. The favorite colours were (the Tyrian) purple 
and blue, which terms are frequently associated in the 
Pentateuch, whence it seems that the Israelites, on their 
departure from Egypt, possessed large supplies of stuffs 
dyed with these colours, the produce of the well-known 
Tyrian shell-fish ; crimson (not mentioned in the earlier 
Scriptures), supposed to be the produce of another shell- 
fish; and scarlet (Gen. xxxviii. 2d — 30, and frequently 
in Exodus), yielded by the coccus ilicis, the kermes of the 
Arabians. Purple was especially appropriated to religious d 
worship : the curtains of the Tabernacle, the vail, the cur- 
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36 PERFUMERY. [97, 98. § 43« 

(96) tain of the grand entrance, the ephod, girdle, and hreast- 
A plate of the high-priest, were of this colour, as also the 
cloths, for divine service. It was also worn by matrons 
and rich men (Prov. xxxi. 22 ; Luke xvi. 19). Of hlue^ 
or dark cerulean, was the robe of the high-priest*s ephod, 
the riband for the breast-plates, loops for the curtains, &c. 
The Israelites were also commanded to wear a riband of 
blue above the fringe of the garment (Numb. xv. 38). 
Scarlet, also, was one of the colours of the ephod, girdle, 
and breast-plate, and of cloths for sacred uses: scarlet 
wool was employed in cleansing the leper : females, in the 
time of Saul, and opulent persons, in later times, wore 
firarments of this colour (2 Sam. i. 24 ; Lam. iv. 5. In 
Prov. xxxi. 21, for scarlet, read as marg. double garments), 

97 Of variegated textures there is frequent mention, under 
B names which are variously rendered in our Bible. It is 

well ascertained that needlework or embroidery is not the 
proper term for these fabrics, which were so wrought in 
the loom (Exod. xxvi. 1. 36 ; xxvii. 16 ; xxviii, 6. 15. 39 ; 
Psa. xlv. 13, 14 ; Judg. v. 30 ; Ezek. xvi. 10. 13 ; 2 Chron. 
iii. 14). The Hebrews ako possessed the art of working 
gold thread into the fabric (Exod. xxviii. 6. 15; Psa. 
xlv. 13). 

§ 43. Perfumery. 

98 The art of preparing perfumed oils and odours for in- 
c cense is frequently mentioned (Exod. xxx. 25. 35 ; 1 Chron. 

ix. 30 ; 2 Chron. xvi. 14). Frankincense, L'bonah, thus, 
the most highly esteemed of ancient perfumes, is the 
produce of an Arabian tree (Isa. Ix. 6 ; Jer. vi. 20 ; Cant, 
iv. 6. 14) which has not been clearly identified. Myrrh 
~ was used for sweet fumigations, and in ointments for the 
sprinkling of garments, &c. ; also for the spicing of wine 
(Mark xv. 23), and for embalming. This^also is the pro-> 
duce of an Arabian tree. Cassia also came from Arabia 
(Ezek. xxvii. 19) : it was a bark much resembling cin- 
namon, indigenous on the Malabar coast. Cinnamon, 
the well-known aromatic bark of a Ceylon tree, Laurus 
D Cinnamomum. Calmus, sweet calamus (Exod. xxx. 23 ; 
Jer. vi. 20 ; Ezek. xxvii. 19), an aromatic reed, men- 
tioned by Pliny as a produce of Arabia. Galbanum, a 
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99, 100. § 44, 45.] navjoaxio^, 37 

fatty guin pf soi Abypsioian tree : Siorax \, .the gum of a (98) 
tree resembling the quipce-tree, growing in Arabia, Syria, ▲ 
and Palestine : Onychot the shell of a marine muscle, a 
kind of meersch^uip (Exod. xxx.v34). Aloes, the wood 
of an Indi^ trise* Nard, or spikenard (Cant. i. ^2 ; iv. 
14), a highly-esteemed aromatic, obtained by commerce 
from .P|ei;sia .gr Indi^, ^ery costly (Mark xiv. 3; John 
xii. 3), is an oil produced from the root of a kind pf vale- 
rian. Saffromy much esteemed by the ancients, nee^s no 
desoription (karcos. Cant. iv. 14» crocus). Ladant^m (G^q. 
9Ui;^vii. ^5; .^liii. ,11), the .leaf resin of a tree fpund in 
Arabia. und Syrii(,.a,kind of cistus. 

^-44. Arts and H-emdicrafis, 

These various arts were, in the earliest times, rather a 99 
natural gift than the result of training and apprenticeship : » 
hence ^e same .person might practice in a variety of 
ingenious processes (Expd. xxxi. .1 — 5 ; 2 Chron. ii. .14)» 
Much was done in the family itself, qr by slaves. But 
there .were also (draftsmen whp worked for hire, or sold 
their produce (Judg. xvii. ,4 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 19 ; . Jer.xviij. 
•S). ,In large cities, the workshops oifthe different trader 
formed streets or bazaars. It was the practice of con- 
querors to carry off the smiths, in order to prevent the 
nation from re-arming itse)f for war (1 Sam. xiii. .19; 
.2 Kings xxiv. 14). .After the exile, the Jews held handl- o 
craft in high esteem,. and it.w^s accounted a fitting acccmir 
plishn^ent even of. a learned education. ".Whoso/' s^ 
the rabbins, *' teacheth not his son a trade, or handicraft, ia 
all oqe as. though he taught him to be a thief/' Some 
trades, however, as th^t pf the tanner, were looked down 
uppn,,and incapacitated a persom for the high-priesthood. 

.§'45. Numgatwn. - 

.In.theart of<8hip-buildijQg,.the Hebrews learnt all tbi^t lOO 
they knew from the Phenicians (1 Kings ix. 27 ; xxii. 48). d 
Of the &shion. of their vessels little is kpown. They wer^ 

i Heb. Neiiaph, E. V. inm LlEX, wtaete : but this Greek word de- 
notoi the heel lort of myirh, that which spontaaeoiuly.idropB from, the 
.twe, Heb. »i«r.d'w,.B. V. " pure wiyi»h.'' 

Heb, Ant, £ 
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(100) impelled by oars: the ''ships of Tarshish" the largest. 
A The Tyrian ships were planked with cypress wood : the 
mast was the stem of a cedar, the oars of oak ; the rowers' 
benches sometimes, perhaps, adorned with ivory ; the sail 
of byssus, sometimes wrought with various colours (Isa. 
ii. 16; xxxiii. 21. 23; Ezek. xxvii. 5, ff.). 

101 In the art of navigation, the Hebrews were not so far 
advanced as the Phenicians. They kept close into shore, 
and the voyage was long and tedious (1 Kings x. 22). 
They used the harbours of the Edomites and Philistines 
rather than their own (1 Kings ix. 26 ; Jonah i. 3), and 
seem to have had but little maritime trade in the Mediter* 
ranean. The ship's crew consisted of rowers (Ezek. xxvii. 
26) under the ahip^s master (Jonah t, 6; Acts xxvii. 11). 

§ 46. Communication and Transport, 

102 The animals used for riding and burdens have been de- 
B scribed above, and the wagons or carts used in agriculture, 

§ 30. 32. Wagons were also early used for conveyance of 
persons and goods (Gen. xlv. 19 ; Numb. vii. 3 ; 1 Sam. 
vi. 7 ; 2 Sam. vi. 3). The chariot, for travelling and state, 
was common in Egypt (Gen. xli. 43) : the first mention of 
it among the Hebrews occurs as an adjunct of royalty 
(1 Sam. viii. 11. See 2 Sam. xv. 1; 1 Kings xii. 18; 
2 Kings ix. 21 ; and Acts viii. 28). The state-chariot 
probably differed but little from that which was used in 
war: in the former, the person usually drove himself. 
Two horses were used, and the great man was attended by 
running footmen. 

103 Longer journeys, trading expeditions, religious pil- 
c grimages, were performed in caravan (" the company," 

Luke ii. 44), t. e. a numerous party, provided with food 
and water, tents, camels, and under regulations as to route, 
halting-places, &c. . Journeys of religion were accompa- 
nied with music and singing (Isa. xxx. 29). The roads^ 
perhaps, were usually mere tracks made by the passage of 
caravans, yet the Hebrews seem to have been acquainted 
with made roads, or artificial highways, as used in Egypt : 
thus the " king's highway ** is mentioned (Numb. xx. 17 ; 
xxi. 22 ; comp. Levit. xxvi. 22 ; Deut. xix. 3 ; 1 Sam. 
vi. 12 ; Isa. xl. 3). The Romans^ however, made regular 
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highways, with milestones, through the land. The principal (1 03) 
routes or roads were, the Palestine road, along the coast a 
(Acts viii. 26), from Ptolemais to Egypt, with a branch 
from Caesarea to Jerusalem (Acts xxiii. 23) ; the road from 
Ptolemais by Nazareth, Tiberias, along the Lake of Gene* 
sareth, and across the Jordan to Damascus (this was the 
toll-road of the Romans ; comp. Matt. ix. 9) ; the road 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, by Ginaea, Samaria, Sichem, 
three days' journey in length (John iv, 4; Luke xvii. 11). 

Of the roads leading from Jerusalem, one passed over 104 
the Mount of Olives, by Bethany, to Jericho and the fords b 
of the Jordan, into Peraea : this was the route usually 
taken by Galileans, when they wished to avoid Samaria : 
another from Jerusalem, southward to Hebron, to Gaza, 
which some hold to be the road taken by Philip in Acta viii. 
26 : and a third, from Jerusalem to the coast at Joppa. 

The khans and caravanserais Of modem times furnish 105 
merely shelter, and such there may have been in ancient 
times {maldn, " sleeping-place," Gen. xlii. 27; Ex. iv. 24 : 
and perhaps Jer. xli. 17 ; Heb. geruth, from per, hospes, 
E. V. "habitation"). In the Roman times there were 
inns (Luke x. 34), but travellers, for the most part, found 
entertainment in private houses, even among strangers 
(Luke ix. 52). 

Messengers and letters. — Royal letters, ordinances, &c. 106 
were sent by the hands of the plethi, or state-messengers c 
(§78: 2 Chron. xxx. 6 ; 2 Sam. xi. 14 ; 1 Kings xxi. 8 ; 
2 Kings V. 5 ; x. 1. 6). Private individuals sent their 
letters by such opportunities as offered themselves (Jer. 
xxix.. 1. 3). The letters were sealed with a signet (§ 15) 
and a prepared clay (Job xxxviii. 14, preferred to wax, 
because it hardens in a heat which would dissolve wax). 
A letter sent unsealed betokened contempt (Neh. vi. 5). 

§ 47. Trade and Commerce, 

The Mosaic polity being based upon agriculture was not 107 
favourable to foreign commerce. Some passive trade was d 
carried on with the productions of the soil and works of 
native manufacture (Prov. xxxi. 24; Ezek. xxvii. 17. 
comp. Gen. xxxvii. 25), and perhaps the tribes of Zebulun, 
Issachar, and Dan may have .been in some small degree con- 
E 2 
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(107) ceftieid in tb^ Phenidan tfftdd (Gen. j^lix. 13; Judg. 1. 17; 
A Ezek. xxVii. 19). Sol6moh iiiras the fifst who coildiicted 
coYATnercial operations on a lai'ge seale, ihipoFting hofDes 
from Egypt by royal merchants (1 Kings x. 28, f.), artdj in 
connexion with the Phemcians, sending " ships of Tar- 
shish'' to Ophir (Arabia or India?) from the harboul^ of 
fidoAi (1 Kings ix. 26, ff. ; x. 22). After an ineflfeWiial 
al^tempt by Jetkrahaphat (soon abandoned) for reviving l^fs 
niaritime trade (1 Kings xxii.^fd), it ii#asck>sed against the 
Israeiites by the loss of the hatbours cAi the Red Sba 
{i Kings viii. 20'; xiv. 22 ; xvi. 6). 

108 Commerce df the ftetghbfrtiriny wB/ton».-*-The Pheniiiland 
B held in their hands the confimerde of fhe aftcierit world, of 

which one principal branch esttended oVer the MedJtet- 
rahie&n', and as fat as Britain amfd^ the ^lores of the Baltic; 
the other, by laHid, was connected with the remote East. 
Tarshish was a colony of theirs \ti Spdri (Tart^sus, though 
tft« Septdagim nfmkes it Carthag«, Isa. xxi^ii. 6; Ez^k. 
3f3^vii. 12), aAd they haj settlements on the Persian galf 
(E^f^fc. xxvii. 15). With the Bebrews (hey had at all 
titifesT £i> considerable trdde (Neh. xiil. 16 ; Acts xii^ 20). 
l^Text to them, the most iraportaAt tradet^ were the neigh- 
bouring' Arabian* tribes (Gen. x^xvii. 25 ; Isa. Ix. 6)^ 
and th)e Egyptians, who also had commercial illations w^ 
the East. 

109 After the entile, the Jews of th^ disper feion, especially at 
c Alexatidria' ai^df Rome, hAd fa^ounible op^ortutiitiefs for 

tirade, and th^ ti'ading spirit was thereby' promoted an^iotig 
thi^ir brethren of Palestine, whiich SimoU the Asmonsdan* 
sind! Herbd the Gti^at, encouraged by ft^mifig harboursv 



War. 

§ 48. Arms, 

il(t Piior to the Exode, the Israelites cart hilve possessed no 
]>' other knowledge of the arts 6f war than such as sufficed a 
nomad people for defence of their docks and herds. Their 
arms Would be such as were easily manufactured by them- 
selves ; bows and an^ows, clubs and darts, shields of wicker 
covered with ox-hides, and helmets or caps of skin or 
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twisted rushes. In the desert, they became a disciplined (110) 
and apparently well-armed host. The defensive armour a 
consisted of the large shield^ borne by the heavily-armed 
foot-soldier (1 Kings x. 16; 2 Chron. xiv. 7)» and the 
shorter shield or buckler (2 Chron. xvii. 17). The form, 
among the later Jews, was a long oval, usually with a boss 
in the centre; the material, wood covered with hide or 
leather, which it was the custom to smear with oil (2 Sam. 
i. 21 ; Isa. xxi. 5), sometimes, but rarely, of metal, or 
even plated with gold (1 Kings x. 16; xiv. 26; 2 Sam. 
viii. ?)• The shield was borne with the left hand by a 
thong or handle : on the march it was suspended on the 
shoulder, enclosed in a case or covering (Isa. xxii, 6). In b 
early times, the helmet of the common soldier was formed 
of skin,* osier, rushes, or felt. Helmets of brass are men- 
tioned (1 Sam. xvii. 5. 38 ; 1 Mace. vi. 35), and seem to 
have been common in later times (2 Chron. xxvi, 14), 
The coat of mailf when of metal, was formed in scales 
(1 Sam. xvii. 5, apparently by attaching plates or hoops 
of m^tal to stout linen cloth, so as to overlap each other), 
or of ringSy as chain-mail (1 Mace. vi. 35). But (his piece 
of armour, in earlier times, seems to have been formed of 
linen (Exod. xxviii. 32). The breast-plate^ cuirass or 
corslet, were of leather or quilted stuffs. The girdle, belt 
or baldric, was of leather studded with metal. Greaves c 
occur in the time of David (I Sam. xvii. 6) : they were of 
brass or leather, fastened by thongs round the calves and 
above the ankles. 

Offensive arms. — The rod of iron (Psa. ii. 9) may have 111 
been a mace or crow-bar ; the battle-axe (Psa. xxxv. 2) ; 
the war-hammer (E. V, maul, Prov. xxv. 18). The sword, 
often two-edged, consisting of blade and hilt, carried in a 
sheath, and borne at the left side (Judg. iii. 16). The spear , 
with its staff or shaft (1 Sam. xvii. 7)» and head or blade, 
was part of the heavy armour, and is commonly associated 
with the large shield (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 1 Chron. xii. 34; 
2 Chron. xiv. 8). The javelin was carried by light troops 
(1 Sam. xiii. 22, E. V. spear ; xviii. 11). There are several d 
names, perhaps indicating various forms of this weapon (Josh, 
viii. 18; Job xxxix. 23; xli. 29; 2 Sam. xviii. 14; in 
these passages E. V. has spear or dart : Hab. iii. 14, E. V. 
staves). A very important offensive weapon in Palestine, 
B 3 
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a CAYALRT AKD CHARIOTS. [112. §• 49J 

(111) a» in Egypt, w^is the bow. It was umiMly of raetaf (Psa. 

A xviii. 34 ; Job xx. 24), bent, with difikulty by pt^sarare of 
the knee, or by the foot (hence the Hebrew expression, 
" to tread the bow ") : the bow-string was of ox-smeWs» 
twisted ; the arrows of reed, feathered, and sometimes die 
barb poisohed (Job vi. 4), or wrapt with tow, and this 
kindled (l^sa. vii. 13; Eph. vi. 16). The bow was car- 
ried in a case (Hab* iii. 9), the arrows in a quiver on the 
back. The tribe of Benjamin was fimions for skill- with 
the bow (1 Chroh. viii. 40; itn. 2; 2 Chron. xiv. 8; 
xvii. 17)* The sUn^f a rvrstic weapon (1 Sam. xvii« 40), 
esj^edally used by the Phenicians (Pliny and Strabo). The 
B^njamites wefre- also srkilled in the ose of this weapon, 
which they cbuld use as well with the left hand as with 

B the right (Judg. xx. 16). It was made of plaited thongs, 
nai^ow at the ends and broad iii the middle,* and was used 
in war by the Mght' infentry (1 Chron. xii. 2). 

§ 49. Cavalry and Chariots. 

112 Palestine was- not adapted to the u^e of horses and 
chariots as Egypt was (Exod. xiv. 6. 9. 28. 28 ; 2 Chron. 
xii. 3 ; Isa. xxxi. 1 ; xxxvi. 9 ; Jer. xlvi. 4. 9 ; Ezek. 
xvii. 15), and the' law forbade the multiplying of horses 
(Deut. xvii. 16), otherwise the Israelites in earlier times 
might have used this description of warfare, as the Ca- 
naanites and Philistines had their chariot forces in the time 
of Joshua and the Judges (Josh. xi. 4; xvii. 16; Judg. 
e iV. 3 ; i. 19 ; 1 Sam. xiii. 5). Thus David destroyed most 
of the horses and chariots which he tobk from the Syrians 
(2 Sam. viii. 4) ; Solomon, howevei^, introduced cavalry 
and chariots (1 Kings iv. 26; ix. 19; x. 26), and after his 
time we find them in both kingdoms (1 Kings xvi. 9 ; 
2 Kings viii, 21 ; xiii. 7). Cavalry was Unknown in very 
early times. On the early Egyptian monuments, only 
chariots and in&ntry are pourtrayed : so in Homer. Hence 
it is probable that the riders, or ** horsemen," E. V., Exod« 
D xiv. 17* 23, ate chariot-Warriors. The chariots were un-> 
questionably Kke those of Homer's heroes, two-wheeled. 
They are called ** chariots of iron" (Josh. xvii. 16 ; Judg. 
i. 19 ; iv. 3, because perhaps entirely of that metal, as 
among the Egyptians). Scythed chariots are mentioned in 
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the army of the Medes (Nah. ij. 8). Each ebariot warrior (112) 
had his charioteer (1 Kings xxii. 31 — 33), though perhaps a 
the warrior sometimes drove himself (as Jehu, 2 Kings 
jcix. 20). The etymology of the term sh^lishim (Exod. 
xiv. 7, Tpttnctrat, avafiarai TpiffrArtii, Exod. xv. 4 ; 1 King9 
ix. 22, &€.), meaning chariot- warriors, may even iitapiy 
that there was a second warrior in eaeh chariot^ hestde the 
driver. In the prophetic description (Isa. xxi. 7) of the 
army of Cyrus, camels and asses are mentioned^ 

§ 50. The Army. 

In the early times, all males ahove twenty and under 1 13 
fifty years of age (with certain exceptions specified, Dfeut. b 
XX. 5^ — 9), wete required on any emergency to serve in the 
wa^s : they fitt-med a kind of militia, and were summoned 
to the field by blast of trumpet or other signals (Numb* 
i. 3 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 5 ; Judg^ iti< 27 ; vi. 34 ; viL 22 i 
1 Sam. xi. 7). Saul first set the example of a standing 
army (1 Sam. xiii. 2; xiv. 52), which was the practice in 
subsequent times (1 Chron. xxvii. 4; 1 Kings x. 26; 
1 Chron. xiv. 8 ; xxvii. 2 ff.). The population capable of 
bearing arms was numbered by the scribe or secretary of 
state, a certain proportion levied of those returned on the 
rolls, by this officer, or by ^e subordinate officer, called 
the shoter or muster-master (Deut. xx. 9). 

The levies underwent a kmd of training (Isa. ii. 4; 114 
1 Chron. v. 18. comp. 2 Sam. ii. 14). They were drilled c 
to march in ranks and in column by five abreast (Exod. %i\u 
18 marg.), and thus were easily formed into cdiflpanies of 
50, 100, and 1000, each having its appropriate leader* 
Two companies of 50 would thus make a solid square, 
equal in rank and file (Numb, jcxxi. 14 } Judg. xx« 10 1 

1 Sami viii. 12 ; xviii. 13 ; xxix. 2 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 1 \ 

2 Kings i. 9 ; xi. 4; 1 Chron. xxvii. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxv. 5 $ 
1 Mace. ill. 55). Each company of 50 (or of 100?) had 
its standard (Numb. i. 52 ; ii. 2). These centuries thus 
arranged could easily be made to form a front of battle in 
larger masses, 1000 or 10,000 (1 Chron. xxvii. 1 ; 2 Chron. 
xvii. 14). The heavy-armed spearmen formed the van, d 
slingers and archers brought up the rear, supported by 
horses and chariots, both of which issued firom thenee to 
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(114) the front, as need required (1 Sam. xxxi. 3; 1 Kings 
A xxii. 31 ; 2 Cbron. xiv. 9). The principal officers were 
the ketzinim, commanders of thousands, who, in the times 
of the kings, were appointed hy the sovereign, and had a 
seat in the council of war. The commander of the host 
(as Joab, Abner, Benaiah, &c.) was either the judge or 
king, or, under him, the supreme head of the army, and 
one of the highest officers of state. Like the king, he 
had an armour-bearer, who also bore his orders, and must 
be at his side in the engagement (Judg. ix. 54 ; 1 Sam. 
xiv. 6 ; xxxi. 4, 5 *). | 

115 In order of battle, the forces were formed into three 
B divisions, each under its sheikh, or commander of third 

part, t. e. centre and two wings (Isa. viii. 8), or, during a 
march, van, centre, and rear (Judg. vii. 16 ; 1 Sam, xi. 11 ; 
2 Sam. xviii. 2 ; 2 Mace. viii. 22), In the wilderness, the 
great camp was a square of these^ triple bodies, each side 
haying its peculiar standard'. 

§ 51. Campaign, and Order of Battle. 

116 The setting forth of the army was preceded by religious 
c solemnities (Joel iii. 9 marg., "sanctify the war;" Psa. ex. 3), 

In earlier times, the oracle (§ 153) was consulted (Jud. xx. 
27; 1 Sam. xiv. 37; xxiii. 2; xxviii. 6; xxx. 8): in later 
times, a prophet (1 Kings xxii. 5) : in the time of the Judges 
and Saul, the ark sometimes accompanied the army (1 Sam. 
iv. 4; xiv. 18). The camp is called "circle," therefore was 
of a round form (E. V. trenchy 1 Sam. xvii. 20 ; xxvi. 5). 
Sentries were set, and a sufficient force lefl for its defence 
(Judg. vii. 19 ; 1 Sam. xxx. 24) : certain police regulations 
D were also observed (Deut. xxiii. 10 — 13). Before the 
engagement, sacrifice was sometimes offered — in violation 
of the law, or by an extraordinary dispensation (1 Sam. 
vii. 9 ; xiii. 9) — and a priest, ** the anointed for war," or 
the king himself, harangued the host (Deut. xx. 2 ; 2 Chron. 

1 David's " worthies '' or heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 8—39) may be re- 
garded as something analogous to an order of knighthood, perhaps not 
peculiar to that reign. It is said that these worthies strewed their hair 
.with gold dust. 

' According to the rabbins, the ensign of Judah was a lion; of 
Reuben, a man ; of Ephraim, an ox ; of Dan, a serpent. 
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XX. 20). The signal for charge or retrfeat was given by (110) 
blast of trumpet (Numb. x. 2 ; Judg. vii. 18 ; 2 Sam^ a 
ii. 28; xviii. 16; 2 Chron. xifi. 14; 1 Mace. xvi. 8). AJ 
Levite or priest gave th^ battle-cry, whibh was takemup 
hy the host — a shout, or, in later times,, the ha)leLujab 
(Judg. Vii. 18; 1' Sam. xvii. 52; Isa. xUi. 13). The 
battle-^song of the Levites, Numb. x. 35, 36, comp. Psa. 
IxViit. 1. Jehoshaphat orders *'the singers before the 
Lord" to chant "Praise the Lord, for His mercy «i*- 
dnreth for ever," 2 Chron. xx. 2^1. 

The order of battle was shnple, and the engagement at 117 
last! resolved 'itself iiito single combats of man to masuB 
Strategic arts are mentioned : the surprise (Josh. xi. 7 ; 
J'udg. vii. 16, fF.), awifbuscade (Josh. viii. afF.^; Judg. xx., 
2d, fF. ; 1 Sam. XV. 5), fetching a compass (2 Sam. v» 23)< 

§' 52. Fdrtification and Skge. 

Strongholds and fortified places were possessed by the us 
Canaanites (Numb; xiii. 28, "cities great and walled up to 
heaven"): the Hebrews also, especially after Solomon, 
had fbrtifitcations on the frontiers (1 Kings ix. 17 ; xv^ 
17; 1 Mace. iv. 61 ; xii. 35; xiii. 33 ; xiv. 33, f.). Be- 
skle the natur^ strength of sitoation,- the fortification coz^ 
sisted of the following works :. The wall^ sometimes two or c 
more (2 Chrdn. xxxii. 5)» of great thickness, in zig-zag 
form, and provided with battlements, breast-work, towera 
(2 Chron. xiv. 7 ; xxvi. 15 ; Zeph. i. 16).' The trenehf 
with its smaller wail (2. Sam« xx. 15 ; Isa« xxvi.^ 1). The 
gate^ plated with metal, and secured with iron or brazen 
bolts (1 Kings iv. 13 ; Isa. xiv. 2), with towers built over 
it (2 Sam. xviii. 33 ; 2'Chron« xxvi. 9), in which watchera 
were posted (2 Sam. xiii. 34; 2 Kings ix. 17)« Watch* 
towers be&)re the cities (2 Kings xviii. 8). There were 
also castles or citadels, in the eitiet (Judg* ix. 46. 51 ; 2 
SaiB. v. 7), and elsewhere (2 Chron* xxvii..4). In later d 
times, we read of ** engines^ invented by cunning men, to 
be on the towers and on the bulwarks, to shoot arrows 
and great stones withal," 2 Chron xxvi. 15, and of pro* 
visions stored up in the fortresses (I Mace. xiii. 33). 

The law prescribed that, before the siege, the city should 119 
be sumiBoiied to capitulate (Deut» xx» 10. comp. 2 Kings 
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(119) xviii. 17i fT.), and that no unnecessary devastation of fruit-^ 
A trees should be made (Deut. xx. 19. 20 ; 'an instance to 
the contrary in 2 Kings iii. 25). 

' 120 The principal operations were: Forming the line of 
circumvallation, "building forts round the city" (Deut. 
XX. 20 ; 2 Kings xxv. 1 ; Ezek, iy. 2). ** Casting up a 
bank against the city" (2 Sam. xx. 15 ; 2 Kings xix. 32 ; 
Jer. vi. 6), for the purpose of effecting a breach in the 
walls by means of battering-rams (Ezek. iv. 2 ; xxvi. 9). 
The siege was often protracted, and became a blockade, ia 
which the beleagured were starved into surrender (2 Kings 
B vi. 25, ff.). The besieged endeavoured to re{)el the assail- 
ants by archery, throwing down great stones, by engines 
(2 Sam. xi. 24 ; Judg. ix. 53 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 15 ; 1 Mace, 
vi. 52),' by pouring down boiling oil, and the like. In 
later times, we find them using the means which were cus- 
tomary in Roman warfare for disabling the engines and 
destroying the works. 

§ 53. Capture. — Spoil, 

121 The consequences of the siege, when brought to a suc- 
c cessful issue, were the destruction of the city, devastation 

of the land (unless it were intended to be occupied by 
the conquerors), extermination of the adult male inhabit- 
ants with more or less severity, deportation of the women 
and children, cattle, and other plunder, destruction or 
carrying away of idols, altars, and other religious objects. 
But the conqueror sometimes contented himself with less 
extreme measures. He would carry off the treasures, im- 
pose a yearly tribute, take hostages, plant garrisons in the 
conquered land (2 Sam. viii. 14), remove the population 
to his own territories, especially the chief men and crafts- 
men (2 Kings XV. 29 ; xxv. 11, ff. comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 19). 
D The victory was celebrated with rejoicings, music and 
dances (Exod. xv. 1 ; Judg. v. 1 ; xi. 34 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6 ; 
1 Mace. iv. 24), and its memory preserved by dedicating 
the armour of the conquered (1 Sam. xxi. 9 ; xxxi. 10). 

122 The spoil was divided in part with those who remained 
in the camp, and with the Levites, and a portion was set 
apart as an oblation to the Lord (Numb. xxxi. 50 ; 1 Sam. 
XXX. 25, ff,). The armour, clothing, furniture, capdves, 
and animals, were collected into one general mass, and 
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thence distributed according to that regulation : under the (122) 
kings, however, a large portion fell to the sovereign, who a 
thence subsisted the army, and gave rewards. 

§ 54. Treaties. 

Originally, the manner of making treaties of amity or 123 
peace was by sacrifice; and with this formality, that the 
victim was divided into two parts, and the covenanting 
parties passed between the halves (Jer. xxxiv. 18. corop. 
Gen. XV. 9). 

Ambassadors were simply heralds or messengers, ho- 124 
nourable indeed, and to violate whose persons was a b 
grievous wrong (2 Sam. x. 1 — 6), but not entrusted with 
discretionary powers. (Examples of embassies. Numb. 
XX. 14 ; Josh. ix. 6 ; Judg. xi. 12 ; 2 Sam. viii. 10 ; x. 2. 
1 Kings V. 1 ; Isa. xxxix. 1 ; 1 Mace. viii. 17). 



Intellectual Culture. 

§ 55. Hebrew Learning, — Schools of the Prophets. 

The learning, science, and intellectual refinement of the 125 
Hebrews, have always been intimately connected with c 
religion. Except as keepers and expounders of the law, 
genealogies and national annals, the priests and Levites 
cannot be said to have formed a learned caste like the 
priesthoods of other ancient religions. It was no part of 
their duty to cultivate science — ^as mathematics, astronomy, 
medicine, &c. ; nor did they possess any esoteric know- 
ledge on these subjects. 

In the time of the kings, from Samuel downward, an 126 
institution existed, under the name of ** the sons of the 
prophets," or '* schools of the prophets," which may have 
materially aided to promote the mental culture of the na- 
tion, besides its immediate object, the maintenance of pure 
religion and morals. Afler the exile, the " assemblies of d 
the wise men " succeeded to the fuuctions of this earlier 
institution. 

Of the existence of such schools or assemblies, there 127 
are no clear traces in the times anterior to Samuel, 
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128 iProm the earliest distipct notices, which are 1 Sam. x. 
A 5f ff.; xix. 19, fi*., it appears that the ''prophesying" was 

the singing of inspked sod^, accompanied by music: 
comp. 1 Chron. xxv. 1. with ver. 6, 7. The places at 
which these prophets or inspired singers are recorded to 
have held their meetings, were, in SamuePs time, Bethel 
and Ramah ; in the time of Elijah and Eli^ha, Bethel and 
Jericho (2 Kings ii. 3* 5) ; Gi^al (iv. 38 ; vi. 1) ; and, 
ifl it seems (1 Kings xviii..20. 42; 2 Kiqgs ii. 25; iv. 25) 
on Mount Carmel. 

129 . The scholars, or '''sons of the prophets," not all young 
Bmen, but some e^en married, liyed t<^ether, under the 

jdirection.of the prophet , their "father," sometimes forming 
a numerous establishment, took their meals together, and 
provided in common for the wiants of .the establishment 
42 Kings ii. 16 ; iv. 1. 38 ; vj. 1). They were probably 
instructed in music and sacred singing, but thciir studies 
would be chiefly Jn the law, the principles of the theocracy, 
the history of the nation, and perhaps the sayings of the 
c prophets and wise men. Thus they were prepared to act 
occasionally as emissaries of die presiding prophet (2 Kings 
ix. 1), and as teachers of the people, who resorted to 
them for counsel and aid in emergencies, as well as for 
religious teA^hing and worship, which, in the kingdom of 
lai^el at least, . seems to 'have been held on stated days, as 
new moons and sabbaths (2 Kings iv..23'). 

§ 56. EiwHti»on''^Scr$besAnd Wife Men. 

ISO ^^^ ^^^^ education of the people at large, there were, 
before the exile, no public schools. Sons of kings had 
tutors of their own (2 Sam. xii. 25, see § 21). Jn general, 
children were taught the simple doctrines of reh'gion by 
their parents, by means of the sacred history, the rites of 
worship, and the words of the wise (Deut. vi. 7. 20 ; xi. 19 ; 
Psa. .Ixxviii. 5; Prov. i. 8 ; iv. 4; vi. 20; xxii. 6; 
xxxi. 1, fF.). 

^ It IB neewrkahle, that alter tba divisioii of the loAgd^m, these 
schools of the prophets are nowhere distinctly mentioned in connezioii 
with the kingdom of Judah. There the priests and LeTites were the 
ordinary authorized teachers. In the Ten Tribes, this singular instita- 
tion seems to have afbrded eame oompensatioii to the fidthfiod for the 
loss of thjB Xisyttieal priesthood. 
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Immediately after the exile, there is frequent mention of 131 
"scribes" (Ezra vii. 6. 11 ; Neh. viii. 4; xiii. 13; 1 Mace, a 
vii. 12; 2 Macc.vi. 18; corap. Ecclus. xxxviii. 24; xxxix. 
1 — 11), whose calling it was to study the law and the 
prophets, and the sentences or sayings of the ancients. 
There were, not only at Jerusalem, but in remoter places, 
and even among the Jews of the dispersion, *' assemblies 
of the learned," mostly in connexion with the synagogues, 
in which the scribes or sages held their conferences, under 
a president. The pupils resorting to these assemblies were 
not mere boys, but youths or men : for the meetings were 
public, and any person, though not a member, was allowed 
to be present, to propound questions, and to take part in 
the discussion \ 

It was the business of the chazan of the synagogue 132 
(§ 209) to instruct the children in reading, an accomplish- b 
ment which seems to have been very common in the New 
Testament times, where we find " unlearned men " (Acts 
iv. 13) nevertheless able to read and write, besides being 
familiarly acquainted with the contents of the Scriptures. 
Nor was the religious education of females neglected : from 
them especially the children received the first rudiments of 
sacred learning (Susanna ver. 3 ; 2 Tim. iii. 15). 

§ 57. Philosophy, 

Both the law and the prophets abound in maxims of 133 
practical wisdom, apophthegms, or short sentences, calcu- c 
lated to arrest attention and awaken thought (see, for in- 
stance, Levit. xix. 16. 32 ; Deut. vi. 4, ff. ; x. 12, AT. 
Isa. xxxii. 6, ff. ; xxxiii. 15, f. ; Jer. x. 23 ; xvii. 5, ff. ; 
Lam. iii. 25, ff. ; Hos. vi. 6 ; xiv. 9 ; Amos iii. 3, ff. ; 
V. 15). This practical, proverbial philosophy, which is 
still characteristic of the Arabian writers, was cultivated 
by thinking men, who were neither priests nor prophets. 
The great master in this department was Solomon, who 
surpassed all others (Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, Darda, are 

1 Gamaliel, under whom St. Paul studied, was president of the 
college Beth Midrash at Jabneh (Jamnia), which is said to have num- 
bered nearly four hundred students. The books of Ecdesiasticus and 
Wisdom may be regarded as specimens of the better kind of teaching 
gtren in these assemblies. 

Heh. AnU v 
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(133) particularly mentioned, 1 Kings iv. 31 ; and Agur, Pro v. 
A XXX. 1). They seem to have had their assemblies (Eccles. 
xii« 11), and it appears that Hezekiah formed of them a 
kind of academy (Prov. xxv. 1 ). 

134 In the department of speculative philosophy, the He- 
brews had formed no scientific system, though there are 
numerous traces in their writings of speculation and reflec- 
tion; eminently in the book of Job, Ecclesiastes, Psa. 
xxxvii. and Ixxiii. The theolc^y, also, of the Hebrews 
was not drawn out into an explicit and methodical system, 
but involved in facts of history, the symbolism of the cere- 
monial law, the poetry of worship and prophecy. 

§ 58. Mathematics and Physics, 

1 35 The arithmetic of the Hebrews can scarcely have advanced 
B beyond the four fundamental operations (comp. Levit. xxv. 

27. 50), which sufficed for the common purposes of life. 
The Chaldeans and Egyptians are known to have had, from 
early times, a much more extensive knowledge. Of the 
numeral notation used by the Hebrews in more ancient times, 
we have no information. They do not appear to have bor- 
rowed the Egyptian numeral marks, which (in one form) 
strikingly resemble the so-called Arabic ciphers: but in 
later times, at least, used the Syriac numerals concurrently 

c with the letters of their own alphabet. In geometry^ like- 
wise, their knowledge was merely practical (Job xxxviii. 
5 ; Ezek. xl. 3, if.). In astronomy^ they were acquainted 
by experience with a regulation of the year, which sufficed 
for all the purposes of life, and enabled them to dispense 
with calculations and cycles, to which other nations were hin 
to have recourse (see Calendar ^ § 187). They had names 
for certain constellations : 'ash^ *aish\ the great bear, and its 
*' children," the three stars of its tail ; k'sU, Orion ; nachash 
barich, " the crooked serpent," i. e. the dragon between the 
great and little bear ; kimah, the Pleiads or seven stars 

D(Job ix. 9; xxvi. 13; xxxviii. 31, 32; Amos v. 8). It 
is doubtful whether they were acquainted with the sun-dial : 
in 2 Kings xx. 9—11, " the dial (Heb. steps) of Ahaz*," 

^ This 18 80 far not improbable, as it is known that the Bahylonians 
were the inventors of the snn-dial (Herodot ii. 109), aad Ahaz had 
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some suppose a proper sun-dial to be meant, others, as the (135) 
Septuagint translators and Joseph us, understand merely a a 
flight of steps. Solomon's knowledge of natural history 
is recorded to have been very great. " He wrote of all 
trees and plants, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop 
which groweth on the wall ; he spake also of beasts, and 
of fowl, and of creeping things, and of fishes." But 
there is nothing to show that his knowledge on this and 
other physical subjects was transmitted to posterity, or 
that these subjects were discussed in the schools of the 
learned. 

§ 59. Medicine. 

Egypt was of old renowned for its physicians, and the 186 
Israelites doubtless brought with them thence some know- b 
ledge of medicine. It was exercised by professed practi- 
tioners, who were paid for their services (2 Chron. xvi. 12. 
comp. Exod. xxi. 19 ; Ecclus. xxxviii. I, ff. ; Mark v. 26; 
Luke iv. 23 ; v. 31). >But the skill of the physicians was 
confined chiefly to surgical cases, wounds, sores, skin dis- 
eases (Isa. i. 6 ; Ezek. xxx. 21 ; 2 Kings viii. 29 ; ix. 15) ; 
and the means employed were mostly external, as band- 
ages, balsam, oil, plasters, and cataplasms (Isa. i. 6 ; Jer. 
yiii. 22; xlvi. 11 ; Luke x. 34). Of internal medicines, 
only honey is mentioned in the Old Testament (Prov. xvi. 
24) ; this is still extensively used in the pharmacy of the 
East. The efficacy of music in mental disorders seems to 
have been understood (1 Sam. xvi. 16). 

Amulets were resorted to, but discountenanced by reli- 137 
gious persons as belonging to *^ the usages of the Amorites.*' c 
Incantations, or certain sacred formulse, accompanied with 
imposition of hands, were employed, especially in the case 
of demoniacs. Jewish exorcists alleged that their adjura- 
tions, and other ceremonies and applications, were handed 
down from Solomon. Josephus, who mentions this, also 
speaks of a certain root, which, being gathered in a parti- 
cular way, and applied to the patient, was supposed to 
drive away the demon. 

ibrmed an alliance with Tigkttk Pileser, king of Aasyria (2 Kings xvi. 7), 
and i« known to haire adopted another Iwei^ work (ib. 10). 
F 2 
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52 ALPHABETICAL WRITING. [138 140. § 60, 61. 

« 

§ 60. Historical Sciences, 

138 The geographical knowledge of the Hebrews, as of the 
A other ancient nations, was limited to those parts of the 
world with which they had more or less direct intercourse, 
or of which they obtained information by accounts of mari- 
ners or caravans. The popular notion concerning the earth 
seems to have been, that it was a flat plain, four-cornered, 
supported by pillars upon the abyss of waters, out qf which 
issued the rivers and seas, Palestine being the centre. 

§ 61. Alphabetical Writing. 

189 It is now well ascertained that the square Hebrew of 
s our printed books is. not the original form of the alphabet 
used before the exile. According to the Jewish tradition, 
the so-called *' Assyrian," or square characters, were intro- 
duced by Ezra, in place of the older character (retained 
by the Samaritans). And, in fact, the Hebrew character 
which appears on ancient Jewish coins (of the Maccabeaii 
times), is essentially the same as the Samaritan, and both 
differ but slightly from that which appears in the oldest 
Phenician inscriptions, the relative antiquity of which is 
proved by the close resemblance subsisting between it and 
the primitive Greek alphabet preserved on the oldest 
c monuments. This primitive Phenician alphabet, identical 
with the earliest Hebrew, is the source of all the Syro- 
Arabian alphabets, as also of the ancient Persian, Ethiopic, 
Greek, and Italic. It appears that the square characters 
now in use were designed as a calligraphic improvement 
upon two other forms, the Palmyrene and Aramaean of 
Egypt : that its 6rst introduction may date from the fourth 
century b. c, and that, though fully and exclusively esta- 
blished before the beginning of our era (as appears from 
the allusions in Matt. v. 18), it had not superseded the 
older form in the Maccabean times, as may be seen on 
the coins of that age. 

] 40 In the entire book of Genesis there is no allusion to the 

D use of writing, but we find the Israelites in possession of 

that art from the time of their leaving Egypt. They seem, 

therefore, to have acquired it during their residence in that 
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country — whether it was by themselves, or by some other (140) 
(certainly Semitic) people, that the phonetic principle of a 
Egyptian writing (to which the origin of alphabetic writing 
is with the highest probability referred) was perfected into 
the alphabet, and this most signal benefit conferred upon 
mankind. The familiar use of writing in the time of Moses 
appears not only in the mention of inscriptions (the two 
Tables of the Law, the names of the twelve Tribes engraven 
on the stones of the High Priest's breast-plate, and written 
on the twelve rods, Numb. xvii. 2, the legend *' Holiness 
to the Lord,", on the plate of his mitre), but also' in the 
frequent reference to the recording of laws and history in 
** the book," Exod. xvii. 14; xxiv. 4; Numb, xxxiii. 2; 
Deut. xi^xi. 24 ; also in the injunction of a written bill 
of divorce, Deut. xxiv. 1 — 4, the writing of the curses upon 
the adulteress in the trial of jealousy, Numb. v. 23, and 
in the expression " book of life,'* or " book of the living," 
Exod. xxxii. 32, 33. In Joshua's time " a copy of the b 
law," agreeably with the command given in Deut. xxvii. 3, 
is written on the stones of the altar on Mount Ebal, Josh, 
viii. 32. Also, the surveyors of the land " described it by 
cities into seven parts in a book ; " and Joshua's covenant 
is recorded in " the book : " xviii. 9 ; xxiv. 26. 

§ 62. The Vowel-points. 

That the vowel-points now in use are a later invention 141 
may be considered as placed beyond further dispute by c 
the following considerations : — 1. There is proof that the 
ancients, especially the Septuagint translators, were not 
guided by our vowel-points in their pronunciation of He- 
brew words. 2. Even in the fifth century of our era 
we find St. Jerome frequently in doubt as to the proper 
voweling of a word : e. g. whether in in a given place 
should be pronounced dahar, ** words*' or deher^ " pes- 
tilence." Nor does he ever allude to points, or any other 
method of vowel notation, but is led chiefly by the au- 
thority of his Hebrew teacher. 3. In the Talmud there is d 
no mention of the points. 4. The marginal various readings 
(the keri and chethib) imply the absence of all such points. 
6. The rolls used in the synagc^ues are never voweled, on 
the principle that the points are a later addition to the 
F 3 
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(141) sacred text, 6. The highly artificial character of the 

A vowel system ; the names of the points ; their affinity with 
the corresponding Arabic points (also a later invention) all 
lead to the same conclusion. The like remark applies to 
the diacritical points and accents. The existing system 
can be traced, in its completeness, up to the eleventh cen- 
tury : and the probability is that it originated (after the 
completion of the Talmud) in about the seventh century. 
The opinion now entertained by most scholars, that the 
written Hebrew was originally destitute of all vowel nota- 
tion, is countenanced by the analogy of the numerous extant 
Phenician inscriptions which are wholly without vowels, 
and by the fact that down to the time of the Talmud the 
text of the Old Testament was unpointed *. 
142 The true account of the matter seems to be as follows : — 

B Originally, the voweling of the spoken Hebrew was more 
simple than in later times, and had but the three primitive 
vowels, a, i , u. The two latter were denoted by jodand vau ; 
the first was not marked at all, but counted as the natural 
vowel of every syllable which had not i or u: for instance, 
b\Dp QATaL, "^yi DasaR, so that in this respect the Hebrew 
writing was syllabic. Now, as the language in process of 
developement acquired a more varied system of vowels, 
the ancient signs were no longer adequate ; and during a 
certain period the written language was almost, and, in the 

c scriptio defectiva^ entirely without vowel notation. Sub- 
sequently, especially afler the exile, when the biblical 
Hebrew had become a dead language, the scribes had 
recourse to a more frequent use of the matres lectionis : 
and quite late, when the necessity of some means of fixing 
and learning the traditional pronunciation (for the purpose 
of public reading in the synagogue) was urgently felt, the 
scribes determined to have a thorough-going system of nota-> 

D tion by means of points and strokes. There is no evidence 
to shew that a more simple method, or the use even of a 
single diacritical point, preceded the adoption of the full 

^ Some have thought that the so-called matres leciionit, jod, vau, and 
perhaps aleph, were formerly in more extensive use, and were expunged 
after the introduction of the vowel-pointji. But this is disproved by the 
fact that these matres lectionis are found chiefly, and almost solely, in 
the later books of the Old Testament, and in M SS. which are more 
recent than the invention of the vowel-points. 
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system. St. Jerome and the Talmud know of no charac- (142) 
ters whatever save those of the alphabet. Certain it is a . 
that the Syrian and Arabian points are earlier than the 
Hebrew. 

It is probable that the writing, from the earliest times, 143 
was from right to lefl: the division of words was not 
much attended to, and there are numerous instances in 
the ancient versiohs of discrepant renderings occasioned by 
tlie scriptio continua. But the separation was not always 
neglected ; there are instances of distinctive final letters in 
Pfdmyrene inscriptions. 

§ 63. Writing Materials. 

Stone and plates of metal were used for more durable 144 
inscriptions. Job, xix. 24, speaks of writing engraven B 
upon the face of '* the rock, with an iron pen and with 
lead:" comp. Jer. xvii. 1. Tables of wood were also 
used (Ezek. xxxvii. 16, and probably Isa. viii. 1). The 
" book" for writing, often mentioned in the Pentateuch 
(and Job xix. 23), was probably formed of prepared skins. 
The Egyptian papyrus was certainly used in very early 
times, at least eleven or twelve centuries b.c. ; and the 
Israelites may have been provided with this material. 
Books may also have been made of linen ; and, for ordi- 
nary purposes, the leaves or bark of trees may have been 
used. Whether the book-rolls (Jer. xxxvi. 4) were of skin, 
linen, or papyrus, cannot be ascertained. In later times c 
the papyrus was in use for epistolary writing (2 John 12). 
The pen was made of a reed, shaped and mended by a 
pen-knife (Jer. xxxvi. 23). The ink, like that of the 
Egyptian papyri, was black (Jer. xxxvi. 18. comp. 2 Cor. 
iii. 3; 2 John 12, fiiXav). In Egyptian manuscripts, red is 
occasionally used for ornament or distinction in the head- 
ings or initial letters of sections. 

§ 64. Fine Arts.— Poetry. 

The Hebrew Poetry is chiefly lyrical, including several 145 
varieties : the sacred hymn, or psalm ; the prophecy ; the d 
elegy, as in Lamentations; didactic poetry, as in the 
Proverbs and Ecclesiastes ; the lyrical dialogue, as in the 
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(145) book of Job; a kind of lyrical drama in the Song of Solo- 
A mon. The metre is not syllabic and quantitative, as in the 
Greek and Indian, nor accentual, as in the ancient Latin 
'*Satumian verse" and the modem European poetry, but 
measured and balanced sense; though as a general rule 
it may be said that a verse, on the average, contains seven 
or eight syllables ; and occasionally a kind of rhythmical 
effect is produced by a studied disposition of the accents, 
and by assonances. The verses are formed into skmzas 
of different lengths, from the simple distich to a long strophe. 
In some of the (later) Psalms, and in parts of the Lamen- 
tations the verses or distichs are arranged alphabetically ; 
f. e. the first line begins with H, the secpnd lyith 1, and so 
B on. In the 1 1 9th Psalm, eight distichs are assigned to 
each letter of the alphabet. Other specimens may be seen 
in Psa. ix., x., xxv., xxxiv., xxxvii., cxi., cxii., oxlv. 
Prov. xxxi. 10 — 31. In Lam. i., ii., the first line of each 
triplet, and Lam. iv., each line of each triplet is thus dis- 
tinguished. 

§ 65. Music and ArU of Design, 

146 The musical instruments of the Hebrews were— 

c Of Stringed instruments: 1. The kinnur^ rcFvpa LXX. 
Kidapa, David's harp, an instrument of ten strings played 
by the hand (1 Sam. xvi. 16. 23; xviii. 10; xix. 9). 
2. The nehel^ va^Xa, E. V. " psaltery," had twelve strings, 
and was played with the hand (first mentioned in the 
reign oi Saul, 1 Sam. x. 5) : this instrument is said to 
have been shaped like the letter delta inverted v. This 
description will very well suit the lai^e harp, as repre- 
sented in Egyptian paintings, an ii^trument standing as 
high as a man, played by the hand, and having from 
seven to as many as thirty strings. In Psa. xxxiii. 2 ; 
cxliv. 9, the term *asor or decachord occurs in connexion 
'with the nebel, *'a psaltery (and) an instrument of ten 
strings," E. V. But possibly this is only descriptive of 
the nebel, 

147 This large harp (the nebel) was much used in divine 
D worship, and in the organization of the temple music it 

was entrusted to the families of Asaph, Heman, and Jedu- 
diun (1 Chron. xxv. 1 — 7). In Dan. iii. 5 are also men- 
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tioned the sab'ba {trafxfivKr{) and p'santerin (\/'aXr7/pioi'), (147) 
both varieties of the harp. a 

Of Wind instruments: — 1. *ugah (Gen. iv. 21 ; Job xxi. 148 
12 ; XXX. 31 ; Psa. cl. 4), a kind of bag-pipe, identical with 
the sumphon'ya {avfKptavia) of Dan. iii. 5 ; x. 15. 2. Mash- 
roqitha (ibid,), the pan-pipe or shepherd*s-pipe. But the 
more usual Hebrew wind instruments are, 3. Chalil, the 
flute (X Kings i. 40 ; Isa. v. 12 ; xxx. 19 ; Jer. xlviii. 36, 
used (but not exclusively) for lamentation. 4. Shophar, 
lituus, the horn or trumpet (Exod. xix. 16 ; Josh. vi. 5), 
used in war (Job xxxix. 25 ; Jer. iv. 5), and on solemn 
occasions (2 Sam. vi. 15). 5. Chatsitsra, the straight 
trumpet, tuba, also used in war and by the priests (Numb. 
X. 9). 

Other instruments : — The timbrel or tambourine, used 149 
for the dance (Judg. xi. S4 ; Psa. Ixviii. 26) ; the sistrum b 
(2 Sam. vi. 5) ; the sVliahm^ prob. triangle (1 Sam. xviii. 

The invention of musical instruments is referred to 150 
Jubal, before the flood (Gen. iv. 21). Of the nature of the 
ancient Hebrew music, very little is known ; but it may be 
gathered that it djd not include harmony, the accords being 
only the unison (2 Chron. v. 1«3), and the octave, sh*7ninith 
(Psa. vi. 1 ; xii. 1). The singing (to judge from that of 
the synagogue, and the ancient church-singing thence de- 
rived) may have been little more than plain chanting or 
intoning. 

Dancing was devoted to the service of religion and pa- 151 
triotism (Judg. xxi. 19, ff. ; 2 Sam. vi. 5 ; 1 Sam. xviii. 6), c 
and was not despised even by men. Among the modem 
orientals, it consists in a series of semicircular and circular 
movements, with irregular rhythmical steps and gestures. 

The Hebrew Architecture, to judge from Solomon's 152 
Temple, was of Phenician origin and character. Sculpture, 
not adtogether excluded by the Mosaic law, but encouraged 
chiefly by the prevailing idolatries, was (as among the Egyp- 
tians) subservient rather to symbolism than to aesthetic 
beauty. Of Painting there are but few traces (Ezek. 
viii. 10; xxiii. 14). 
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58 MEASUEES AKD WEIGHTS. [153 155. § 66* 

§ 66. Measures and Weights, 

153 In the following table, the results of the elaborate re- 
A searches of Boeckh and Bertheau ^ are given in their English 
equivalents. 

MEASURES OF LENGTH. 





Sacred or Royal. 


OommOD. 




ins. 


ins. 


1 cubit . 


. . . 20-812 . . 


. 18189 


2 span 


. . . 10-406 . . 


. 9094 


6 pftlm 


. . . 3-468 . . 


3031 


24 digit . 


. . . 0-«67 . . 


0-758 



154 The rod (Ezek. lAi. 8) is six cubits. << A sahhath-day's 
B journey," 2000 cubits (six Greek stadia). The foot (not 
used, however, by the Hebrews) is -| of a cubit. 



MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 



Dry Heaaures. 


Liquid Meas«res. 


cubic ins. 




epha. . . . 2404006 . 


. 8-670 imp. gall. . . 1 bath (= 1 epha) 
. 2-890 „ . . 3 shelish (= seah) 


3 seal! ... '. 801 335 . 


6 bin .... 400-667 . 


. 1-446 ,, . . 6 Un 


10 omisr . . . 240-400 . 


. 3-468 imp. quarts 


18 cab 133-665 . 


. 1-926 „ 


72 log .... 33 388 . 


. 0*963 imp. pint . . 72 log 



155 The chomer or cor is ten ephas : the lethek (Hos. iii. 2) 
c five ephas. 

WEIGHTS. 

1 talent 96-264 lbs. avoirdnpoise 

OOmina 1-604 „ 

3,000 shekel (sacred) .... 224-616 grains 

6,000 half-shekel (com. shekel) . 112*308 „ 

60,000 gera 11-230 „ 

» See the "Theological Critic," No. iii. pp. 437—^41. The prin- 
ciple of the system is, that if i of the larger cubit (the foot) be/ inches, 
then the epha is normally = -^^ cub. ins., and the norma/weight of the 

talent is the weight of/* cub. ins. of water, t. e. —-J lbs. avoirdu- 

306 
pois. 
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§ 67. Coins. 

Of coined money, there is no express mention before the 156 
exile ; but it is probable, in the nature of the case, that the a 
shekel, half-shekel, perhaps even gera pieces, which the 
Hebrews used in buying and selling, were in some way 
marked. 

Afler the exile, the Jews used for the most pan foreign 157 
coins : Persian, Grecian, Roman. Of Persian money, the 
daric is a gold coin = 2 Attic gold drachmas, or 20 silvel* 
drachmas. Greek : the Attic drachma, and the tetra- 
drachmon or stater. Simon the Hasmonean coined the 
first Jewish coins in silver, shekel and half-shekel pieces. 
Roman : the denarius, nearly equal to the drachma : the as^ b 
at first i^ij, afterwards ^^ denarius : the quadrans ss -^ as : 
AeiTToy is£ ^ quadrans. 



Political Constitution. 

§ 68. Tribes f Families, Houses, 

In the patriarchal times, the head of the family was 158 
both supreme ruler and priest to his own household, and c # 
to the clan formed of his dependents. Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, Job, Heber the Kenite, Jonadab the son of 
Rechab, may be said to have been the sheikhs of their 
several clans. Upon the basis of this primitive arrange^- 
xnent, the Israelites in Egypt seem to have formed a more 
organized constitution : each of the tribes having its several 
*^ families " {mishpaehah, gens, ciy/uoc, ** clan "), and each 
family of its several " houses " {beth-aboth, irarpid *), 
" houses of their fathers," over which respectively were the 
princes (n'shiim) and ** heads of the houses of their fathers " 
(Numb. i. 2 ; ii. 3, £P. ; x. 4 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 16 ; comp. 
Exod. vi. 14; Numb. i. 4. 16). The gradations, there- d 
fore, are : man, house of fathers, family, tribe, pec^le. 

1 The term, as a general one, is also applied to the mishpachah 
(Exod. vi. 16, f. ; Numb. iii. 24. 30. 36), and even to the tribe (Numb. ♦ 
xvii. 1 — 3 ; Josh. xzii. 14 ; and perhaps Numb. ii. 1). 
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60 TRIBES, &c. [158. § 68. 

(158) Thus Josh. vii. 14—21, in the matter of Achan: "Ye 

A (t. e. the whole people) shall be brought according to your 
tribes : and the tribe . . . shall come according to its femi- 
lies (mishpachoih)^ and the family . . . shall come by house- 
holds (J)athim)f and "the household . . . shall come man by 
roan . . . And he brought Israel by their tribes, and the 
tribe of Judah was taken : and he brought the family (or 
families) of Judah, and the family of Zerah was taken : 
and he brought the family of the Zarhites man by man 
(f . e. by the representatives of its houses) ; and Zabdi was 
taken : and he brought his house man by man, and Achan, 
son of Carmi, son of Zabdi, son of Zerah, of the tribe of 
Judah, was taken." And 1 Sam. x. 19 — 21: "Present 

B yourselves by your tribes, and by your thousands. And 
Samuel caused all the tribes of Israel to come near, and 
the tribe of Benjamin was taken : and he brought the tribe 
of Benjamin by their families (mishpachoth), and the family 
of Matri was taken : and Saul the son of Kish was taken.'* 
Here the term "thousand" is used synonymously with 
"family." So Judg. vi. 15, Gideon says, ** My t?i6usand 
is small in Manasseh, and I am the least in the house of 
my father (beth-abi) ; " and Micah v. 2, Bethlehem is said 

c to be " little among the thousands of Judah." Probably the 
term " thousand " is not to be taken with numerical exact- 
ness, as if each mishpachah originally consisted of a thou- 
sand households, neither more nor less: rather it ma3^ be 
understood as denoting any large number of men, forming 
a " family." (Gen. xxxvi. 15 — 19, the allwphim — derived 
from eleph "thousand," E. V. "dukes"— of Edom are 
enumerated: of these, the first eleven are grandsons of 
Esau by two several wives, and the other three are sons by 

D a third marriage.) For the tribes, the sacred number twelve 
was retained, after separation of the tribe of Levi, by di- 
viding Joseph into two, Ephraim and Manasseh : but we 
are Hot informed whether the number of families in a tribe, 
and of houses in a family, was also limited. From 1 Chron. 
xxiii. 11, it appears that, when "houses" became scanty 
in point of numbers, several might be reckoned together 
as one house. Afler the settlement in Canaan, the domain 
of each mishpachah seems to have formed a canton with 
one city as " mother" (2 Sam. xx. 19). We also find the 
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159, 160. § 69, 70.] magistrates, judoes, &c. 6t 

teim thousand used in a local sense to denote the district (158) 
of a mishpachah (like our " hundreds "), 1 Sam. xxiii. 23, a 
where Saul threatens to hunt David " through the thou- 
sands of Judah." 

§ 69. The Assembly i the Council^ and the Leader, 

This aristocracy continued under Moses, and of the 159 
heads of houses and princes was formed the assembly or 
congregation ('e^a, UKKrityla^ comitium), by means of which 
the people was governed, and which deliberated on all 
public measures. On great emergencies, the assembly 
might be very numerous : thus Judg. xx. 2, it numbered 
"400,000 men that drew the sword.'' Over the assembly b 
was a select council or senate, formed by Moses (Numb, 
xi. 16, ff. ; Deut. xxxi. 28), of seventy or rather seventy- 
two elders, " heads of the fathers of the tribes '' (Josh. 
xiv. 1 ; xxi. 1), who formed the council of Moses ^, after- 
wards of Joshua. Hence the gradations were: 1, men or 
commons ; 2, fathers, elders (perhaps, also, " comers," 
or " comer-men," pinnothf E. V. " chief," Judg. xx. 2), 
forming the assembly ; 3, elders pre-eminently, or heads 
of the fathers, forming the senate or council, seemingly 
six from a tribe ; 4, the leader, as Kloses, Joshua, or the 
Judges, from Othniel to Samuel. 

§ 70. MagistrateSf Judges, Officers. 

These elders were also magistrates, for the administra- 160 
tion of justice, and preservation of peace and order. In o 
Egypt there is mention of s?ioterimf " officers " or " over- 
seers," appointed by Pharaoh (Exod. v. 14), and these 
seem to be identified with the ** elders " in Numb. xi. 16 ; 
usually, however, they are clearly distinguished (Deut. 
xxix. 10, ** captains of tribes, elders, officers;" Joslv 
viii. 33, "elders, officers, judges;" xxiii. 2; xxiv. 1, 
"elders, heads, judges, officers"). 

^ The appointment of ** mlers of thotisands, hundreds, fifties, and 
t^ns ** (Exod. zviii. 21), was a temporary provision, before the giving 
of the law. 
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62 LOCAL JUDGBS. [161—163. § 71—78. 

§ 71. The Supreme Ruler^ God^-^-Theocracy* 

161 The true idea of the Mosaic constitution was this : that 
A God Himself was the King of Israel, dwelling in the midst 

of his people, and prescribing not only the ritual of his 
worship, but the whole regulation of life and manners. 
Through Moses, as the mediator, the laws were given : 
" The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Say unto the chil- 
dren of Israel :" see Exod. xx. 19 ; Deut. xviii. 16, IT. 
The government of Israel is a Theocracy. 

§ 72. Administration of the Theocracy, 

162 For the perpetuity of the legislative function, no express 
B order was given, but it was promised that a prophet like 

unto Moses should be raised up for the people from among 
their brethren : ** I will put my words in his mouth, and he 
shall speak unto them all that I shall conunand him " (Deut. 
xviii. 18). The determinative and judicial functions, to- 
gether with the ministration, of worship, were assigned to 
the priests, and so far the theocracy was represented by a 
hierarchy. In the exerctae of the determinative function, 
the priests were to be directed by the oracle of Urim and 
Thummim^ § 159. 

§ 73. Local Judges. — Supreme Court of Judicature, 

163 The judicial power, indeed, was not limited to the 
c priesthood. *' Judges and officers," shophetim and «Ao- 

terim, were to be appointed in '' all the gates " of Israel 
(Deut. xvi. 18). It seems that the local judges and magis- 
trates were the "elders" of each city (Deut. xix. 12; xxi. 
3, ff. ; xxii. 15 ; 1 Kings xxi. 8^ 1 1 ; 1 Sam. xi. 3 ; xvi. 4). 
But the priests, as representatives of the Supreme Ruler, 
were to form the supreme court of judicature (Deut. xvii. 
8, fF. comp. 2 Chron. xix. 8, if.). The sentence pronounced 
by this court is the "judgment of the Lord:" in coming 
before "the priests and judges," the contending parties 
came " before the Lord : hence the judges are called 
Elohim (Psa. Ixxxii. 6, "I have said, Ye are Gods"), as in 
Exod. xxi. 6, " he shall bring him to the Elohim,'' E. V. 
"judges," and xxii. 7, f. 
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164, 165. § 74, 75.] samuel and the prophets. 63 

§ 74. Joshua^ and the Judges extraordinary. 

The executive power passed from Moses to Joshua, and 164 
subsequently, after an interval of anarchy, to the judges a 
extraordinary, whose succession ended with Samuel. These 
shoph*tim^, from Othniel to Samson, k period of nearly 400 
years, were military chieftains or heroes, who, in time of 
oppression under foreign conquerors, gathered their com- 
patriots or tribesmen aroynd them, and, having effected 
their deliverance from the servitude, became by common 
consent chiefs of the tribe or tribes, or of the whole 
nation': their sons sometimes sueceedhig (Judg. ix. 2; 
1 Sam. viii. 1). Deborah, as a prophetess (Judg. iv. 4), b 
i. e. speaking in God's name, Eli, as high -priest, and after 
him Samuel, "judged Israel," in the civil sense of the 
word, not as leaders of armies (1 Sam* iv. 18 ; vii. 15). 

§ 75. Introduction of the Kingdom,^ Samuel and 
the Prophets, 

In the foresight of the time when Israel would desire to ] G5 
have a king, "like as all the nations that are about, '* the 
law (Deut. xvii. 14 — 20) permitted the election of one 
from among their brethren to that dignity : and only stipu- 
lated (1) that he should not multiply horses; (2) nor 
wives : (3) " that he shall write him a copy of this law in 
a book," &c. This crisis^ arrived in the time of Samuel c 
(1 Sam. viii.), who consented unwillingly to the people's 
demand, but seems to have placed the monarchy under 
limitations (ib. x. 25), the precise nature of which is not 
further expressed, and not only as long as he lived retained 
Saul under control of the theocracy, but, after his death, 
through the prophets trained in his school (see § 55), ex- 

^ The Carthaginian suffetes (the word is the same) are compared by 
Livy to the Roman consuls : he renders the name by judices. The 
Tynans also, in the sixth centrury b.c., had, instead of kings, magis- 
trates whom Josephns calls diKafrrai, doubtless 9hoph*iim, 

' The verb shaphat (different from din) occurs in the general sense, 
eausam alicujiu agere^ ttteri, Josephns aptly expresses the rule of the 
shoph'tim by the terms tfytftovia, dpxfl- 

* Abhneleeh, son of Gtideon, became ifor a short time ** king *' (rather 
Hpavvot) in Sichem (Judg. ix. 2). 
o 2 
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64 DIONITY AND POWER OF TBB KING. [166, 167. § 76. 

(165) ercised the like control over succeeding kings. The Pro- 
A phets were the direct representatives or spokesmen of the 
Divine King, and, as preachers, reprovers, and counsellors, 
restrained and directed the earthly kins. Called to their 
office by God, they received no visible inauguration or 
consecration (unless at the hands of the superior prophet, 
1 Kings xix. 16; 2 Kings ii. 9), and had no other cre- 
dentials of their mission than the divine power accona- 
panying their words and deeds. For false pretensions to 
the prophetical office, the punishment was death (Deut. 
xiii. 5). 

§ 76. Dignity and Power of the King, 

166 Originally the king, was to be chosen by God (Deut. 
B xvii. 15) through his organs the prophets, or by the 

oracle (1 Sam. ix. 17; x. 1. 17 — 24; xiii. 14; xvi. 1. 
3, fF.). To David the throne was made hereditary by 
promise (2 Sam, vii. 12) in the line of Solomon. In 
doubtful cases of succession, the decision was given through 
prophets or priests (1 Kings i. 24 ; 2 Kings xi. 4, ff*.). 
Even the kingdom of Israel (the ten tribes) was founded by 
a prophet (1 Kings xi. 31), and its dynasties were altered 
by their interposition (1 Kings xvi. 2; 2 Kings ix. 1), 
Sometimes the king himself nominated the son who should 
c succeed him (2 Chron. xi. 22). In later times, the popu- 
lar will (2 Kings xxi. 24 ; xxiii. 30), or foreign influence 
prevailed (ibid, xxiii. 34; xxi v. 17). In the kingdom of 
Israel were frequent revolutions (Hos. xiii. 9 — 11), 

167 The king was representative* of the invisible King Jeho- 
vah. He was supreme circa sacra : examples— :David 
bringing up the ark to Sion ; Solomon removing it ; 
Jehoash ordering the repairs of the house ; Hezekia^ and 
Josiah reforming the corruptions of religion (2 Sam. vi. 1 ; 
1 Kings viii. 1 ; 2 Kings xii. 4 ; xviii. 4 ; xxiii.). — 
Jeroboam taking upon him to remodel the Mosaic ritual 
(1 Kings xii. 26—33) for the new kingdom of Israel ; and 
Ahaz, to introduce a new form of altar at Jerusalem 

^ Henoe, in the primary or historical'sense of Psa. ii., it is said to the 
king, "Thou art my son;'' and in the same sense in Psa. ex., David, 
after the erection of his palace beside the ark on Mount Zien, is 
addressed as sitting at God's right hand. 
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168—170. § 77.] ROYAt REVEKtJES. 6S 

(2 Kings xvi. 10), exemplify the abuse of tbis power. (167) 
Tbe king claimed the right to depose the high-priest and A 
appoint another, as Solomon did (1 Kings ii. 26). It 
is even said of David (2 Sam. vi. 18), and of Solomon 
(1 Kings iii. 4 ; viii. 5. 14), that they offered sacrifices 
and ** blessed the people in the name of the Lord ;'* but 
both these acts must be understood to have been performed 
by the appointed ministry ; and Uzziah pretending to exer- 
cise the right of offering incense yra» struck with leprosy 
(2 Chron. xxvi. 16—19). 

In temporals, the king exercised the supreme power 168 
in judicial causes (2 Sam. xiv. 4 ; xv. 2 ; 1 Kings iii. 16 ; 
Psa. cxxii. 5), in making peace and war (1 Sam. xi. 5 — 8; 
2 Sam. X. 7% in imposing taxes and compulsory labour ; 
in levying the army and taking the command of the host 
(1 Sam. viii. 11. 20). 

The royal power was in some measure limited by com- 169 
pacts entered into at his election* (Saul, 1 Sam. x. 25 ; b 
David, 2 Sam. v. 3 ; Rehoboam, 1 Kings xii. 4 ; Joash, 
2 Kings xi. 17); by the contrc^ exercised by the pro- 
phets; by the ancient popular freedom (1 Sam. xrv. 45; 
2 Sam. XX. 16 — 22), smd the ancient constitution of the 
tribes^ who occasionally levied war on their heathen neigh- 
boars on their own account (1 Chron. iv. 41 ; v. 10). 
Sometimes, however^ the king exercised despotic and 
irresponsible power (1 Sam. xxii. 17 ; 1 Kings it. 25^ 
31.*46; xii. 4). 

§ 77. Royal Revenues. 

Gifts from his subjects, as in all oriental courts (1 Sam, 170 
X. 27; xvi. 20; 2 Sam. viii. 2. 6. 10; 1 Kings v. 1 ; c 
X. 25), booty taken in war (2 Sam. viii. 6. 10), fines and 
confiscations (2 Sam. xvi. 4 ; 1 Kings xxi. 15), crown- 
lands (1 Sam. viii. 14 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 26. ff; 2 Chron. 
xxvi. 10 ; comp. Ezek. xlv. 7), compulsory labour (1 
Sam. viii. 12. 16 ; 1 Kings v. 13 — 18, with which, bo>w- 
ever, comp. ix. 20=— 22), tithes (1 Sam. vfii. 15 ; comp. 

* The phrase, "the manner of the kingdom" in I Sam. tiii. 11, is a 
warning what the people must expect, of right and wrong on the part 
of the king r hut the same expression used by Samnel ibid. x. 25, 
relates to the constitutional rights and duties of king and people, 
o 3 
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66 THE COUET AND OFFICERS. [171. § 78. 

(170) 1 Sam. xvii. 25 ; Ezek. xlv. 8), taxes (1 Kings x. 14), 
A tribute from foreign states (ibid. 15; Isa. xvi. 1), and, in 
extraordinary emergencies, forced poll-tax (2 Kings xv. 
20 ; xxiii. 35 ; comp. Isa. xxxiii. 18). Solomon and 
some later kings also derived income from foreign com- 
merce ; and there were also dues accruing from the transit 
of caravans (1 Kiugs x. 15). 

§ 78. The Court and Officers. 

171 1. Coim«e22or«,^V<«tm, fAartm (2 Sam. XV. 12; 1 Chron. 

B xxvii. 82 ; 1 Kings xii. 6 — 8 ; Jer. xxvi. 10, ff. ; xxxvi. 
12, ff.), among these ^Hhe king*s companion^*' or friend, 
was probably chief (1 Chron. xxvii. 33'). 2. The chan- 
cellor, mazkir, E. V. "recorder" (2 Sam. viii. 16; xx. 
24 ; 1 Kings iv. 3 ; 2 Kings xviii. 18. 37 ; Isa. xxxvi. 
22), is generally supposed to have been the court-histo- 
riographer, magisier memariije, a commentariis (answering 
to the ' vaka-nuwis' of the Persian court): and it is certain 
that the Hebrews had their royal annals (1 Kings xiv. 19, 
et passim; comp. Esther vi. 1) : but the Hebrew mazkir 
seems at the same time to have had some administrative 

c function. 3. The scribe, or state secretary, sopher (2 Sam. 
viii. 17 ; xx. 25 ; 1 Kings iv. 3 — Solomon had two — 
2 Kings xii. 10 ; xix. 2 ; xxii. 3), who had a private 
chamber appointed for his use (Jer. xxxvi. 12. 20). 4. 
The steward of the household, ** he tliat was over the 
house" (1 Kings iv. 6; Isa. xxxvi. 3; xxii. 15). 5. The 
master of the robes, ** he that was over the vestry" (2 Kings 
X. 22 ; xxii. 14). 6. The supervisor of taxes, '* he that 
was over the tribute" (2 Sam. xx. 24 ; 1 Kings iv. 6 ; 
xii. 18). 7. Solomon had officers for collecting the pro- 
vision for the royal household, each from his appointed 

1 It is remarkable that the term cohen, ** priest/' is found applied to 
certain officers about the king's person, who certainly were not of the 
sacerdotal order (2 Sam. viii. 18), **and David's sons were coh*nim, 
E. V. chief rulers" LXX. aifXdpxah chamberlains ; 1 Chron. zviii. 1 7 
expresses it '' heads on the side of the king." See also 1 Kings iv. 5 ; 
2 Sam. xx. 26 ; 1 Chron. xxvii. 25 : the two last were military com- 
manders. In all these passages this term is used in the original. The 
probability is, that cohen retained its original sense =prinoe or chief: 
as * Jethro, chief of Midian.' 
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172, 173. § 79.] INAUGURATION, &c, 67 

district, twelve in all, by monthly rotation (1 Kings iv. 7). (171) 
D^vid had similar officers (1 Chron. xxvii. 25), and the a 
kings of Israel (I Kings xx. 15, "princes of the pro- 
vinces"). 8. The captain of the host (2 Sam, viii. 16; 
XX. 23 ; 1 Kings iv. 4). 9. The captain of the guard 
(2 Sam. viii. 18 ; xx. 23), sometimes identical with the 
former (as 1 Kings iv. 4). 10. The king's hody-guard^ 
in David's reign Cherethites and Felethites (2 Sam. viii. 18 ; 
XV. 18 ; XX. 7. 23 ^), afterward cari and raisim (2 Kings xi. 
4. 19), organized by David (Saul had his ratsim, 1 Sam. 
xxii. 17). These, especially the Cherethites or Cari, 
served as executioners (ibid, and 1 Kings ii. 25. 34. 36) ; 
the Pelethites and ratsim, or " runners," as couriers, or 
state-messengers (2 Chron. xxx. 6, answering to the Per- 
sian ityyapot, comp. Matt. v. 41). 

§ 79. Inauguration, Insignia^ and Court, 

The new king was anointed by a prophet or priest 172 
(1 Sam. X. 1 ; xvi. 12 ; 1 Kings i. 39 ; 2 Kings xi. 12), b 
hence Messiah "anointed" (1 Sam. xxiv. 6; 2 Sam. i. 14. 
16 ; xix. 21 ; Psa. ii. 2), amid the acclamations of the 
people and other festivities (1 Sam. x. 24 ; xi. 15 ; 1 
Kings i. 34. 38 ; 2 Kings xi. 12). The royal attire (comp. 
Isa. xxxiii. 17), besides magnificent clothing (a purple 
robe, 1 Mace. x. 62 ; xiv. 43 ; Acts xii. 21), consisted of 
the diadem, nezer (2 Sam. i. 10; 2 Kings xi. 12), the 
crown, 'tar ah (2 Sam. xii. 30), the armlet (2 Sam. i. 10), 
the sceptre, shebet (of wood, Ezek. xix. 11) ; his seat, the 
throne, kisse (1 Kings x. 18). 

David first formed a court by establishing his palace on 173 
Zion as the royal residence ; and Solomon increased its c 
pomp and magnificence by new buildings and gardens 
(Eccles. ii. 5). Saul kept his royal table (1 Sam. xx. 5), 
and David (2 Sam. ix. 7), with music during the repast 
(2 Sam. xix. 35 ; Eccles. ii. 8). The attendants were 
numerous (ibid. v. 7): and so was the royal harem (2 Sam. 
v. 13; 1 Kings xi. 1 ; Eccles. u. s.), which passed to his 

1 Othei^s take the Cherethites and Pelethites to be Philistines^ the 
former of the south, the latter of the north ; and explain Cart to mean 
'* bought slaves.'^ 
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68 CONSTITUTION AFTElt THE EXILE. [174 177* § 80- 

(178) successor (2 Sam. xii. 8, whence explain 2 Sam. xvi. 22 ; 
A 1 Kings ii. 18—23). 

174 Ceremonial — Prostration before the king (1 Sam. xxiv. 
8 ; 2 Sam. ix. 6 ; xix. 18; 1 Kings i. 16), kissing (1 Sam. 
X* 1 ; Psa. ii. 12), greeting (salam, 1 Kings i. 31; eomp. 
Dan. ii. 4; iii. 9). The attendants stood before him (1 Sam* 
Axiu 6 ; 1 Kings x. 8 { comp. Deut. x. 8). The kings were 
much in public, and easy aC access (2 Sam. xix. 8 ; 1 Kings 
XX. 39 ; 2 Kings vi. 26; Jer. xxxviii. 7 ; 2 Sam. xiv. 2, fF. ; 

1 Kings iii. 16 — not as the Persian kings, Esther iv. 1 1 ). 
After their decease they were interred, more or less mu- 
nificently, in the royal sepulchres at Jerusalem (1 Kings ii. 
10; xi. 43; xiv. 31; 2 Kings xxi. 18. 26; xxiii. 30; 

2 Chron. xxvi. 23 ; comp* 2 Chron. xxviii. 27)* 

§ 80. Constitution during and after the Exile, 

175 After the destruction of Jerusalem, Gedaliah was ap- 
B pointed as viceroy over the people who remained in the 

land (2 Kings xxv. 22). In the exile, the ancient consti^ 
tution probably was revived (Ezek. xiv. 1 ; xx. 1 ; Susann. 
6. 28. According to the Jewish tradition, the exiles were 
ruled by a '' prince of the captivity,'' roah haggeluth. In 
Ezra i. 8, Zerubbabel is called prince of Judah. 

176 After the return, the settlers were under one or more 
Persian satraps, pachoth (Neh. ii. 9 ; comp. Ezra iv. 8 ; 
V. 6 ; vi. 6), but at the same time under a governor of their 
own, also called pechah and tirshatha (Hagg. i. 1. 14 ; ii. 2. 
21 ; Ezra ii. 63 ; Neh. v. 14. 18 ; viii. 9 ; x. 2), together 
with nobles and presidents {s^ganim, Neh. ii. 16 ; iv. 19 ; 
V. 7), district rulers (sar pelek, Neh. iii. 9. 14, 15), and 

C judges (Ezra vii. 25). The tributes are described (Ezra 
iv. 13 ; vii. 24), as " toll, tribute, and custom,'* literally, 
way-money, use-rent, ground or income tax. 

1 77 Under the Ptolemies, the high-priests farmed the royal 
dues, which arrangement must have invested them witli 
a certain degree of authority. The yearly rent was twenty 
talents (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4. 1). Under the Seleucidse, 
Judaea was subject to the orparfiydQ of Phenicia and Ccele- 
syria (2 Mace. iii. 5 ; iv. 4 ;. viii. 8), and the dues were 
levied by collectors (1 Mace. x. 41 ; xiii. 37), but were 
sometimes fanned by the high-priest (1 Maoc. xi. 28. 
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178 180. § 81.] THE SANHEDRIM. 69 

35 ; xiii. 15. 39. See the imposts described, ibid. x. 29, (177) 
30). The yearly rent seems to have amounted to 300 a 
talents (1 Mace. xi. 28 ; comp. the much larger sum de- 
manded ibid. XV. 31.) 

Under the Hasmonsean princes, the government was a 178 
pure hierarchy, which was brought to an end by Pompey, 
who laid Judaea under tribute, b. c. 64, but was for a short 
time restored by Caesar ; after which succeeded the rule of 
Herod and his successors. (The revenues of the Herod s 
were considerable ; arising from crown-lands, ground-tax, 
and other imposts.) 

When Palestine became, first partially, then wholly, a 179 
Roman province, governed by procurators under the praeses b 
Syriae, the Jews paid the taxes usual in other Roman 
provinces \ 

§ 81, The Sanhedrim, Synedrium^, 

This supreme court of judicature, in things spiritual and 180 
temporal, consisted of seventy members from the priestly 
order, the learned and elders {iipxiepei^f ypa/i/4arecc, irpetr- 
fivrepoi), under a president, nasi (doubtful whether always 
the high-priest), and vice-president, ab beth din. The c 
first mention of this court occurs in the Hasmonaean era 
(Hyrcanus II. and Antipater), but probably it was of earlier 
origin (Deut. xvii. 8 ; 2 Chron. xix* 8). 

^ These were the ground-tax and poll-tax Krjvvoc (Matt. xxii. 17)» tolls, 
yectigalia, rtXti, let out to the publicani, and levied by the hated reXJvai, 
portitores (Luke iii. 12; xlx. 8). The Apx^TiXiovric (Luke xix. 2) 
represented the magister scriptura s. portuum. — Td diSpaxfia, Matt. 
xvii. 24, E. V. " tribute-money/' is quite a distinct thing, see § 205. 

' The causes brought before this court are said to have been such as 
concerned a whole tribe, or city, or a false prophet, or the high*priest, 
or the temple worship, or wilfiil levying of war, and offences against 
the state. Ordinary penal cases came before the lesser sanhednm of 
twenty-three, of which courts there was one in every city of more than 
one hundred and twenty inhabitants, and two at Jerusalem. Civil 
causes and matters of police were referred to the court of three in 
smaller towns. In the New Testament times, the criminal jurisdiction 
was abridged (John xviii. 31 ; xix. 6 ; Joseph. Ant. xx. 9. 1). The 
cases in Acts vii. 6B ; Ant. u. s., were tumultuary proceedings. The 
place of meeting of the sanhedrim (jSovX^, fiovXfvriiptov) was the 
chamber GantA, in the Temple* 
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70 CIRCUMCISION. [181 — 184. § 82. 

§ 82, Right of Citizenship, — Circumcision. 

181 Strictly speaking, only descent from Abraham, Isaac, 
A and Jacob, conferred the r^hts of citizenship : and this 

not without the rite of circumcision, as the token of an 
interest in the national covenant. But heathen slaves 
(Gen. xvii. 12; Exod. xii. 44), foreigners dwelling in 
Palestine, and desirous of partaking the passover (Exod. 
xii» 48), and proselytes, who sought to be admitted to the 
. privileges of the Mosaic worship, must first be circum- 
cised, and so become members of the commonwealth of 
Israel. 

1 82 The ordinance of circumcision was given by God Him- 
B self to Abraham immediately before the conception of 

Isaac (Gen. xvii.). The child was to be circumcised on 
the eighth day, and the name was then given (Luke i. 
59. 62). The operation was performed with a sharp stone 
(Exod. iv. 25 ; Josh. v. 2), by any Israelite ; in case of need, 
even by the mother (Exod. iv. 25). 

183 Circumcision, however, was not peculiar to the Jews : 
c not only the other descendants of Abraham practised it 

(Arabs at the age of fourteen, as Ishmael), but the Egyp- 
tians also, as related by Herodotus, and other nations, 
especially in Africa. It appears, however, from other 
authors (Josephus, Origen, HorapoUo), that in Egypt cir- 
cumcision was received only by priests and other sacred 
persons. 

184 If, then, the practice itself is older than Abraham, it 
D may seem that this seal of the covenant betokened the 

priestly and sacred character of Abraham and his de- 
scendants (Israel, "a kingdom of priests and an holy 
nation," Exod. xix. 6). As used by the heathen, it cor- 
responded with other bodily incisions, tonsures, &c., prac- 
tised by different nations (comp. Levit. xix. 27; marg. 
of Jer. ix. 26 ; xxv. 23 ; xlix. 32). It was a sacrifice 
performed on the body, and a permanent badge of sanctity. 
Jeremiah (ix. 25, 26, where he reproachfully places his 
own nation among the " circumcised-uncircumcised," i. e, 
those who have the outward rite, without the inward virtue) 
specifies " Egypt and Edom, and the children of Amnion 
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185, 186. ( 83.] CUSTOMARY LAW. 71 

and Moab, and all that have the corners of their hair (184) 
polled, and that dwell in the wilderness " (Ishmaelites, a 
Arabs). Edomites aqd Egyptians were admissible into 
the congregation in the third generation (Deut. xxiii. 7, 8), 
but a Moabite or Ammonite was to be excluded " to the 
tenth generation," •'. e, " for ever," The law does not 
prescribe the like rigorous exclusion of the Canaanites, 
because it was assumed that they would be exterminated. 
But the mention of Uriah the HUtite^ and Araunah the 
Jebusitet in David's time, shows that such Were in prac- 
tice admitted. It is remarkable that *^ uncircumcised," as 
a term of reproach, is emphatically applied only to the 
Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 6 ; xvii. 26. 36 ; xviii. 25 — 27 ; 
xxxi. 4 ; 2 Sam. iii. 14). Eunuchs, and children of pros- b 
titudon, were also und^r sentence of perpetual exclusion 
(Deut. xxiii. 2, 3). 



Law. 

§ 83. Customary Law, — Laws of Moses, 

Of the old patriarchal law there are traces in the earlier 185 
history, and relics in the Mosaic code ; e. g. in the law of 
primogeniture, of the goelj or avenger of blood, of levirate- 
marriage, comp. Deut. xxv. 8. 

" Ye shall be holy, for I am holy," is the principle on 1 86 
which the whole Mosaic legislation is based. Because God c 
dwells as King in the midst of his people, therefore in all 
their relations to Him, to each other, and to the world, 
Israel, as ^^a kingdom of priests," shall be pure and holy. 
To this end, divine regulations are issued ; and not only the 
manner in which God is to be approached and worshipped, 
but the rights of persons and of property are matters of 
religious obligation. Sins against God are, at the same 
time, offences against the state — theocratic treason. Hence 
the line cannot be drawn here so distinctly as in the '* An- 
tiquities " of other nations, between the several domains of 
religion, polity, and jurisprudence. 
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72 PENALTIES. [187 — 189. § 84, 85. 

§ 84. Principle of Penal Justice. 

187 The atonements which must be made to God, through 
A sin-offerings and trespass-offerings , for transgressions not 

wilfully committed, were in a certain sense penalties. For 
wilful sin (done '* with a high hand**) there was no sacrifice. 
But the law has also its civil penalties. 

The principle of penal justice was retaliation^ lex talionis, 
(Exod. xxi. 23, flP. ; Levit. xxiv. 17. 19, f. ; Deut. xix, 
21) : and warning to others (Deut. xvii. 13 ; xix. 20), not 
the correction of the offender, is set forth as the end for 
which punishment is inflicted. Imputation is not to extend 
beyond the guilty person (Deut. xxiv. 16, a violation of 
this law in the case of Naboth, 2 Kings ix. 26). 

§ 85. Penalties. 

188 Imprisonment, though a common punishment in Egypt, 
B was unknown to the Law. In Jater times (Solomon), the 

personal liberty of an offender is abridged by restricting 
him, under penalty of death, to his own city (1 Kings ii. 
36). In the time of the later kings, incarceration is men- 
tioned (2 Chron. xvi. 10 ; Jer. xxxii. 2 ; xxxvii — xxxix.; 
comp. 1 Kings xxii. 27 ; Isa. xlii. 7)} and putting in the 
stocks (Jer. xx. 2). Banishment and excommunication 
are also unknown. The formula, ** that soul shall be cut 
o(F from among his people," means death. Ezra vii. 26, 
mentions banishment and imprisonment ; x. 8, separation 
from the congregation*. 

189 Punishment by monei/ fines was recognized by the law, 
c but not much resorted to, except as compensation for 

damage (Deut. xxii. 19. 29). The amount was either lefl 
to be estimated by an umpire (Exod. xxi. 21), or was fixed 

^ The rabbins mention two degrees of ezoommunication (a punish- 
ment of later date, subsequent to the captivity). 1. Niddui^ exdosion 
from public worship and from all intercourse with others, at less than 
four cubits length, for thirty days. The person under this sentence not 
allowed to trim his hair, and must not enter the temple by the usual 
gate : if he died under it, stones were thrown on his coffin. In case of 
impenitence, 2. Cherem (anathema) total exclusion, with cursing. 
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190—192. § 86, 87.] capital punishmbkt. 78 

by the law, (Deut. u. s.) : compensation in kind for stolen (189) 
property to be four and five-fold (Exod. xxii. 2; corap. a 
2 Sam. xii. 6). In one case a sum of money is allowed 
as a ransom of forfeited life (Exod. xxi. 29, 30). In the 
time of the kings, punishment by fine was used in an 
oppressive manner (Prov. xvii. 26 ; Amos ii. 8). 

Corporal punishment^ by blows with the staff, was not 190 
recognized by the law ; it was Egyptian and servile. The 
scourging, chastising or beating (Deut. xxii. 18 ; xxv. 2 : 
comp. Prov. x. 13) was inflicted with leathern thongs, not 
exceeding forty stripes (Deut. xxv. 3), hence in practice, 
'* forty stripes save one," for fear of exceeding (2 Cor. xi. 
24). 

Corporal mutilation (an eye for an eye, and a tooth for 191 
a tooth "), by lex talionis (Exod. xxi. 23, ff. ; Lev. xxiv« b 
19, 20; Deut. xix. 21), enjoined by the law, was doubtless 
practised, but probably was usually commuted into a money 
penalty ; this was prohibited only in case of homicide 
(Numb. XXXV. 31)^ 

§ 86. Capital Punishment, 

Death, — ^The cases in which capital punishment was 192 
ordered come under two heads: 1. Wilful sin against 
God (theocratic treason): 2. Wilful violation of the sacred- 
ness of man ; murder, adultery, cursing of parents, &c. 
The formula is, " die the death ; " " that soul shall be cut 
off from among his people," or, " from the congregation." 
It was inflicted by stoning, that all might help to execute 
the sentence (Numb. xv. 35, 36 ; Josh. vii. 25 ; Deut. xiii. 
10, 1 1 ; xvii. 6, 7). To make the punishment more severe, c 
burning of the corpse was added in some cases (Levit. xx. 
14 ; xxi. 9 ; comp. Gen. xxxviii. 24 : no burning alive, 
see Josh. vii. 15, 25; 1 Kings xiii. 2; 2 Kings xxiii. 20). 
The bodies of heinous criminals were hanged up on a stake 
(Numb. xxv. 4, 5), to be taken down, however, and buried 
before evening (Deut xxi. 22, 23; comp. Josh. viii. 29; 
X. 26 ; 2 Sam. xxi. 6, ff.). Throwing stones on the ffrave 
of notorious criminals was a punishment early in use (Josh, 
vii. 26; viii. 29; 2 Sam. xviii. 17). 

1 Comp. the Law of the XII Tabb. " Si membrum rupsit, nisi cum 
eo paidt, taliod estod." So the laws of Athena. 

Heb. Ant. h 
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74 EXTRA-£«GJLL POWISSIfBlTTB, &C. [198, 194. § 87. 

§ 87< E<£ira»L€pal PufUshmffiniB aini Revenges^ 

193 Stoning by tumaltuary process without form of law 
A (£3cod. xvii. 4; Johnx. 81 ; Acts vii. 53» 59). Aoeording 

to the rabbins, the order was, that the criminal should be 
flung down by the first witness from a place twiee the 
height of a man, and then, if he were not dead, the second 
witness should throw a heary stone at his heart. Under 
die kings, and in later times, there is mention of forms 
of punishment not ordered by the law, and derired, pw- 
haps, from foreign nations. Burning aliv« in a furnace or 
kiln (2 Sam. xii. 31 ; comp. Dan. iii. 6). Sawing asunder 
(2 Sam. ibid. ; Heb. xi. 87 ; the traditional martyrdom of 
Isaiah). Cutting asunder, or hewing in pieces (I Sam. xv. 
23; 2 Sam. iv. 12, after death; Ezek. xvi. 40; xxiiL 47, 
are figurative; comp. Dan. ii. 5; iii. 29; Matt.xxiv. 51). 
B Precipitating from a rock (2 Chron. xxv. 12 ; 2 Mace. vi. 
10). Dashing children against comer woills (2 Kings viii. 
12 ; Isa. xiii. 16). Stretching on the rack, and beating to 
death (jvfiTravttr^ot, 2 Mace. vi. 19. 28. 30 ; Heb. xi. 35). 
"Death in ashes" (2 Mace. xiii. 5 — 8; comp. Val. Max. 
ix. 2. 6). Drowning, KarairovrivfjL6c9 Matt, xviii. 6, the 
'Roman punishment of parricides, *' oneratis gravi pondere 
tservieibus,'' Sueton. Scourging with scorpions, «. e^ with 
hashes armed with pricks (1 Kings xii. 11). 

194 Crueifixion, also Roman, though used before by the Per- 
c sians (Herodot., perhaps Ezra vi. 11; Esther vii. 9), the 

Cartliaginians, and later Jews, was an ignominious punish- 
ment inflicted on slaves (crudelissimum teterrimumque su^ 
plictum, servitutis extremum aummumque eupplicium, Cie.), 
•robbers, assassins, deserters, and other heinous criminals. 
The person, first scourged, bore his cross, or its transverse 
•beam, to the place of execution, usuiidly outside the city, 
was stripped, wad the cross, with its title, being first set up, 
he was lifted up to it, so that the body rested (astride) upon 
•the irny/ia, or projecting peg, fixed in the centre (Justin 
Mart. Dial. c. Tryph.), with the hands nailed to the trans- 
verse beam, Ae feet sometimes only bound, but often (and 
D perhaps usually) nailed. The draught of ^ wine mingled 
with myrrh" (Mark xv. 23) was offered (in mercy) to 
produce stupefaction. It was a death of lingering tortiue« 
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sometimes shortened by breaking the li^ of the criminal (194) 
(crura fracta^ Cic.) Among thq heathen, the body remained ▲ 
on the cross to waste. away, and be devoured by birds of 
prey : a military guard was set to prevent its being removed 
for burial. But the Jews buried, the bodies, of criminals. 



General Arrangement of Laws. 

The Mosaic laws may be arranged under three heads i-^. 195 
I. The sanctity of man in relation to man. H. The sanc- 
tity of man in relation to nature, and of nature in reladoato 
man. III. The sanctity of God and of his kingdom.. 

I. The sanctity of man^ in relation to man, comprises : 1^ 
{a) The sanctity of man's life and person, (h) Sanctity B 
of property, (c) Sanctity of the family. 

(a) Sanctity of Life and Person. 

§ 88.. Of Homicide; the Qoel; the Cities of Refuge. 

Because man is made in the image of God, therefore 197 
'' whoso slieddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be' 
shed : " this was one of the precepts o{ the. Law given ta 
Noah, Gen. ix. 6. In times prior to the establishment of 
public law, the duty of avenging blood devolved upon the 
B^xt of kin. The goel (redeemer) is the nearest heir to 
the deceased, together with whose property he inherits his 
duties. (Even a whole family may undertake this ofQce,. 
2 Sam. xiv. 7 ; hence Ruth ii. 20, Boaz, " one of our 
goels.") This patriarchal institution waa still in fbrce m 
David's time (2 Sam. iii. 26—30; comp. ii. 23). It was 
sanctioned by the law (Numb. xxxv. 1 9, fF.), but its aeve-f 
rity was mitigated by the institution of cities of refuge^ to 
which the slayer migbt escape, liable, however, to be skuft 
by the goel if overtaken on the way. They were designed c 
iae the security only of the unintentional homicide. In 
every case judgment waa to be held by the congregation 
(or elders of his city), to whom the slayer must declare his 
cause (Josh. xx. 4), and if it was proved that there was no 
malicious intention, he was to be restored to the city of his 
H 2 
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76 WILFUL MURDER, &c. [198—200. § 89. 

(197) refuge, there to abide until the death of the high-priest, bat 
A liable, if found at any time by the goel without the city, to 
be put to death by him. After the death of the high- 
priest, the slayer might " return to the city of his posses- 
sion" (Numb. XXXV. 24—28 ; Deut. xjx. 11—13; Josh. 
XX. 1 — 6). 

§ 89. Wilful Murder, and other Injuries. — False Witness. 

198 No compassion may be shown to the wilful shedder of 
innocent blood (Dent. u. s.) : it is a law of the cove- 
nant at Sinai (Exod. xxi. 12. 14 ; repeated Levit. xxiv. 

17. 21), that wilful murder shall be punished with death ; 
B the murderer to be dragged even from the altar. When 

* the murderer could not be discovered, the elders of the 
nearest city must make an atonement afler a manner pre- 
scribed, Deut. xxi. 1 — 9. A master killing his slave in 
beating him " shall surely be punished," Exod. xxi. 20, it 
is not said how ; but only if death ensue in the very act, 
comp. § 102. Even an ox goring a man to death must 
be killed by stoning, and its flesh accursed ; its owner, if 
he was aware of its vice, yet did not keep him in, shall 
also be put to death (a covenant law, Exod. xxi. 29); 
but in this case a ransom was allowed (ibid. 30 — 32), to 
c be assigned, ad libitum, by the goel. In no other case of 
homicide was ransom allowed, but expressly forbidden. 
Numb. XXXV. 31. 

199 . For bodily hurts, not mortal, the lex talionis was in 
force (Exod. xxi. 24, f. ; Levit. xxiv. 19, 20 ; Deut, 
xix. 21); for hurt to a woman, such as to cause mis- 
carriage, a fine to the husband (Exod. xxi. 22) ; as also a 
fine for other hurts, in compensation for loss of time (ibid. 

18, 19). No mention of suicide occurs in the law (comp. 
1 Sam. xxxi. 4 ; 2 Sam. xvii. 23 ; 2 Mace. xiv. 41, ffl). 

200 False witness, as a moral wrong to the person, is for- 
D bidden by the Decalogue ; and the laws prohibit, besides, 

calumny, hatred, partiality in judgment for rich or poor 
(Exod. xxiii. 3). No penalty, indeed, is specified ; but 
in Deuteronomy (xix. 16—21), the lex talionis is ordered 
to be applied to the false witness who had plotted against 
his neighbour's life. 
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201, 202. { 90, 91.] IMHBftlTANCE. 77 



(h) Sanctity of Property. 

5 ^^' ^^^ ^f ^^^^ ^^ Personal Property. 

In the original division of the land, each tribe (except 201 
Levi) had its allotment, and each fiimily of the tribe its a 
portion, to remain for ever inalienable (implied in Levit. 
XXV. 18. 2d; Numb, xxvii. 1 — 11; xxxii. 18; xxxiii. 54; 
xxxiv* 13 ; xxxvL; comp. 1 Kings xxi. 3 ; 2 Kings ix. 
10. 25, 26). Laiger portions were originally assigned to 
the lemlers, as in the case of Joshua and Caleb (Josh. xiv. 
6 — 14; xxiv. 30). — In later times, the sale of land was 
not infrequent (Prov. xxxi. 16; Luke xiv. 18); and in the 
Prophets, cemphunts are made of the accumulation of land 
in the hands of a few (Isa. v. 8; Mic. ii. 2 ; oomp. Nefa. v.; 
Eaek.xlv. 8; xlvi. 16—19)^ 

{91. Inheritance, 

The first-born inherited a double portion (Deut. xxi. 202 
17)) the others, perhaps, in equal shares. Daughters in* b 
herited only in failure of male issue, and then must not 
marry out of their tribe (Numb, xxvii. 8 ; xxxvi) V In 
failure of all issue, the inheritance passed to the £ither's 
brother, and failing these, to the father's next of kin (Numb« 
xxvii. 9 — 1 1). Even a servant might be adopted, receive 
the heiress in marriage, or be put upon a level with the ,. 
sons (1 Chron. ii. 34 ; Prov. xvii. 2) : whence it appears 
that the owner had the right of disposal to a certain extent 
No inheritance could be sold away in perpetuity, but only 
alienated until the fiftieth year, or year of jubile (§ 176), 
then to return to the original ppssessor. The sale, there- c 
fore, related only to a certain number of harvests (Lev. xxv. 
18 — 16. 23), subject to redemption by the owner or his 

1 Initanoes, however^ ooeur of dmghten inheiitfaig with bods, Neh. 
▼ii. 69 ; 1 ChtDn. it 21 ; oomp. Numb, zzzii. 41 ; Jmh. xv, 16 ; Jodg. 
i. 12 ; 1 Chron. ii. 18. 42. But the case of Caleb is particular, as he 
reoeiyed the land roond Hebron b^ extraordinary allotment in addition 
to his regular inheritance. Josh. xir. 6—16 ; xv. 13, 14. If heiresses 
did many o«t of their tribe^ the husband would pass into the tribe of 
the wife. 

H 3 
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78 8URETI8HIP. [203, 204. § 92, 93. 

(202)goel at any time before the jubile (ibid. 24 — 28) ^ A 

A house in a walled city might be redeemed within a year 

after the sale (ibid. 29) ; those in the country and Levitical 

cities were inalienable as the land (vv. 31 — 34). An 

exception only in the case of vows (Levit. xxvii. 16 — ^21). 

§ 92. Rights of Creditors and Debtors. 

203 The law admonished to lend to a brother Israelite in his 
distress, but forbade all interest, Exod. xxii. 25 ; a cove- 
nant-law, reinforced Lev. xxv. 85 — 37, and extended to 
loans of victuals, not to be made for any increase. In 
Deut. xxiii. 19, 20, the prohibition is expressly limited to 
Israelites : of a stranger, interest may be demanded (comp. 

B XV. 6 ; xxviii. 12). No penalty is annexed to violation of 
this law ; it was, however, regarded as a moral duty of all 
sincere Israelites (see Psa. xv. 5 ; Ezek. xviii. 8 ; xxii. 
12). Interest being prohibited, lending upon pledge or 
pawn was naturally all the more frequent, and the law 
does not forbid the lender to detain his debtor's goods for 
security, but prevents cruelty, by enjoining that the cloak, 

'. which was essential for covering at night, should be re- 
stored before night (Exod. xxii. 26, 27 ; Deut. xxiv. 12, 
13 ; comp. Matt. v. 40), to which Deut. adds that the 
hand-mill (so essential for every family, § 16) shall not be 
taken in pledge (v. 6), and that the lender shall not enter 
the house of the borrower to seize what article he chooses 

c for security (vv. 10, 11). No penalty being attached, com- 
plaints often occur of oppression in this way (Amos ii. 8 ; 
Ezek. xviii. 7. 12, ff. ; xxxiii. 15 ; comp. Job. xxii. 6 ; 
xxiv. 3. 7—10). 

$ 93. Suretiship. 

204 Concerning suretiship the law is silent, but it seems, 
B from the frequent advice on this subject in the Proverbs 

(xi. 15; xvii. 18; xx. 16; xxvii. 13; xxii. 26, 27; vi. 1 
— 5 ; for the phrase " striking of hands," comp. Job xvii. 3 ; 

> Of the letting of land for rent, there are no traces in the law or the 
history : the " debtors" in the parable of the unjust steward, Luke xvi. 
1 — 9, were not tenants, bat merchants, or traders, who had giten their 
bills for certain amounts of the produce of the owner's estates. 
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^05» 206. § 93» 94.] strictness of law or PROPEaxY. 79 

Levit. vi. 2. Heb.), to have been a common practice. (204) 
The surety in open court ** struck hands" with creditor a 
and debtor, and thenceforth was regarded and treated by 
the creditor in all respects as his debtor. If the debtor 
or his surety could not repay the creditor at the time agreed, 
he was given over into his power. The law gives no 
directions in this case; but it appears that the creditor 
could seize not only all the moveable goods, and even the 
land (until the year of release), but, in default of other 
property, the person of the debtor, or wife, or child, to 
use them as bond-servants ; but this only for a certain 
term of years. See below, "Slavery," § 101. In David's b 
time, insolvent debtors had no safety but in flight (1 Sam. 
^xii. 2). 

§ 93. Labour and Wages. 

To hire out a man's own labour, or that of his beast, 205 
was permitted. For a hired beast dying under its work 
only the hire was to be paid; for one lent, unless its 
owner were present, the full price was to.be made good 
(Exod. xxii. 14, 15). 

§ 94. Strictness of the Law of Property. 

The law strictly asserts the rights of property : not only 206 
stealing but coveting is forbidden in the fundamental Deca- c 
logufe. In the covenant and subsequent laws it is pro- 
vided, that if the thief be caught breaking in by night and 
killed, it is no blood-guiltiness. If the stolen goods be 
found entire in his possession, he is to restore two-fold; 
if be have used or made away with it, he shall restore, for 
an ox five-fold, for a sheep four-fold : if too poor to make 
restitution, he shall be sold for his thefl ; i. e. he becomes 
the bond-slave of the party robbed (for a term of years, 
Exod. xxii. 1 — 4). Man-stealing (plagium) was a capital 
offence (Exod. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Seduction ofn 
an unmarried daughter comes in the covenant law under 
the head of property, as daughters were sold in marriage 
(Exod. xxii. 16, 17). The seducer shall either marry 
her, paying the dowry to her father ; or, if the father 
refuse to give her, still he shall pay the dowry : see § 96. 
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80 DOMESTIC MORALITY OF HEBREWS. [207-*-*210* § 95. 

5207 The removal of the ancient land^-marks is a heinous 
A offence (Deut« xix. 14; xxvii. 17$ eomp. Hofl. v, 10), 
and is pronounced accursed. 

208 Property entrofited to another for safe keeping, if of 
things without life, and stolen, and the thief found, to be 
repaid double: if not found, the party entrusted must 
restore two-fold, if the judges, upon investigation, find 
him guilty of negligence: if cattle, he must replace it; 
not, however, if it was torn, and he could bring it for 
witness. Neither was he responsible for other mishapti 
upon his making oath befoire the judges of his innocence 
(Exod. xxii. 10*— 13). Strayed, or suffering beasts, even 
belonging to an enemy, must be brought back or relieved, 

B as if one's own (Exod. xxiii. 4, 5). For injuries done to 
others' property by neglect, as leaving a pit open, or by 
cattle goring other cattle, or trespassing on others' lands, 
or by fire spreading to standing corn, &c., compensation 
(Exod. xxi. 33-r*d6 ; xxii. 5, 6). 

(c) Sanctity of the Family. 
§ 95. Domestic Morality of the Hebrews* 

209 The force of inveterate custom is nowhere stronger than 
in the domestic relations, and it is chiefly in this depart- 
ment of the law that some usages, opposed to the spirit of 
the legislation, are "permitted" to the Israelites ^'for the 
hardness of their hearts*" (Matt, xix, 8). 

210 The father, in the patriarchal times, exercised absolute 
c authority over his children until themselves married. Re- 
verence for parents is enjoined in the Decalogue as the first 
duty next afler those pertaining to God himself: to beat, 
or only curse, father or mother, is an offence to be punished 
with death (Exod. xxi. 16. 17 ; a covenant law re-enacted 
Levit. XX. 9 ; comp. Deut. xxvii. 16). But the lather 
may not inflict death irresponsibly ; the incorrigible son 

* Even 80, the domestic morals of the Hebrews are most favourably 
contrasted with those of all other ancient nations. Snch pictures of 
fiunily virtnes as ocoor in the history and poetry of tiie Old Testament, 
are not to be met with elsewhere in ancient times ; and vioes, oommon 
in other nations, are unheard of among the Hebrews. For einmi^e, 
contempt and neglect of the aged when past service ^on the contrary, 
see Levit. ziz. 82), the practice of exposhig new-born infants, especially 
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itiust be brought before the elders of the city, and upon (210) 
their sentence he shall be stoned to death (Deut. xxi. 18 — a 
21). The law does not prohibit the selling of children 
(especially daughters) into slavery, among their own people^ 
or the giving them to creditors in pledge (Exod. xxi. '?)• 
The father had great authority in respect of the marriage^ 
as well of sons (Gen. xxiv. ; Exod. xxi. 9, 10 ; Judg« 
xiv. 2 ; comp. Gen. xxi. 21) as of daughters, but here the 
consent of the elder brother, or brothers generally, seems 
to have been necessary (Gen. xxiv. 50 ; xxxiv. 11), also 
in allowing or disallowing a daughter's vows (Numb. xxx. 
4—6). 

§ 96. Relation of Husband and Wife. 

In the Decalogue, adultery ranks next to murder; and 211 
in the laws the punishment for both parties in the crime is B 
death (Lev. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22; by stoning John viii. 
5; comp. Deut. xxii. 20, 21. 23, 24). In the case of '<a 
bondwoman betrothed to an husband," the punishment is 
less severe, viz. only "the woman shall be scourged," 
Levit. xix. 20 ^ ; but in the case of a free- woman betrotlied, 
death by stoning to both parties (Deut xxii. 23), but only 
of the man, if the woman was forced in the field, away 
from help (ibid. 25). For seduction of an unmiarried 
daughter (§ 94) a money-payment of fiHy shekels of silver, 
and, if marriage followed (§ 94), forfeiture of right of 
divorce (Deut. xxii. 28, 29). All unchastity is strictly c 
prohibited (Levit. xix. 29 ; Deut. xxiii. 18). A priest's 
daughter, convicted of whoredom, " to be burnt with fire" 
(after stoning, § 86). 

A husband, jealous of unchastity on the part of his wife» 212 
is required to subject her to a peculiar ordeal, or divine . 
judgment, described in Numb. v. 11 — 31. 

§ 97. Polygamy. 

Agreeably with the example of the patriarch Jacob, and 213 

* But the word rendered " scourged " may also be rendered, " let there 
be a distinction'' observed between this and the other cases, with which 
it must not be confounded — t. e, let her not be punished so severely, if 
at all (the condition of such persons being in fact ambiguous). 
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82 PROHIBITED MAHRIAOES. [214-^216. § Oft*. 

(213) the universal custom of the east, polygamy was allowed 
A (Exod. xxi. 9, f. ; Deui. xxi. 15 ; comp. Levit. xviii. 
18), but not encouraged ; these laws, in &ct, operated indi- 
rectly as hindrances, and it was expressly provided that 
the kings should not have many wives. David, however, 
multiplied his wives (2 Sam. iii. 3 — 5), and Solomon's 
harem was the main cause of his apostasy (1 Kings xi. 1-^ 
8). Rehofooam, Abtjah, and Ahab) were also polygamista 
(2 Chron. xi. 18; xiii. 21 ; 1 Kings xx. 3). 

214 Concubines, or wives of the second rank, enjoyed no 
B other conjugal right than that of cohabitation : they might 

at any time be sent away with a small present (Gen. xxi. 
14). Unfaithfulness in a concubine seems not to have 
been considered as adultery (LeviU xix. 20) ^ 

§ 98. Prohibited Marriages. 

215 Marriage with Canaanites was forbidden (Exod. xxxiv. 
16 ; Dent. vii. 3), but not widi heathen women absolutely 
(Deut. xxi. 10, ff.). Mosea himself married an Ethiopiaa 
(Kushite) woman (Numb, xii* 1 ; oomp. Ruth i'. 4 ; iv. 
13) ; though in later times the law was more rigorously 
interpreted (Ezra ix. 2 ; x. 3 ; Neh. xiii. 23). 

216 The forbidden degrees (Levit xviii. 6 — 18). Mother; 
c father's wife (wife's mother, xx. 14). Daughter; son's wife, 

son's daughter, daughter's daughter. Wife's daughter ; wife's 
son's or daughter's daughter. Sister; father's daughter, 
mother's daughter (father's wife's or mother's husband's 
daughter?), brother's wife, living wife's sister, father's 
sister, mother's sister, father's brother's wife'. The pu« 

^ The mbbins are not agreed as to the specific difference between the 
wife and the concubine ; some holding thi^ it consisted in the absence 
of the legal provision, or portion of the property, assigned on the day 
of marriage to the wife, in case of widowhood or dtroree: others in 
the absence also of the ceremonies of betrothal. Of the treatment of 
concubines taken in war, Dent. xxi. 10 — 14. 

' The Karaites, and many Christian theologians, have contended that 
the prohibition extends by analogy to the relations, brother's or sister's 
daughter; motiier's brother's wife; brother's or sister's son's wife ; de- 
ceased wife's sister. In ver. 11, "father's wife's daughter" coinddes 
with T. 9, firom which it is separated by a different proUbition. Perhaps 
the meaning is, daughter of ihther's wife, viz. by a former marriage : 
either omitting the clause "begotten of thy frther" (as a later addi- 
tion), or supplying <*not" befineit 
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nisbmeDt for incest generally is death by stoning : in the (fiW) 
more aggravated cases burning is added (Lev. xx* 14). a 

§ 99. Divorce. 

Concerning divorce^ no laws are given in the earlier 217 
books of the Pentateuch, . but in Deut. xxiv. 1 — 4 the 
right of divorce is feonceded to the man ("for the hardness 
of their hearts," Matt. xix. 8), except in two special cases 
(Deut. xxii. 19. 29). The form consists simply in giving 
" a bill of divorce * " — which was in itself no accusation or 
impeachment of the woman's character, but simply testified 
that she was free to marry another. It is ordered, how- b 
ever, that, after she has married another, she may not be 
taken back in maniage by the first husband, upon the death 
of the second husband, or when put away by him. 

$ 100. Levirate-marriage. 

It was a custom of the patriarchal times, diat the wife 218 
left by a man dying without children should be taken in 
marriage by his surviving brother, " to raise up seed to 
lus brother," Gen. xxx viii. 8 '. The law sanctions the usage, 
and orders that the first-born son of this woman " shall 
succeed in the name of his brother, that his name be not 
put out in Israel" (Deut. xxv. 5, C) ; ». e. the inheritance 
to continue in that line, §91* (Hence the widow, if c 
guilty of unchastity in the interval, was burned as an adul- 
teress, Gen. xxxviii. 24). 

1 The occasion of divorce, '' that he hath found some nncleanness in 
her," literally "hatefulness of anything," i.e. ''anything disagreeable/' 
was differently interpreted in later times, and gave rise to controversy. 
The sdiool of Shammai held that nothing less than adultery was a jus- 
tification : tiie school of Hillel, on the ctwfrary, that even the bonung 
or oversalting of the husband's food by the wife was sufficient; see 
Matt. xix. 3, ff., where our Lord decides, not for this or that interpre- 
tation of the law, but that, according to the mind of God, as declared 
in the beginning, marriage is dissolved only by aduHery. The wife had 
no power to divorce her husband, or to separate fi^m him : Mark z. 
12 alludes to Grecian customs : an instance in Salome, Joseph. Ant. 
XV. 7. 10. 

> The custom of levirate-marriage is said to have prevailed formerly 
■among the Indians and Persians, and to be found still among the Gallaa 
in Abyssinia, and the Circassians. 
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84 SLAVERY MITIGATED BT LAW. [219 — 221. § lOl, 102. 

219 This duty devolved upon the brother living in the same 
A place, ** when brethren live together," whether married or 

not. The brother declining this duty might release himself 
by going through a form of public disgrace ; the widow to 
draw off his shoe ^ in the presence of the elders in the gate, 
and to spit i^ his face. The duty relinquished with the 
rights thus ceded passed to the next of kin ; see Ruth iv. 5, 
where it appears that the goel who '' redeemed," i, e, under- 
took the inheritance of a kinsman deceased without issue,, 
was bound by this law to take the widow in marriage. 

§ 101. Relation of Masters and Bond-servants. 

220 Slavery was an established feature of ancient society 
B before the time of Abraham (Gen. xii. 16). The bond- 
servants were originally captives taken in war (Numb. 
xxxi. 11. 35 ; Deut. xx. 14; xxi. 10, f.), or. bought of 
the parents, or former owners, or of the merchants (Gen. 
xvii. 23), who obtained them from the conquerors, or 
from men-stealers ; the price, Exod. xxi. 32. To these 
were added such as sold themselves to a master (Lev. xxv. 
39. 47), or were taken in satisfaction for debt. Increased 
by marriage among themselves (servants bom in the house, 
Gen. xvii. 23), these formed a considerable portion of the 
Hebrew population. In large households, the " steward," 
or " eldest of the house," himself a bondman, was set over 
them, and often was a person of importance in the family. 

§ 102. Slavery mitigated by the Law. 

221 The law mitigates the harshness of this ancient institu- 
c tion by provisions ordained for all, without distinction of 

Hebrew or foreign extraction. In the Decalogue, the 
' Sabbath is declared to be for their benefit as well as their 
masters : and the Covenant Law (Exod. xxi. — xxiii.) opens 
with a series of precepts relating to them. In spiritual 
regards they are equal before God ; to be circumcised, 
(Gen. xvii. 10. 14. 25—27; comp. xxxiv. 15. 22 ; Exod. 
xii. 44), therefore entitled to all religious privileges : the 

1 To ** set the shoe," t. e. foot upon a piece of groand, meaning, to 
claim possession of it, Psa. z. 8 ; hence the drawing off the shoe be- 
tokens cession of that right. 
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sabbaths, the passover (Exod. xii. 44), the sacrifices offered (221) 
by the family (Deut. xii. 12. 17; xvi. 11. 14). They a 
have civil rights : the death of a slave under chastisement 
by his master is not to be unpunished, though the penalty is 
not fixed ; if, however, he do not die immediately (Exod. 
xxi. 20, 21), there is no punishment but the loss itself of 
his services ; corporal mutilation so inflicted entitles bond- 
man and bond-woman to freedom (Exod. xxi. 26, 27). 
In favour of the Hebrew bond-man, it is ordered that afler 
six years' servitude he shall be free in the seventh, leaving 
behind, however, the wife given him in marriage by his 
masif r, and her children. (Seven years' servitude was an b 
ancient practice. Gen. xxix. 18. 27; here in the opening of 
the covenant law it is limited to six.) If he decline his free- 
dom, his master shall bring him before the judges (viz. at 
the sanctuary), and bore his ear with an awl to the door, or 
door-post, and he shall serve him for ever (Exod. xxi. 2 — 
6)^ In Deut. xv. 15, ff., the right of freedom in the 
seventh year is extended to Hebrew bond-women likewise : 
the servants set free are not to be sent away empty. If 
the year of jubile came round before the seventh year, the 
release took place then (Levit. xxv; 40. 54). If the owner c 
be a stranger sojourning in the land (not a Hebrew), the 
law of release in the fiftieth year still holds, and the Hebrew 
servant may be redeemed from such by his relations, or, if 
he be able, by himself (Levit. xxv. 47 — 64). 

A Hebrew bond- woman, sold by her father, '^ shall not 222 
go out as the menservants do:'' this is a case of selling a 
daughter as a wife of second rank, or concubine. If she 
please not her master, she shall be dismissed immediately 
on repayment of the price, not wait for the seventh year. 
H^ may not sell her to strangers. If he bought her for his d 
son, he shall treat her as a daughter. If he marry another, 
he shall not diminish her maintenance and conjugal rights ; 
failing Ihis, she shall go out free without money, Exod. 
xxi. 7—11 (see § 96). 

A foreign woman taken in war, and made a concubine, 223 

1 Leyit. xxy. 39 — 11, the Israelite who, being poor, has sold himself 
into bondage, shall not be treated as other bond-men, but as a hired 
servant, and, of course, in the year of jubile (which is the subject of 
the chapter) he, his wife, and children, are to go out free. 

Heh. AnU i 
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86 LAW OF UNCLBAKNBSS. [224 — 226. § 103 — 105. 

(223) has the nghts of a wife, and if dismissed is to go out free : 
A in no case to be sold to others, Deut. xxu 10 — 14. 

§ 103. Hired Servants. 

224 Hired servants are to be treated with consideration, and 
to be paid their wages daily (Lev. xix. 13 ; Deut. xxiv. 14, 
15). The labour of one bondman seems to have been 
twice as heavy as that of the hireling (Deut. xv. 18). 

§ 104. Treatment of Strangers, i. e. Foreigners* 

225 ^' Thie stranger within thy gates" is to share in the rest 
B of the Sabbath. Such persons, whether runaway mves, 

or exiles from their own land, would usually be in extreme 
indigence, and as such are ranked with the poor as objects 
of compassion. The poor generally, whether Hebrews or 
heathen, are to be treated kindly, and relieved in their 
distress (Deut. xxiv. 12, fi*. ; xv. 7, ff.), their cause to 
be judged impartially (Exod. xxiii. 3 ; Lev. xix. 15), 
gleanings of field and garden to be left for them (Lev. xix. 
9, 10; Deut. xxiv. 19, ff.X and the spontaneous produce 
of the Sabbath-year (Lev. xxv. 5, 6). They shall also be 
invited to partake of the samficial and tithe-feasts (Deut. 
c xiv. 28, 29; xvi. 10, 11 ; xxvi. 12, 13). In short, "the 
stranger that dwelleth with thee shall be as one bom 
amongst you, and thou shalt love him as thyself; for ye 
were strangers in the land of Egypt" (Lev. xix. 34). 

IL — Sanctity of Man in relation to Nature, and 
of Nature in relation to Man. 

§ 105. Law of Uncleanness vn general. 

226 Israel was taught that God created all things, and that in 
]> the beginning aU was created very good — by which doc- 
trines all deifyii^ of the powers of Nature was excluded, 
and all heathenish dread of their hostility to man — but also 
that sin and defilement had intruded into the creation. To 
enforce this latter truth, the law gives a definite scope and 
religious sanction to natural aversions which bad led to the 
distinction (in early times) of clean and unclean, Lev. xx. 
25, 26. 
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The laws of Uncleanness relate to— (1) That which is 227 
unclean to eat* (2) Unclean to touch. (3) UncleaaA 
matter or cooditions. 

§ 106. Unclean Meats, 

Concerning vegetable matters no rules are prescribed. 228 
For animal food, — (1). Concerning quadrupeds, the general 
rule is : the clean are such as both part the hoof and chew 
the cud : all others are unclean. This includes, therefore, 
the animals used for sacrifice, ox, sheep, and goat ; and 
beside these, the numerous species of deer and gazelles 
(specified by name, Deut. xiv. 5). Among the excluded b 
are specially named, camel, coney, hare, swine, and all car- 
nivora (" whatsoever goeth on its paws "). (2) Of birds, 
only the forbidden are specified : many of the names are 
obscure, but it is sufficiently evident that all birds of prey, 
and most of the water-fowl, are prohibited. Doves and 
pigeons (as allowable for sacrifice), and quails (Exod. xvL 
13), were certainly permitted. (3) Of fishes and fish-like 
animals, those only are pure which have both fins and 
scales : for example, all serpent^like fishes (as eels, &c.\ 
are forbidden. (4) All smaller ■ animals (as mice), rep- c 
tiles, insects, are prohibited ; and the warning is emphsr- 
tically repeated Lev. xi. 41—44 : with the exception of 
locusts and other such insects as have four legs for walk- 
ing and two for springing (Lev. xi. 21). 

Further : of clean animals, all that dies of itself, or is 229 
torn of wild beasts, is prohibited (Exod. xxii. 30) ; this 
(Deut. xiv. 21) is connected with the emphatic warning 
against eating the blood of any animal, and the fat (i. e. the 
sacrificial entrails) of ox, sheep, or goat (Levit. vii. 23-— 
27); these, however, not because unclean, but because 
they are for the Lord only. 

§ 107. Of the Unclean to touch, — The lesser Defilement, 

Casual contact, handling, carrying away of any dead 230 
body, whether clean or unclean, caused the person to be d 
defiled (Lev. xi. 8. 11. 24—28. 31. 39, 40; Numb. xix. 
7, 8. 10. 21, 22; Lev. xvi. 26. 28). To eat of the 
carcase even of a clean beast (Lev. xi. 40), if it were torn, 
I 2 
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88 THE GREATER DEFILEMENT. [231. § 108. 

(230) or died a natural death, was defilement. The person 
A defiled in any of these ways was unclean until the evening, 
i. e. must be excluded from the congregation that whole 
day, and then must wash his clothes (and his person). 
Whatever thus defiled the person, defiled also all clothes, 
sacks, tools ; these must be washed, and be unclean until 
the evening: earthen vessels to be destroyed, and their 
contents rejected as unfit for food or other use ; ovens and 
baking-pots (§ 16) to be broken (Lev. xi. 32 — 38), but 
wells and cisterns not to be considered defiled by dead 
animals falling into them ; nor yet sowing seed, unless it 
were first moistened with water (as prepared for food). 
Even in war these rules were in force (Numb. xxxi. 19). 

§ 108. Contact with the human dead Body. — The greater 
Defilement, — Water of Separation. 

231 But to touch the dead body of man, or the bones of a 
B man, or a grave, caused a defilement for which a more 
lengthened and solemn purification was necessary (Numb, 
xix.). The uncleanness lasted seven days, and the cleans- 
ing was to be effected with' water prepared with peculiar 
solemnities. A young red heifer was to be slain without 
the camp (or city) in the presence of one of the higher 
priests ; some of its blood sprinkled seven times in the 
direction of the sanctuary, and all the body with its con- 
tents to be burnt, while the priest cast into the fire cedar- 
wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop (three substances otherwise 
c used in lustrations). The ashes being collected were laid 
up without the sanctuary in a clean place ; and when de- 
filement had been contracted by touch of a dead body of 
man, a portion of these was mixed with fresh water, and 
this ** water of separation " sprinkled with a branch of hys- 
sop, by a clean person, upon the persons, places, vessels, &c. 
which were defiled. Tliis lustration was to be performed 
on the third, and again on the seventh day; on the seventh 
day the person defiled must wash his clothes and bathe 
D himself in water and be clean at even. In this ceremonial, 
the priest, the person who burned, and he that gathered 
the ashes of the heifer, and he that applied the water of 
lustration, contracted thereby the defilement of the first 
degree, $ 107 ; and in like manner whatever the unclean 
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person touched, and whoever touched the same. This (231) 
law was made more strict in respect of the priests, but jl 
especially of the Nazarite, | 168. The transgressor of 
these laws, concerning defilement by the dead, to be " cut 
off from Israel, because he hath defiled the sanctuary of 
the Lord," Numb. xix. 1 — 22. Spoil taken in war from 
the heathen defiled next to the body of the dead. What- 
ever was fire-proof must be passed through the fire ; to 
the rest the water of separation must be applied (Numb. 
xxxi. 21—24). 

§ 109. Of unclean matters, ^c. — Defilements from bodily 
'/Affections. 

Beside ihe cases specified in Lev. xv. 16 — 18 (defile- 232 
meat of the first. or lesser degree); and ibid. 19 — 24 (de- b 
filement of the second degree, but not requiring lustration 
with the water of separation), the principal regulations 
relate to the following :7— 

Child-birth. — ^The mother is unclean seven days ; on 233 
the eighth the male child is circumcised, and the mother 
may assist at this solemnity: but she is still confined 
thirty- three days to her house, and must touch no holy 
thing nor enter the sanctuary. For a female child bodk 
terms are doubled. At the expiration of the appoihted 
term, of forty or eighty days, she presents her offering ; viz. 
a lamb for a bumt-offering, and a pigeon, or dove, for 
a sin-offering. In case of poverty, a pigeon, or dove, may c 
be substituted for the lamb (Lev. xii. in the opening of 
the laws relating to uncleanness). 

Morbid issues, Lev. xv. 1 — 15, 25—30. Whoever 234 
touched the person affected, or was touched by him with 
unwashen hands, was unclean until the evening: in like 
manner, all furniture on which he sat or lay. When 
healed, be was still to number seven days ; on the eighth, 
he should offer two doves, or pigeons, for sin-offering and 
burnt-offering. 

§ 110. Leprosy. 

This frightful disease, regarded as a direct infliction 235 
from God, was hence commonly called ''the plague of 

I 3 
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90 LEPROSY. [235. § 110. 

(235) God*." Tlie priest, having first, by repeated minute in- 
A vestigations, ascertained the fact that the eruption is true 
leprosy, pronounces the person "utterly unclean " (Lev. xiii. 
1 — 44). " And the leper, in whom the plague is, his clothes 
shall be rent, and his head bare, and he shall put a cover- 
ing on his upper lip" (as a mourner for the dead, Ezek. 
xxiv. 17. 22; Mic. iii. 7» the dead being himself), ''and 
shall cry. Unclean, unclean: ... he shall dwell alone, with- 
out the camp," or city (ibid. 45 ; comp. 2 Kings vii. 3). 
If the disease be healed, the priest, having ascertained the 
fact, celebrates a peculiar ceremony in token of the healing. 
B Of two clean birds (marg. ''sparrows"), one is killed in an 
earthen vessel over running water, the other dipped, toge- 
ther with cedar, scarlet wool, and hyssop, in the blood of the 
slain bird, is let fly into the open field, the priest having 
first with the cedar, &c. sprinkled the person seven times 
with the blood, and pronounced him clean. Still the 
cleansing is not complete ; the person, having washed his 
clothes, shaved off all his hair, and bathed himself, may 
come into the camp (or city), but must still not enter his 
own abode for seven days. On the seventh day he again 
shaves off all his hair (even the eyebrows), washes his 
clothes, and bathes himself, and presents himself on the 
eighth with his offerings : viz. as a trespass-offering, § 159, 
a he-lamb, with the blood of which the priest smears the 
three extremities, tip of right ear, thumb of right hand, 
c and great toe of right foot. Oil, first consecrated by the 
priest, is applied in like manner, and the rest poured upon 
the person's head^. A ewe-lamb for a sin-offering, and a 
he-lamb for a burnt-offering, together with the proper 
meat-offering, § 162, are now offered : so shall " the priest 

1 As it was betokened by small whitish spots, especially on the hce, 
the person affected is likened to one on whose &oe his father had apit 
in anger (Numb. zii. 14). The disease (which in its worst form, ** ele- 
phantiasis/' is the malady with which Job is described to have been 
afflicted) is not contagious, and in its earlier stages the sufferer is not 
incapacitated for the duties of life (as is seen in the caae of Naaman, 
2 Kings ▼. 1, ff.). Hence the regulations prescribed in the law cannot 
have been mere sanitary measures, but must be connected with a sym- 
bolical or typical meaning. 

* By comparison of the ceremonial of consecration of the priests, it 
appears that the leper is hereby reinstated as a member of Israel, " tiie 
Idngdom of priests." 
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make an atonement for him, and he shall be clean" (Lev. (235) 
xiv.). 

In case of poverty, two doves, or pigeons, may be 236 
offered as sin and burnt-offering, but the lamb for tres- a 
pass- offering is indispensable (ibid. 21 — 32), and the cere- 
mony is at all points the same. 

§ 111. Leprosy in Stuffs and Houses, 

A disease, also designated leprosy^ attaches to clothing, 237 
and stuffs of linen, wool, or skin. The priest, by repeated 
investigations, ascertains the fact, pronounces the matter 
unclean, and orders it to be destroyed by fire. Also to 
houses : — here the house, being emptied, is repeatedly 
examined by the priest, measures taken for removing the 
parts apparently diseased, by scraping and fresh plastering: 
if these fail, the house is to be utterly des|royed. If b 
" the plague" be stopped, he pronounces the house clean, 
and a ceremony is performed similar to the first celebrated 
in the case of the leper, with two birds &c. ^ 

§ 112. Unnatural Mixtures. 

The prohibited marriages, § 98, come also under this 238 
head ; but especially unnatural crimes : for these the pu- c 
Qishmentis death (Lev. xviii. 22, 23; xx. 14 — 16). Men 
shall not wear women's clothing, and vice versd (Deut. 
xxii. 5). Cattle must not breed with a diverse kind (Lev. 
xix. 19 : it seems this does not apply to the breeding 
of mules between horse and ass). Deut. xxii. 10 adds, 
that ox and ass be not yoked to the same plough. The 
field (and Deut. the vineyard') may not be sown with 
diverse seed ; nor linen and woollen woven in the same 
garment. 

^ The natnre of the leprosy in stuflfs and houses is matter of doubt ; 
whether similar to the ** dead-wool" in cloth, and nitrous efflorescence 
on houses, or divine inflictions. 

* "Lest the filled with thy seed'' (meaning the land), <<and the 
fruit of thy vineyard be kadeshf" answering to the Latin sacer esto, t. e. 
laid under ban, confiscated (for destruction) to the sanctuary (E. V. 
"defiled"). 
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92 FORBEARANCE TO CREATURES. [239 241. § 113, 114. 



§ 113. Unnatural Mutilations of the Person, 

239 No etmuch is admissible into the congregation, Dent, xxiii. 
A 2. (In later times the kings of Israel and Judah had such 

about their courts.) To wound or disfigure the person, in 
token of mourning for the dead, by making ** cuttings, in 
the flesh,'* or ** baldness between the eyes," is prohibited 
(Lev. xix. 28 ; Deut. xiv. 1), especially to the priests 
(Lev. xxi. 5 : not generally observed, comp. Amos viii. 
10 ; Isa. iii. 24 ; Jen xvi. 6 ; xli. 5). Other ocNrporal 
disfigurements, practised as idolatrous rites by the heathen, 
are peremptorily forbidden ; viz. rounding the comers of 
the head ; marring the comers of the beard ; printing 
marks upon the person (Lev. xix. 27, 28, the mark being 
usually the name, or some token, of the god to whom die 
man dedicate himself). 

240 All injurious treatment of the blind and deaf is at the 
B same time strictly forbidden (Lev. xix. 14 ; Deut. xxvii. 

18). 

5 114. Forbearance to the inferior Creatures. 

241 The inferior creatures, as being the works of God, must 
be treated with honour and forbearance. Such are the 
precepts against seething a kid in its mother's milk' ; kill- 
ing the dam with her young for food on the same day ; 
taking the parent bird with her young (Lev. xxii. 28; 
Deut. xxii. 6, 7) ; muzzling the ox while treading out the 
com (Deut. xxv. 4). The sabbath is for the cattle like- 
wise (comp. Prov. xii. 10; Hos. xi. 4); and the land is 

c to rest in the seventh year. In an enemy's country, the 
fruit-trees shall not be cut down (for use in the siege), 
because " war is not waged with trees but with men*' 
(Deut. XX. 19,20)'. 

^ Ezod. xxiii. 19, last precept of the Covenant Law. Its importance 
is impUed by the circumstance that it is repeated in the tingle Decs- 
logae given on the renewal of the covenant, ibkL xxxiv. 26 ; repeated, 
Dent xiy. 21. 

' Fmitof trees planted in Canaanv to be'* mieiveamcised" four yean, 
" in the fifth ye ahaU eat of the froit theraof , that it may yield you the 
increase thereof/' Lev. xix. 23 — 25. 
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III. Holiness of God and His Kingdom. 
§ 115. Theocratic Treason, 

But God is the source of all holiness; He is the King of 242 
Israel, and to violate his sanctity is lease-majesty. To a 
blaspheme his name is death, by stoning of the whole con- 
gregation \ * Next to the name, the sanctuary and holy 
diings are sacred ; and death is the immediate penalty of 
all violation or profanation. 

§ 116. False Worship and Idolatry, 

In the Covenant Law, the punishment for sacrificing to 243 
any god but the Lord is death (Exod. xxii. 20). The 
name of no other God to be mentioned (ibid, xxiii. 13) ; 
all images and other objects of idolatry to be destroyed 
(ibid. 24 ; comp. Lev. xix. 4 ; xxvi. 1 ; Numb, xxxiii. 
51 — 53). Whoever would seduce to apostasy, whether b 
friend or prophet, secretly or in public, shall be put to 
death without mercy (Deut. xii. 29; xiii. 6 — 10; xvii. 
2—7). 

§ 117. Patriarchal Idolatries, — Teraphim, 

Many idolatrous practices, retained in families from 244 
earlier times, or borrowed from the heathen, and attempted 
to be blended with the true religion (the true God wor- 
shipped under the idolatrous symbol), though strictly for- 
bidden, stood their ground till the Babylonian exile. 

The Teraphim, — These objects of Syrian worship, a 245 
kind of household gods and domestic oracles, consisted of c 
(1) An image, in human form, graven of wood or stone, 
pesel, ** graven image,*' and sometimes overlaid with pre- 
cious metals (Isa. xl. 19; Jer. x. 3 — 9), or ''a molten 
image,*' made entire, of the same. The distinction of the 
teraphim as oracles (Judg. xvii. xviii. ; Hos. iii. 4 ; Zech. x. 
2 ; £zek. xxi. 26), was (2) The Ephod, or garment round 

1 Enacted, Lev. xziv. 10, ff., on occasion of a half-Israelite, son of 
an Egyptian father, cursing and blaspheming the name Jehovah. 
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(245) the shoulders, with the bag attached on the breast, contain- 
A ing the sacred lots (as in the attire of the high-priest, § 153), 
and perhaps a kind of mask for the face, from which the 
name teraphim seems to be derived. In Judg. xvii. xviii., 
the "graven image,** "molten image," and "ephod" and 
"teraphim," denote one and the same object. Gideon's 
" ephod" (ibid. viii. 27 ; comp. Isa. xxx. 22) means an 
idol of this kind. Laban*8 teraphim, secreted by Rachel 
(Gen. xxxi.), and MichaFs (1 Sam. xix. 13— 16), show 
bow much women were addicted to this idolatry. 

246 In Judg. xvii. xviii. a rival worship of the true God« 
B under the form of teraphim, was conducted by a grandson 

of Moses \ and by his descendants in the northern posses- 
sions of the Danites, until the captivity of Shiloh, and 
Samuel's reformation (xviii. 30, 31). But the use of tera- 
phim in private houses continued through the time of the 
kings; the last mention is in 2 Kings xxiii. 24 (Josiah's 
reformation). 

§ 118. Idolatries in Egypt and the Wilderness. 

247 From Egypt, the people had derived a partiality for the 
c worship of the national God under the form of a calf. 

Hence the transgression in Horeb, which threatened the 
entire overthrow of the divine covenant ; and, in the king- 
dom of the Ten Tribes, the worship of Jehovah under this 
form, instituted by Jeroboam (whose relations with Egypt 
are mentioned 1 Kings xi. 40 ; xii. 2). The Israelites 
are accused of having practised idolatry in Egypt (Josh, 
xxiv. 14 ; Ezek. xx. 7 ; xxiii. 3), and their behaviour in 
the wilderness bears out the charge (Amos v. 25 ; Exod. 
xxxii. 1 ; xvii. 7). In the passage of Amos they are said 
to have worshipped a star (the planet Saturn ?), the image 
of which they carried about with them. Ciun is rendered' 
by the LXX. Remphan, or Raephan (probably the pla&et 
Saturn), known to have been a special object of worship to 
D Arabians and Babylonians. The worship of the goats was 
also Egyptian («S^'trtm, Lev. xvii. 7 ; shedim^ Deut, xxxii. 
17, E. V. in both places " devils"). 

^ Jadg. xviii. 30, ** Jonathan, son of Genhom, son of Mosa" Heb- 
nvPo with the Utter 3 inierted above the Ime, so as to change the name 
«< Mosee'' into "ManaMcfa.'' 
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I 119. Idolatries in Canaan* — High Places, 

Id Canaan there existed, from early times, a peculiar 248 
worship of sacred stones, of remarkable colour or form a 
(some of them meteoric), as monuments or images of a 
god ; mostly in connexion with sacred trees. This kind of 
idolatry spread into other countries ; the name fimrvXia, 
by ijvhich the Greeks call these stones, is perhaps derived 
fiwm i»«-"nn, Beth-Ely "house of God." Homage was 
paid to them by pouring oil on them ; heilce called XtOoi 
Xivapoif lubricati lapides. The practice may have been 
derived from the patriarchal religion; thus Jacob took 
the stone, which had served him for a pillow, and set it up 
for a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it, and he called 
the name of that place Beth-El (Gen. xxviii. 18). And b 
on a later occasion (xxxv. 14), mention is made of his 
setting up a pillar of stone (probably the same) and pouring 
a drink-offering and oil thereon, and he called the name of 
the place Beth -El. But Jacob may have intended only to 
consecrate this stone as a memonal ; to the heathen they 
were objects of worship, fetishes, means of divination. 

The high places so often mentioned, especially in the 249 
time of the kings, were sanctuaries' of the Canaanite order, 
which the Israelites, in violation of the law, used for the 
worship of Jehovah. (The fullest description of these 
bamoth is tliat in Ezek. xvi. 16 — 39 ; comp. Numb, xxxiii. 
52; Deut. xii. 3 ; 2 Kings xxiii. 15..) They consisted of 
a high conical stone, as the symbol of the deity, which is, 
properly speaking, the bamah^ or high place (artificial 
miniature hill), with an altar, a sacred tree or grove, or 
also^an effigy of the god worshipped. In the representa- c 
tions of Phenician temples, e. g. of that at Paphos on a 
coin of Augustus, the sacred cone is distinctly seen : it 
was the principal sacred object of the whole temple. It 
was adorned with costly garments, offerings from the wor- 
shippers : a building of greater or lesser dimensions Erected 
over it: the whole overshadowed by the sacred tree or 
grove, the Ashera (see Deut. vii. 5 ; xii. 3 ; xvi. 21 ; 
Judg. vi. 26 — 32; 2 Kings xxiii. 15). But as the Bamah 
came to denote the whole structure, so the Ashera may 
have become Uie usual name for the 'goddess (Astarte, 
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(249) § 121) to whom such places in certain ages were mostly 

A devoted (comp. Judg. ii. 13, Baalim and Ashtarothj with 

iii. 7, Baalim and Asheroth: 1 Kings xv. 13, she had 

made an idol to Ashera, i. e. Astarte— E. V. in a grove). 

250 The customs which have been described were unlawful 
additions to the true worship. In the times before Solo- 
mon, rival objects of worship were occasionally introduced, 
but without lasting consequences. But afler Solomon, it 
appears that many of the old high places were adapted, 
according to the Phenician practice, to the worship of 
Astarte, in connexion with Baal. , 

§ 120. Baalim, 

25 1 Baal, prop. " master," or " lord," originally identical with 
B the Babylonian Bel, was the tutelary god of the Pheni- 

cians, also called Melkarth, t. e. *' king of the city," origin- 
ally a sun god, but the notion varied in different ages and 
countries. The Greeks and Romans were led by the cos- 
tume in which this god is often represented (the lion- 
head, club, &c.) to identify him with Hercules : but they 
also call him Zeus, Saturn, Mars. 

252 Baal'berith, Judg. viii. 33 ; ix. 4. 46, " Baal of cove- 
nants," corresponds with Zivq opictoc, or, with Hercules, as 
Deus fidius. 

253 Baal Zebub, " Baal of flies," comp. Zcvc avofivtoQ and 
c fiviaypoG, a god of Ekron, 2 Kings i. 2, in which passage 

he appears in the character of 'HpajcX^c ffi»»Tijp, aXe^UaKos, 
(The form Baal Zdbvl, *' Baal of dung," is a nick-name 
given in contempt, and subsequently appropriated to Satan.) 

254 Baal Peor, Numb. xxv. 1, a Moabite god, so named 
from Mount Peor, Numb, xxiii. 28, whose worship^ was 
distinguished by lewd orgies. 

255 The characteristic features of Baal-worship : — a numerous 
D priesthood (1 Kings xviii. 19; a powerful hierarchy at 

Tyre) ; the worshippers kissed him (1 Kings xix. 18) ; 
enthusiastic dances, gashing the flesh with lancets (ibid, 
xviii. 26); in connexion with Moloch, sacrifices of infants 
(Jer. vii. 31 ; xix. 5; xxxii. 35). In his character of 
" burning sun," the pillars of tlie sun (2 Chron. xxxiv. 4 ; 
1 Kings xiv. 23) were dedicated to him. Beside the 
stricter worship of this god (unmarried priests and sacred 
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* 
virgins), there was also a voluptuous worship paid to him, (255) 
in connexion with Astarte, and as Baal Peor. a 

§ 121. Ashtaroth. 

Astarte^ Ashtoreth, pi. Ashtaroth, a Phenician goddess, 256 
identified by Greeks and Romans with Venus, Juno, Luna. 
(In Carthage she is the virgo ccelestis^ with a pure wor- 
ship. Probably the same with '' the queen of heaven," 
Jer. vii. 18; xliv. 17i fF., to whom they offered the '' moon 
cakes.") ^ 

In later times (see § 119) the name Asherah, prop. 257 
"grove," may have come to denote a modification oFb 
Astarte in connexion with Baal. (Those who make 
Asherah = Astarte, derive the name from Asher^ felix ; 
and explain the expressions, '* hewing down," "burning the 
Asherah" &c., by stating that the image was of wood.) 
The worship of Asherah, or the grove, in Israel, seems to 
have been voluptuous (comp. 2 Kings xxiii. 7 with Deut. 
xxiii. 17, 18). 

The worship of Baalim and Ashtaroth early attracted 258 
the Israelites (Judg. ii. 13; iii. 7)* Under Ahab, through 
the influence of Jezebel daughter of 'Ethbaal king of the 
Zidonians, it became the established worship of the north- 
em kingdom, to the exclusion of the worship of Jehovah. 
Ahab built in Samaria a magnificent temple of Baal, served c 
by 450 priests, with a lofty pillar before it dedicated to this 
god of the sun (1 Kings xvi. 31 ; xviii. 19 ; 2 Kings iii. 
2 ; X. 25 — 27) ; and, apparently, at Jezreel, another, with 
400 priests, for a grove to Astarte. (The " prophets" of 
these temples, 1 Kings xviii., are not the same as the 
priests.) When this apostasy had been brought to a crisis , 
by Elijah, and the worship of Jehovah (according to the 
scheme of Jeroboam) was restored, Baalism was still prac- 
tised in secret, as 2 Kings i. 2 ; x. 19, ff. : and when its 
adherents and monuments had been destroyed by Jehu, 
still the fi>rms of this idolatry were blended (as appears 
from the contemporary prophets Hosea and Amos) with 
those of the established wqrship. Thus Jehovah was d 
addressed as Baal (Hos. ii. 16): there were "days of 
Jehovah" (ibid. 13), but also 'Mays of Baalim" (ibid. 15). 
Even in the kingdom of Judah, this idolatry was prac- 

Heb. Ant. k 
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(258) tised ; apparendy by Jehoram, who married the daughter 
▲ of Ahab (2 Kings viii. 18. 27) ; cefftainly by Ahaz 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 2), and by Manasseh (2 Kings xxi. 3) ; 
by the latter even in the temple (2 Kings xxiii. 4). The 
plea for these idolatries probably was, that Baal and Jeho- 
vah were but names fov different manifestations of the same 
God. 

§ 122. Thammuz. 

259 The mourning for Thammuz (Ezek. viii. 14 ; allied to 
B the Egyptian Osiris worship), imported from Byblos to 

Greece as the cultus of Adonis^ consisted in a funereal 
mourning for his disappearance (o^afiirfiiSc)) and a feast of 
rejoicing (with sacrifice of female chaaticy) on hia being 
Ibund (evpe^cc). This mytfaois, in its various nodificatioiiB, 
is grounded on the order of nature in the cousse of the sun, 
and the process of growth and decay. The same AcUmis 
is Phenician,=^ioii«, '^Lprd:" Thammus is only the 
name of the month (June, July) in which the feast was 
celebrated* 

§ 12^. The Heavenly Host. 

260 The worship of sun, moon, and other heavenly bodies^ is 
c mentioned in warning Deut iv. 19 ; xvii. 3. It was 

practised, in the later times of the kings, by Ahas (2 Kin^ 
xvii. 16, and Manasseh, xxi. 3—5 ; oomp. xxiii. d» ll), 
apparendy as an adjunct to Baalism : Baal, the sun-^^, 
surrounded by thejnferior deities of heaven : and perhaps 
was imported from Assyria. 

$ 124. Moheh. 

261 Moloch (». e. "the king"), also Mikom ('* their king"), 
a god of the Ammonites (Lev. xviii. 21 ; xx. 2 ; DeuU 
xviii. 10), was worshipped by Israelites after the time 

D of Solomon (1 Kings xi. 5. 7 ; 2 Kings xxiii* 13)b To 
him they burnt their children at Tophet in the valley 
of Hinnom (2 Kings xvi. 3 ; xxiiL 10 ; Jer. vii« 31 ; 
xxxii. 35). It ia clear, from Jer. vii. 31, cornp* Paa^ 
cvi. 37, thieit " the causing the children to pass through tlie 
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fire " was not a mere ceremony of consectadoti, but an (261) 
actual immolation by fire. As Moloch, so die Kronos of a 
the Phenicians, Carthaginians, Greeks, the Satuni of the 
Romans, and a god of the Cekie nations whom the ancients 
describe as Saturn, were appeased with sacrifices of this 
kind. 

§ 125. Chemosh and nihers. 

Chemo§h, a god of the Moabites and Ammonites (Numb. 262 
xxi. 29 ; Judg« xi. 24 ; Jer. xlviii. 7)9 whose worship was b 
encouraged by Solomon (1 Kings xi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii< 
13), is perhaps only a national variety of Moloch (also 
called Ariel, " fire of God," at Ar-Moab or Areopolis) ; 
and the same may be said of Adrammelech (= fire-king), 
and Anammelech, gods of Sepharvaim, to whom the heathen 
colonists of Samtfia offer^ children by fire. Nergal 
(= axe), a god of the Cuthites (2 Kings xvii. 30), and the 
Babylonian Merodach (Jer. 1. 2 ; comp. Isa. xxxix. 1) is 
Mart. Neho (Isa. xlvi. I), a Chaldee god, is Mercury. 
Nisroehy of the Assyrians (Isa. xxxvii. 38), is a hawk- 
god; represented on Assyrian monuments with the head of 
an eagle or hawk. Nihchaz, of the Awites (2 Kings xvii. 
31), is said to be dog^haped. Dagon^ the national god 
of the Philistines of Ashdod and Gaza (Judg. xvi. 23 ; 

1 Sam. V. 1 ; 1 Mace. x. 88 ; xi. 4), a male gc^, half man, 
half fish {dag, piscis) ; the corresponding female deity is 
Derketo, Derketis, Atargates; worshipped also by the 
Syrians; hence AtargaHon^ a temple of this goddess, 

2 Maoc. xii. 26, comp. 1 Mace. v. 43. Herodotus calls 
the goddess of Ascalon, Urania Aphrodite. — ^Perhaps the 
Ashiarothf worshipped by the Philistines (1 Sam. xxxi. 10), 
was this goddess. 

§ 126. Magic and Divination* 

All soothsaying and enchantment, as connected with the 263 
worship of the heathen gods, were strictly prohibited: it d 
is a covenant law, *'thou shak not suffer a witch to live" 
(Exod. xxii. 18 : the etymology of the word implies ^ one 
that goes after other gods"); and the prohibition of such 
practices is often repeated (Lev. xix. 26 ; xx. 27 ; Deut. 
K 2 
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(263) xviii. 10). Of these arts there were various kinds as 
A (1) Necromancers, oboiht who, by their spells, professed to 
call up the dead (1 Sam. xxviii. 8), and, probably by the 
help of ventriloquism (hence LXX. renders 06 by eyyaorpl- 
fiv6oc)> and imitating the squeaking or gibbering voice 
ascribed to ghosts (comp. Isa. viii. 19; xxix. 4), pre- 
tended to make them speak. (2) Serpent-charmers (Psa. 
Iviii. 5; Jer. viii. 17; Bed. x. 11). * (3) M^cashpMm^ 
probably such as pretended, bv magic spells, to produce 
all manner of sood things. (4) *Ofi*ntm, enchanters by 
the evil eye. (5) Rhabdomancers (Hos. iv. 12 ; Ezek. xxi. 
26). (6) Dream-prophets. 

The True Worship. 

264 After the covenant made at Horeb, God will dwell in 
B the midst of Israel as their king. To this end a holy 

palace is provided, in which He will be approached by the 
mediation of a priesthood, and sacred offices. 

§ 127. The Tabernacle. 

265 ''The tabernacle of assembly," or ''of witness," ohel- 
mo'edf or ha-eduth^ is a movable tent of curtains hung on a 
frame- work of wood (Ezek. xxvi.); the mtrance always to 
fece the east : the dimensions tiMt^^e, 30 cubits by 10 in 
breadth, and 10 in height; divided into two parts; the outer, 
or holy place, 20 cubits long ; the inner, or most holy place 
(holy of holies), 10 cubits; the latter, therefore, forming a 
perfect cube of 10 cubits in length, bieadth, and height. 

§ 128. Its Frame-work. 

266 The frame-work^ formed of upright beams of acacia 
c (shittim) wood, each 1^ cubits broad, and (though this is 

not expressed) 1 cubit thick, of which there were twenty 
to each of the longer sides (S. and N.) ; to the west side, 
six of the same form, together with a seventh and eighth, 
also of the same form, but (it seems) permanently festened 
to the end-beams of either side, so as to form the comer- 
pieces. Each beam is let by two tenons into sockets of 
silver secured in the ground, and the three compact walls 
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thus fonned are further secured by cross bars of acacia (266) 
wood, passing through golden rings, or holders, let into the a 
beams, five bars to each side, the middle one running from 
end to end ; the others, probably of half the length, may 
have been placed two in a line above it, and two in a line 
beneath. All these beams and bars were overlaid, i. e, 
(not gilded, but) plated with gold. 

5 129. The Curtains. 

The curtains^ or proper tabernacle, were, (1) The inner 267 
curtain made of fine byssus, dyed purple, crimson, and dark 
blue, with figures of cherubim inwoven ; they were made in 
lengths of 28 cubits by 4, sewed, or otherwise fastened, 
lengthwise, five and five, so as to form two pieces of 28 by 
20 cubits. For the purpose of attaching the two pieces to b 
each other, each was furnished, along one side of its lengthy 
with fifty loops of dark blue, and loop was secured to loop 
by golden taches, or hooks. This curtain, thus forming one 
piece of 40 cubits in length by 28 in breadth, was so disposed 
(with &stenings to the inner upper edge of the frame- work) 
that the junction of loops and taches coincided with the par- 
tition between the holy and the most holy place ; 10 cubits 
of its width (of 28 cubits) formed the awning overhead, and 
9 cubits at each end, falling inside, made a tapestry for the 
walls, leaving 1 cubit from the ground uncovered, while 
the hinder, or western wall, was covered down to the 
ground by its end of 10 cubits, over and above the 80 
cubits length of the enclosed space. 

(2) The upper curtain, of fine goat's*hair, c<msisted of 268' 
eleven lengths, each of 30 cubits by 4 ; these also formed c 
two pieces, one of six lengths for the holy place, the other 
of five for the holy of holies, but joined in like manner by 
fifty loops to each, connected by hooks of brass, the junc- 
tion, as before, being at the partition. This curtain feU 
outside the fi'ame-w<»k ; and the outer width of this, in- 
cluding the thickness of the beams, being 12 cubits, the 
fall on each of the long sides was here also 9 cubits, corre- 
sponding with that of the inner curtain. The sixth widths 
folded double, hung over the fore-front, or entrance, and 
the length of the building outside being 81 cubits, the end 
would cover 9 cubits also of the western end. 
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269 These curtains, for protection from sun and rain, were 
A covered with two palls of leather ; one of ram-skin, dyed 

red, the other of taehash^ or seal-skins (E. V. badger). 
These were secured to the ground by means of tent-pegs 
and cords. 

§ ISO. The Veils. 

270 The veils, one before the entrance, the other before the 
holy of holies, were both of byssus, of the same colours as 
the inner curtain ; but the second veil alone had figures of 
cherubim inwoven (so that these sacred emblems were 
visible (xily from within). Each veil, of course, was 10 

B cubits square. Both hung, attached by golden nails, or 
hooks {vavvim, shaped like the letter vau *i), on wooden 
pillars (probably beams, like those of the sides), overlaid 
with gold: four for the inner veil, resting in sockets of 
silver ; five for the outer hanging, in sockets of brass. 

§ 140. The Court. 

271 The court of the tabernacle was a quadrangle, 100 cubits 
c in length by 50 in breadth ; it is not said how the tabernacle 

was placed in it, but it is probable that each of its three 
sides, N. W. and S., were equidistant, therefore 20 cubits, 
from the corresponding sides of the court : so, there would 
be a square of 50 cubits for the space in front of the taber- 
nacle, where the sacrifices were performed and the worship- 
pers assembled. The enclosure was formed of curtains of 
fine byssus, 5 cubits in height, suspended on pillars of wood 
with capitals (overlaid with silver, Exod. xxxviii. 17), 
D and sockets of brass. Of these pillars there were twenty 
to each of the longer sides and ten to the shorter (or rather 
eight, the comer pillars being counted in the breadth as 
well as in the length, therefore fifty-six in all); they 
stood at equal distances, i.e. 5 cubits (from centre to 
centre),^and were held together by rods {hashuqim, E. V. 
fillets,) of silver, attached by silver hooks (vavvim) to die 
pillars, which rods would support the curtains. On the- 
east side, these curtains reached only 15 cubits from each 
comer ; the intermediate space of 20 cubits, with its fbur 
pillars, formed the entrance, for which the hanging was ot 
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byssus, of the usual three colours, embroidered. All the (271) 
pillars were secured by cords attached to them, and fastened a 
into the earth by pegs of brass. 

The position was invariably such that the entrance of 272 
court and tabernacle faced the east, and the hinder side of 
the most holy place west. 

In the court, in a line between its entrance and that 273 
of the tabernacle, stood, first, the laver for purification, 
then the altar of burnt-sacrifice. Within the holy place 
were the candlestick to the south, and, in a line with it, the 
table of shew'bread to the north ; between both, and per- 
haps immediately before the inner veil, the golden altar of 
incense. In the most holy place (apparently in the centre 
of the apartment), the ark with the mercy-seat, 

§ 141. Brazen Altar of Burnt-sacrifice, 

This was a hollow chest of acacia wood (probably filled 274 
with earth) of 5 cubits square by 3 in height, overlaid b 
with plates of brass, having horns, or projections, at its 
four comers upwards. The description, Exod. xxvii. 4, 5, 
is not clear, but the meaning seems to be, that a horizontal 
ledge {carcob), perhaps 1 cubit broad, projected from each 
side of the altar, at half its height ; to the outer edge 
of which ledge was attached, underneath, a perpendicular 
grating {mikbar) of brass, which, like the chest itself, 
rested on the ground : thus the lower half of the altar 
would be larger than the upper (viz. a square of 7 cubits, 
as that was of 5). On this ledge the priest would stand c 
while officiating, as steps were forbidden, Exod. xx. 26 : 
the ascent to this would be by a slope of earth (the Jews 
say, on its south side : on the east was the ash-heap, to the 
west the laver). The altar was carried by staves of wood, 
plated with brass, passed through four rings attached to 
the net-work or grating at its comers. The implements, 
all of brass, are, pans to carry away the ashes, shovels for 
collecting them, basins to receive the blood, forks for turn- 
ing the pieces of flesh, fire-pans. 

$ 142. The Laver. 
The laver (Exod. xxx. 18 ; xxxviii. 8) was a vessel 275 
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(275) (perhaps circular) of brass, for the ministering priests to 
A wash dieir hands and feet in before the offices. The ken 
(E. V. " foot") is rather to be understood of its hollow* 
stand, into which water was drawn from the laver for the 
washing of hands and feet, which of course could not be 
done in the laver itself ^ The dimensions and form are 
not described. 

§ 143. The Table of Skew-bread. 

276 This was made of acacia-wood, overlaid with gold, 
2 cubits long by 1 broad, and 1^ high, standing on four 
feet ; the frame beneath the leaf was made with a perpen- 
dicular border of wood, of a palm in breadth, connecting 

B the four legs, finished beneath with a golden crown. On 
the legs, immediately under this border, were the golden 
rings for the staves by which the table was carried. Its 
appurtenances, all of gold, were, the dishes for bringing in 
and removing the loaves: cups (or spoons?) probably 
for the incense : pitchers and paterae for the wine. 

277 The loaves (" bread of the countenance," because '* set 
before the face of the Lord," Levit. xxiv. 5 — 9), were 
twelve, of the finest meal, made flat and thin (like biscuits), 
each of two-tenths of an epha, and, doubtless, unleavened. 

c They were placed on the table in two piles, changed every 
sabbath by the priests, who then ate the removed loaves in 
the holy place. On the top of each pile frankincense was 
sprinkled, which, when they were removed, was burnt as 
an oblation on the altar of sacrifice; for these loaves were, 
in one sense, a minchay § 162. Wine (though not men-> 
tioned) was set with them, viz. for the libation, when the 
firankincense was burnt. 

. § 144. The Candlestick. 

278 This was of pure beaten gold, the dimensions not given ; 
D its weight, with its appurtenances, a talent. It consisted 

of a base with a shaft rising from it, from which shaft pio« 

^ Both were made of, or perhaps, raUier ornamented with, the mtrron 
of the women that assembled at the door of the oongregation, Exod. 
xzz?]ii 8: probably women who devoted themselves to such offices 
connected with the sanctuaiy as they were competent to perform. 
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ceeded, on opposite sides/ three branches, making, with the (278) 
shaft, seven arms in all, each ornamented with almond- a 
shaped cups, three to each branch, four to the shaft, globes 
(or apples), and blossoms or buds (probably the same 
number as the cups). The lamps were at top : kept burn- 
ing night and' day ^ with pure olive oil (xxvii. 20). 

§ 145. The Golden Altar of Incense. 

This altar was of acacia-wpod, overlaid with gold, 1 279 
cubit in length and breadth, 2 cubits high, encircled in the 
middle by a massive golden crown, or wreath, underneath 
which, at the four comers, were the golden rings for the 
staves. Its top is ' described by a term (^a^) which b 
denotes the flat roof of a house with its narrow breast-work, 
implying that it was flat with a rim running all round. At 
the four comers were horns, as in the altar of sacrifice. 

The incense (Exod. xxx. 84—38) was made of four in- 280 
gredients, all of them apparently vegetable productions 
of the resinous order, but only the first and last can be 
clearly identified, viz. myrrh and frankincense {nataph and 
lebonah); the others are sKcheleth and chelbanah (§ 35). 

§ 146. Hie Ark of the Testimony. 

This, the aron haeduth (Exod. xxv. 10 — 16), was a 281 
chest of acacia-wood, 2^ cubits by l^ in breadth, and 1\ c 
in height, open at the top, plated outside with pure gold, 
and with a crown, or flower-wreath, of pure gold, running 
round it (whether at the top or round the sides is doubtful) ; 
the golden rings for the staves, by which it was to be 
carried, were at the four comers : the staves of wood, 
covered with gold, oqce inserted were never to be removed. 
Within this chest were deposited the two stone tables (the 
dimensions of which would therefore not much exceed 
2 cubits by 1 in breadth), on which the Decalogue was 
written (on both sides, Exod. xxxii. 15). 

The mercy-seat {capporeth), or golden plate which 282 
covered the ark, was of the same length and breadth d 

^ As the curtaina exdoded all light of day, some provisioa of this 
kind was necessary. 
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(282) with it ; on this, making one solid piece with it, rose, at its 
A extremities, the two golden cherubim, with their wings out- 
spread and their faces towards each other, and looking 
down to the mercy*seat. The dimensions are not speci- 
fied, and the form, here and on the curtains, assumed as 
being known, is left undesoribed^ 

$ 147. The Prietikood. 

283 The sanctuary is the palace of Jehovah, and in this He 
is served by appointed ministers, set apart fi>r that purpose. 

284 Before the Law, the worship of God was not restricted 
to places or persons ; the head of each family seems to have 
officiated as its priest ^sueh probably were the coh^nm; 

B << priests," mentioned in Exod. xix. 22). When the cove- 
nant was made ^n Horeb, still no other priesthood had been 
appointed; only it had been declared, at the departure 
from Egypt, that dl the first-bom were specially sanctified 
to God in token of the mercy shown to them in Egypt 
(Exod. xiii. 2). But (Exod. xxviii. t) after the instruc- 
tions given to Moses concerning this house, it is ordered 
that Aaron and his five sons sh^l be taken '* from among 
the children of Israel to minister in the priest's office." 

c At a later period (Numb. i. 47 ; iii* 5, ff., after the conse- 
cration of the priests), the whole tribe of Levi is sepa- 
rated for the service of the sanctuary (that tribe having 
signalized itself by zeal fi>r God on the occasion of the 
provocation in Horeb, Exod. xxxii. 26) : the Levites being 
taken in substitution for the first-bom (Numb. iii. 12). 

§ 148. The Tribe of Levi. 

285 The vocation of the whole tribe was to preserve the Law 
D in its integrity and purity, to make it their study, teach it 

to the people, decide judicially according to it, aiul transmit 
it to posterity (Lev. x. 11 ; Deut. xxxi. 9—13; xxxiii. 
10; xvii. 18, comp. 2 Chron. xvii. 8, 9 ; xxv. 3; Neb. 



1 In the dMcription given by Eiekiel (i. 10) they have four i 

lion, ox, men, eagle. As the dierubun elsewhere are detcribed as sap- 
porting the throne of God, they symbolise in general the divine pro- 
senoe ; henoe these figuzes on the m ercy sea t, and on the inner curtain 
and veil of the sanctuary, $ 129, 130. 
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yiii. 10 ; E^ek. xliy. 23 ; Mai. ii. 1, 8). But in the ntual (285) 
of worship eaeh branch had its strictly prescribed func* a 
tions. Sacrifice might be performed by the priests alane^ 
pnly they might ei^r the sanctuary, and of them only the 
high-priest might enter the most holy place, and this but 
once in the year. The Levites, as assistants to the priests, 
performed only those acts which, though necessary, were 
not significant Of the three ** families" of which the 
tribe consisted: the Kobathites," as that to which Aaron 
belonged, were charged, in the removal- of the sanctuary, 
with the most holy place, and the appurtenances of the 
sanctuary: the Gershonites with the curtains, veils, and 
covers : the Merarites with the solid parts of the fabric 
(Numb, xviii. 1—7; iv. 1—49; viii. 22). With this b 
agreed their position in the camp: Aaron and his sons 
to the east ; Kohath, south ; Gershon, west ; Merari, 
north. They were consecrated, not as the priests, by 
anointing and investiture (it was only in latei^ times that 
they woce a^distinctive dress, 1 Chron. xv. 27 ; 2 Chron. 
y. 12), but by a ceremony of washing, with sacrifices ; the 
children of Israel (t. e, the elders) placed their hands npoti 
the Levites, and " Aaron presented them as a wave^ offering 
(§ 156) before the Lord." This was the original consist 
cratioB for the whole tribe, at Horeb (Numb. viii. 5 — ^22). 
Their age ^^r service, is said in Numb. iv. 3. 23. 30. 47 to be c 
from thirty to fifty; biat in viii. 2d**~26, from twenty-five to 
fifty (probably including five years of preparation). For 
their maintenance, as they had no territory assigned to them, 
they received the tithe of produce of the land and cattle 
(previouslty claimed for the Lord, Lev. xxvii. 30)^ of 
which one-tenth went to the priests (Numb, xviii. 21. 26). 
The Levites had a clain to be invited to the feast of tbs 
" second tithe" (Deut. xiv. 22 ; xii; 6. 11. 17 ; § J 67)* 
Their fixed property consisted in thirty-five cities out of d 
the forty-eight set apart for the whole tribe (Numb, xxxv.)^ 
die priests had thirteen^ including six cities of refuge ; 
Kohath ten; Grershon thirteen; Merari. twelve. Each city 
stood in the midst of an enclosure of 2000 cubits square. 

§149. The House of Aaron. 
. To the . Levites o£ the house of Aaron belonged the 286 
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(286) priestly functions of sacrifice, sprinkling of blood, waving 
A of the parts of the offerings, presenting, placing, and burn- 
ing them on the altar, the burning of incense, laying on 
of shew-bread, tending the lamps, blowing the sacred 
trumpets, performance of rites of purification (Lev. xiii. 
xiv). They were also judges and expositors of the law 
(Lev. X. 1 1 ; Deut. xvii. 8 ; xxi. 5). Their qualifica- 
tions; bodily soundness, blameless conversation (Lev. xxi. 
17. 7), Levitical purity (ibid. xxii. 1), avoidance of all 
defilement by contact with dead bodies (ibid. xxi. 1), 
abstinence from vehement mourning, and strong drink (ibid. 
X. 6). The ceremonial of their consecration is described 
sin Exod. xxix. and Lev. viii. No age is specified; in 
later times mention is made of the twentieth year, 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 17. 

S 150. Priesily Attire. 

287 Their dress : drawers (not otherwise a usual article of 
dress); tunic^ woven in a particular way and broidered (pro- 
bably reaching to the feet, fitting close to the body, with 
sleeves) ; girdle of the three sacred colours, wrought with 
needle- work; the bonnet, turban, or tiara: all of fine linen, 
Exod. xxviii. xxxix. (No shoes: the sanctuary was to 
be entered with bare feet.) In later times, a plain linen 
ephod was occasionally worn (1 Sam. xxii. 18). 

§ 151. Maintenance of Priests, 

288 The priests were maintained by perquisites of sacrifices 
c (Lev. ii. 3. 10; vi. 16—18. 29; vii. 6, ff., 81—34; x. 12, 

ff. ; Numb. vi. 20 ; Deut. xviii. 3) ; the loaves of sheuh' 
bread (Lev. xxi v. 9); first fruits oi o\i, wine, com (Numb, 
xviii. 12); heave-offerings (}\ndL. ^) \ every thing lievoleil 
(ibid. 14) ; the first-bom of cattle, or its redemption-money 
(ibid. 15) ; the tenth part of the tithe of all produce (ibid. 
21. 26). They had thirteen cities (Josh. xxi. 4). 

S 152. The High-Priest. 

289 The high-priest (in the Pentateuch called simply the 
" priest," or *' the anointed priest," Exod. xxix. 30; Lev. 
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xxi. 21 ; iv. 5 ; later, the head-priest, or great priest, (289) 
2 Kings xii. 10) was first, Aaron ; then Eleazar and his a 
descendants (but at some time between Phinehas and Eli 
the succession passed to the line of Ithamar, and there 
continued till the time of Solomon, when it returned to the 
line of Eleazar, 1 Sam. ii. 35 ; 1 Kings ii. 35). His 
peculiar functions were — to enter the most holy place once 
in the year for the atonement ; to ask oracles at the mouth of 
Jehovah (Numb, xxvii. 21) ; to preside over the supreme 
court of judgment (Deut. xvii. 9). He may have performed 
ordinary priestly offices, but probably only on sabbaths and 
festivals. Of him was required even greater purity and 
blamelessness than of the other priests (Lev. xxi. 10). His b 
consecration, especially by anointing, is described Exod. 
xxix. 4 ; Lev. viii. 6. (The other priests were also anointedi 
Exod. xxviii. 41 ; xxx. 29, but probably only on the first 
occasion.) The office was for life (Numb. xxxv. 25. 28. 
32), but in later times deposal from office was frequent. 

§ 153. Attire of the High-Priest. 

The robe of the ephod was all blue, of one piece, without 290 
sleeves, reaching to the feet, and drawn over the head by an 
opening ; the under border set with tassels, in the form of 
pomegranates, of the three sacred colours, and golden bells 
alternately (Exod. xxviii. 31 — 35). The ephod, a short c 
cloak, covering shoulders and breast, wrought with colours 
and gold, formed of two halves connected by two shoulder- 
pieces, on each of which was an onyx engraven with six 
names of tribes, and held together round the waist by a 
girdle of the same material, ibid. 6 — 14. The breast-plate^ 
a square of a span breadth, of the same material, made 
double so as to form a bag, set with twelve precious stones 
in four rows, each engraven with the name of a tribe ; it 
was attached to the ephod, by rings in each, with blue 
ribbons. In it was the oracle of urim and thummim (lights 
and rights, Exod. xxviii. 15 — 30; Numb, xxvii. 21). On 
the first mention, they are spoken of as things already 
known, and receive no description. Whether they were o 
objects similar to the teraphim § 117, or the sacred lot 
(Prov. xvi. 33; xviii. 18), or whether the oracle was 
made by a preternatural shining of letters composing the 

Heb. AnU l 
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(290) names of the tnbes on the twelve stones, or, whedier the 
A bigb-priest, standing in the holy place, in his full attire, 
reeeived die oracle by a voice, must be left uncertain* 
The mitre, or tiara, of the higb-priest is not distinguished 
from that worn by the priests; but attached to it by a 
blue ribbon was a golden plate (Exod. xxviii. 36 — 39 ; 
xxxix. 30 ; Lev. viii. 9), on which was engraven " holi- 
ness to Jehovah.*' The attire was worn by the high- 
priest only while ministering; but on the day of atonenaent, 
when he entered into the most holy place, he exchasiged 
it for one of white linen only. 

291 It does not appear that any special emoluments were 
attached to the office. 

Offerings and Gifts. 

§ 154. Animal Sacrifice, 

292 The animals available for saciifice were oxen, goats, and 
B sheep, without blemish, not less than eight days, usually 

a year old : in case of- necessity, doves or pigeons (Lev. 
* xxii. 20. 27 ; ix. 3; Exod^ xii. 5, comp. Mai. i. 8). 

293 The person ofil^ri&g, having first purified himself by 
ablutions, brought the victim within the court of the sanc- 
tuary, laid his hand upon it (in token of surrender and 
dedication. Lev. i. 3, 4 ; iit. 2 ; iv. 33), and slew it him- 
self (Lev. i. 5 ; but in 2 Chron. xxix. 24 the priests do 
diis), the priest receiving the blood and sprinkling it, in 
different ways for different sacrifices (ibid. 5; iv. 6, 7- 25; 

c V. 9). If it was a bumt-ofFering, the offerer drew it away, 
flayed, and cut it into pieces; in other sacrifices, he sepa- 
rated the fat pieces, which were to be burnt upon the altar 
(Lev. i. 6; iii. 9, 10; iv. 8, fF.). In thank-offerings, 
and those used at consecrations^ the peculiar ceremony of 
wavinff {fnuphah) before the Lord was observed ; in some 
cases before the animal was slain (Exod. xxix. 27 ; Lev. 
vii. 30; viii. 27. 29; ix. 21 ; x. 15; xiv. 12; xxiii. 20). 
This waving seems to mean a horizontal motion, right and 
leA, and in all directions ; with it is sometimes connected 
what is called the heaving {t*rumah\ a motion from below 
B upwards. The former was performed in thank-offerings 
with the breast of the slain victim, the latter with the 
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shoulder ; hence these parts are called the wuwe-hrea^ and (208) 
heave-'Shofdder. Probably the two motions were always ▲ 
used, though sometimes only the former is mentioned (see 
§ 156) ^ It was the priest's office to place the pieces on 
the altar, and to attend to the burnii^ of Uiem (Lev. i. 7» ff. ; 
lii. 5). 

§ 155. The BumUOffermg. 

The Iwmt'Offering, 'olah, or kalU *olah ("whok) bumi* 294 
offering" "holocaust" Its materiaU; a bloody and an 
unbloody gifl (§ 162) : the animal must always be a male 
(Lev. i. 3). In the burnt-offering the priest always 
sprinkled the blood "on the altar round about" (Lev. u 
5. 11) : in hirdSf he let it run out at the side of the altar j. 
(ibid. 15). The priest laid the parts of the entire animal b 
on the altar upon the wood, the head and the fat, but the 
(hind) legs and entrails were first washed with water, then 
all were consumed by fire. The hide was the priest's 
perquisite (Lev. vii. 8). 

§ 156. The Thanh-Offering. 

Of the Thank-offering {zebach sh'lamim, " Peace-offer* 295 
ing," Lev. iii. 1 — 17; vii. 11 — 21. 28—36), there were 
three sorts: the proper Thanh-offering^ Z. todath-hash'la^ 
mim^ or Z. hatodath; the Vow, Z, neder; and the Free-will 
offering, Z, N'dabah : the two last are always named tc^et 
ther. The material consists of a bloody and an unblo^y > 
gift, just as in the burnt-offering, § 155 ; but here un? 
leavened cakes were added (Lev. vii. 12). The victims c 
might be any of the permitted animals, male or femalii 

SLev. iii. 1), but there is no instance on record of birehf 
or thank-offerings. Also for a free-will offering, the ruh^ 
with respect to all freedom from blemish was not quite so 
strict (Lev. xxii. 23). The ritual was the same as for the 
burnt-offering, down to the sprinkling of blood (Lev. iii. 2. 
8. 13), but after this a difference; viz. the parts to come on \ 
the altar were the fat which envelopes the bowels, the fat ^f 
the entrails, the kidneys with their fat, the '* lobe, or flap f>f .. 

> Comp, the phnae porrieere exta. £xtaiiimiriim|)omctdicimtltf'^ 
quando diia ponignntar.— Kaoob. 

L 2 
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(295) the liver'* to be *< taken away at the kidneys" (Lev. iii. 4). 
A Also the breast and right shoulder were delivered to the 
priest, for the ceremony of waving and heaving, heniph^ 
herim* The Jews say that the priest laid these portions on 
the hands of the offerer, placed his own hands under his, 
and so made a motion first backwards and forwards, then 
from below upwards; the former especially with the 
breast, hence called "wave-breast," the latter with the 
shoulder, "heave-shoulder" (Exod. xxix. 27; Lev. vii. 
30. 32. 34). After this ceremony (it seems) the parts for 
the altar were burnt ; the rest of the animal was eaten, but 
the wave- breast and heave-shoulder were for the priests, 
to be eaten " in a clean place," not necessarily in the holy 
precincts ; to which meal they might invite their friends, 
B sons, and daughters (Lev. x. 13, 14). The parties offering 
feasted on all the other parts, the whole family and servants 

r'cipating, provided they were levitically clean (Lev. vii. 
•21 ; xxii. 29, 30; Deut. xii. 17, 18. 27 ; xxvii. 7). 
As a general rule, this was to be done before 'the taber- 
nacle, and on the same day. But in vows and free-will 
offerings what remained might be eaten on the second day : 
whatever was left to the third day must be burnt. 

296 The law given in Deut. xii. 15. 20 implies, that the killing 
for food any animal fit for sacrifice, except as a sacrifice, t. e. 
before the door of the tabernacle, had been previously pro- 
hibited. This was probably for prevention of secret idola- 
trous practices during the sojourn in the wilderness : in 
fact, except on occasion of sacrificial and other feasts, 

C flesh-meat was rarely eaten, § 17* Here the prohibition 
is repealed, since in Canaan the domestic use of such 
animal food, on such terras, would scarcely ever be pos- 
sible except for those who resided near the place of the 
sanctuary. But the sacredness of the blood is solemnly 
enforced, ibid. 23 — 25, comp. Gen. is. 4 ; Lev. vii. 26. 

S 157. The Sin-Offering {Chattath). 

297 The material, only an animal, without unbloody offering 
(but in place of an animal, the poor might present as a 

B sin-offering an epha of meal, Lev. v. 11, ff*.). The cases 
are : — 1. For the whole people, on new moons, passover, 
pentecost, feast of trumpets, feast of tabernacles (Numb. 
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xxviii. 15. 22. 30; xxix. 5. 16), and especially on dlftC^O?) 
great day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 5. 9, 15 ; Numb. xxix. a 
11)— a he-goat (" kid of the goats," E. V.). 2. For the 
priests and Levites, at their consecration (Exod. xxix. i4s» 
36; Numb. viii. 8, ff,) — a young bullock. 3. For the 
high-priest on the great day of atonement (Lev. xvi. 3. 6^ 
11) — a young bullock. 4. For the purification of womet 
after ahUdbirth (Lev. xii. 6. 8) — ^a young pigeon or turtle^ 
dove. 5. In the cleansing of a leper, or of a leprous house 
(Lev. xiv. 19. 22. 49) — a yearling ewe (for the poor: ^ 
bird for the leper, two for the house). 6. Cleansing af^ct 
an issue (Lev. xv. 14, 15. 29) — a bird. 7* For a Nasaf 
rite, § 168, when his vow was suspended by defilement,. ia 
consequence of a sudden death taking place near him 
(Numb. vi. 10)« or at the termination of his vow (ibid^ M) 
— a bird. 8. When some prohibition has been inadvert- b 
ently transgressed by the whole congregation, or by the 
anointed priest, the sacrifice was a young bullock : in the 
case of a prince (nasi), a he-goat ; of a common mai^ a 
yearling ewe or kid (Lev. iv. 1 — 13 ; comp. Numb^xifv 
24 ; 2 Chron. xxix. 21). The red cow, § 108, is jdim 
called a sin-offeriqg (Numb. xix. 9. 17). 

§ 158. Ritual of the Sin-Offering. 

The ritual differed from that of the other saorificeaJb 4he 298 
procedure with the blood : viz. it was sprinkled not only 
on the altar round about, but always towards some mar kied 
object: thus, in the great yearly alonement, the:.fai|^* 
priest sprinkled it seven times on the mercy-seat^ then 
seven times streaked with it the horns of the altar of in- 
cense (Lev. xvi. 14, 15. 19); in the sin-ofieringi.No. c 
8, of high-priest and congregation, in atonement: for a 
specified sin, seven times towards the veil beforie' Ihe 
mercy-seat, and then on the horns of the altar«of iRcense ; 
in the atonement for prince or private individual, oil tba 
horns of the altar of burnt-sacrifice (Lev. iv. 6, 7. .L7v;18« 
25. 30. 34). All this sprinkling was done with the: finger, 
therefore required but little blood, and in the plaoas? cited 
it is prescribed that the rest of the blood shall bet pfmred 
on tho ground of the altar. After the sprinkling of^ blood, d 
the same parts as in the thank-offering were bumt^aathe 

L-3 
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(298) altar (Lev. iv. 8—10. 19, 20. 26. 31. 35). In the more 
A unx>ortant sin-offerings, viz. those of which the hlood came 
into the most holy, or the holy place, the whole animal, 
except the altar-pieces, with hide, entrails, dung, &c., was 
consumed hy fire, in a clean place, outside the camp, viz., 
where the ashes of the sacrifices were broiight (Lev. iv. 11, 
12. 21 ; vi. 30 ; xvi. 27). In the ordinary cases, the rest 
of the animal was for the priest who sprinkled the Mood, 
but only to be eaten in a holy place, f. e. in the court of 
the tabernacle. In this feast only the males of the priest's 
fiunily might partake. The vessels in which the flesh was 
boiled, if of earthenware, must be broken, if of metal, care- 
fully scoured and cleansed. If any blood fell on any man's 
clothes unawares, he must wash them, but in a holy place, 
f. e. within the court (Lev. vi. 24 — 30). 

§ 159. The TrespasS'Offering. 

299 Between the ashanif or ** trespass-offering" and the chat- 
B iath, or " sin-offeringf** the difference consists chiefly in 
this, that the asham (properly "debt'') is regarded in the 
light of damages, or reparation for a wrong done to the 
Lord. The cases in which a trespass-offering is prescribed 
are the following : — 1. When a person has inadvertently 
appropriated or made away with any thing consecrated to 
the lK>rd (Lev. v. 15, 16). 2. Or, unknowingly, has 
violated any prohibition of the Lord (ibid. 17, 18). 3. Or 
has denied either a trust, or a damage and loss sustained in 
the thing entrusted ; or, having found some lost article of 
property, denies having found it ; or swears falsely (in any 
c such matter, ibid. vi. 2, ff.). Also, 4. For defiling a 
betrothed handmaid, not redeemed nor set free (ibid. xix. 
20); and 5. For the leper, when he is cleansed, and for 
the Nazarite, when he has been defiled by contact with a 
dead body (Numb. vi. 12). In the cases, No. 1 — 4, the 
offering is a ram ; in No. 5 a lamb : and for these no sub- 
stitution (of birds or meal) is allowed as in the sin-offering. 
The animal is to be slain on the north side of the altar (as 
was the burnt-offering), the blood to be sprinkled round 
about upon the altar* ; the altar-pieces the same as in the 

* In the oMham for the leper, § 110, there is a peculiar symhoEcal 
appUoitioB of the blood, Lev. ziv. 14. 25. 
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burnt-offering; the rest is for the priest, to be eaten only (299) 
with the males of his family in the court of the sanctuary a 
(Lev. vii. 1 — 6). 

§ 160. The meaning of the Asham. 

In Nos. 1 and 3 of the cases above specified, the damage 300 
must also be made good and a fifth of the value added ; 
viz. in No. 1 to the priest, in No. 3 to the owner, or 
(Numb. V. 8), if he be dead and there be no goel, to the 
priest. Hence it appears, that for a material wrong in 
matters of property, either of man or of the Lord, the 
damage is made good with an overplus ; while the trespass- 
offering itself is the substitute for the damages due to the 
Lord, and assessed by the priest (** with thy estimation," 
Lev. vi. 6) ; t. e. probably with some such formula as the 
following : — * Forasmuch as M. or N. is debtor to the b 
Lord by damages to the amount of so many shekels* (the 
priest setting the amount), 'this ram, or this lamb, is 
accepted in lieu of the same.' For example, the leper 
owes to the Lord an arrear of duty in regard of the time 
of his exclusion from the camp, and from the worship and 
service of the Lord, which must be made good before he 
can be re-admitted to the sanctuary (§ 110) : similariy the 
Nazarite, in respect of the suspension of his vow by unclean- 
ness contracted during the time of his separation (§ 168). 

§ 161. Inferior Trespass-Offerings. 

In Lev. V. 1 — 13, the terms ehattath and asham are 301 
used interchangeably ; but the law for the asham proper c 
begins with the new section, v. 14, and the cases here 
mentioned are ranked with the sin-oflerings. They are, 

1. When a person, being challenged to give testimony on oath 
to something he has seen or heard, pretends ignorance : or, 

2. unawares, touches any thing unclean or defiling : or, 3. 
has inconsiderately sworn to do this or that, and discovert 
his error. In all these cases the guilt is called asham^ 
and it is said, v. 6, " he shall bring his asham unto the 
Lord, a female, either lamb or kid, for a ehattath.** In d 
case of poverty, " he shall bring for his asham which he hath 
committed, two birds, one for a ehattath, one for a bumt- 
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(301) offering," ¥. 6 — 10. In case of extreme poverty, '*the texkth 
A part of an epha of fine flour for a chattath,'* without oil or 
frankincense, ** for it is a sin-offering ; *' of this, a haiidful to 
be burnt upon the altar, the rest to be the priest's, v. 1 1 — 
13. For the asham, strictly considered, no inferior substitute 
is allowed ; these, however, are cases which, though in all 
strictness they should be treated as ashan^ admit of a uiitiga- 
tion, hence they are treated as sii^-offerings, and hold an in- 
termediate place between the chaiiath and the asham proper. 

§ 162. The Unbloody Sacrifice. 

302 > The meat-offering^ mincha : this might be a free-will 
B offering by itself, or a prescribed and indispensable accom- 
paniment to the burnt-offering and thank-offering (but not 
to sin and trespass offerings). The mincha of the former 
kind is described in Lev. iL ; the general rule is, fine flour, 
with oil and frankincense : the priest takes out a handful 
of the flour and oil, with all the frankincense (this is called 
the ** memorial "), and burns this on the altar : the rest of 
the flour and oil is for the priest, vv. 1 — 3. The other 
kinds of free-will mincha are cakes of fine flour, with oil 
and salt, baked in various ways, but with no leaven^ or 

c honey, vv. 4 — 11. 13. The oblation of firstrfruita was 
offered but not burnt ,* but the meat-offering of firstrfruits, 
prepared of new corn dried and beaten, was treated as any 
other mincha : i. e. the memorial, with all the frankincense, 
was burnt, the rest was for the priest, vv. 12 — 16. 

303 The mincha for a lamb was -^jf epha of meal, \ hin of 
oil (§ 66) ; for a ram -^ epha and •}■ hin ; for a bullock -^j^ 
epha and ^ hin (Numb. xv. 4, ff. ; xxviii. 5. 9. 12, 13. 
20, 21. 28, ff. ; xxix. 3, 4. 8, ff. ; 13, ff. ; Lev. xiv. 21. 
With the lamb offered with the easter-sheaf, ^^ epha of 
fine meal, Lev. xxiii. 13). 

304 In the free-will thank-offerings, cakes of nieal with oil 
D were offered, and with, or under them, leavened cakes, viz. 

to be eaten with the sacrifice : one of these, as a peace- 
offering, fell to the priest's share (Lev. vii. 1 2 — 14). Other 
prescribed offerings of this kind were, the substitute for 
, the sin-offering in the case of a poor man, § 157 : the 

^ Neither moat the priest add leaven to his portion of the meal in 
prapariiig it for his own food. Lev. n. 16 ; z. 2. 
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woman's offering in the trial of jealousy, § 99; -^ epha of (304) 
barley-meal ; no oil nor frankincense : the priest to wave A 
it before the Lord and offer it upon the altar, and then 
take the handful of memorial and burn it (Numb. y. 15* 
25, 26), the rest was for the priest. But the meat-offer- 
ing, far the priest himself, at his consecration, was wholly 
burnt (viz. -^ epha baked in a pan with oil), half to be 
offered at morning, half at evening. In all cases, except 
the offering of jealousy, the flour was of wheat. There 
was a peculiar mincha for the Nazarite on the completion 
of his vow (Numb. vi. 15 — 20). As a mincha must 
accompany every burnt-offering (as well as every thank- 
offering), a meat-offering was made at least twice a-day, 
in the daily burnt-offering (comp. Mai. i. 11). 

§ 163. The Drink-Offerififf. 

A nasik, nesek, "libation" of wine poured round the 305 
foot of the altar (comp. Ecclus. 1. 15), usually accompa- b 
nied the meat-offering ; thus, with the daily burnt-offering 
and its mincha, morning and evening, there went a nasik of 
■^ hin of wine (Exod. xxix. 40). This was the quantity 
prescribed for a lamb (or a kid) : for a ram it was •^, and 
for a bullock -J- hin (Numb. xv. 5. 7. 10 ; xxviii. 14). 

§ 164. Incense, 

Besides the frankincense which accompanied every pro- 306 
per mincha^ § 162, and was burnt upon the altar of burnt- c 
sacrifice, was the daily burning of incense in the holy 
place, § 145. 172 : on the great day of atonement, § 177* 
the high-priest carried a censer of coals from the golden 
altar into the holy of holies, and there burnt incense before 
the mercy-seat (Lev. xvi. 12). 

Other Gifts. 

§ 165. First-Fruits. 

As the whole congregation yearly presented at passover 307 
the firstling sheaf, 'orner reshith, and at pentecost the bread d 
of first-fruits, lechem biccurim, in acknowledgment of the 
benefit of harvest (Lev. xxiii. 10, ff.), so every Israelite 
was bound to dedicate to the Lord a portion (the quantity 
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(307) not prescribed) of the first-fruits of the produce, either 
A in its natural state, grain, fruits, grapes, &c. (also wool, 
Deut. xviii. 4), or prepared for the use of man, as meal, 
oil, new wine, before he used the rest. This was not 
sacrificed, but belonged to the priests (Exod. xxiii. 19; 
Numb, xviii* 12 ; Deut. xviii. 4; xxvi. 2^). 

§ 166. Firstlings. 

308 The firsUhcmt being male, of man and cattle, was 
B sacred to the Lord (Exod. xiii. 2. 15; Numb. viii. 17), 
and roust be brought to the sanctuary. When the whole 
)ribe of Levi was taken in substitution for the first-b<Mm of 
the other tribes (Numb. iii. 12), the first-born male child 
(a month after birth) was presented in the sanctuary and 
redeemed*, according to estimation of the priest, at a price 
not exceeding five shekels (Numb, xviii. 16). The firstling 
of an unclean animal (the ass) was either to be redeemed, 
Numb, xviii. 15 (s^t one-fifth above its value, Lev. xxvii. 
26), or to be killed by breaking its neck (Exod. xiii. 13, 
c where it may be redeemed with a lamb). But of all clean 
animals, the firstlings, if unblemished, must be sacrificed 
within a year after the eighth day from the birth ; vis. the 
blood to be sprinkledt and the fat burnt upon the altar ; 
the wave-breast and heave-shoulder to be the priests' 
(Numb, xviii. 17), the rest to be eaten as thank-offering 
(Deut. XV. 20). If, however, it had any blemish, it must 
be killed and eaten at home (not sold nor used for work, 
D ibid. 21 ; comp. xii. 6, 7 ; xiv. 23). The firstlings of 
cattle formed a not inconsiderable part of the means of 
subsistence for the priests ; the firstlings of course being 
reckoned here by the &male, whereas the first-bom son 
was by the father only'. 

^ The later Jews call the natarat fint-froits hiceurim, and those pre- 
pared frumothf " hea^e-offerings." The former (only the produoe of 
the Holy Land) were sent to Jerusalem ; the latter (from other ooontries 
also) to the nearest priests (or priestly dty). Both sorts, especially the 
latter, were sacred to the use of the priests and their &milies. 

' Redemption was permitted from the first, Exod. xiii. 13. 

> ** That which openeth the matrix," being a male child, and of the first 
wife : in other words, the first child, if male, bom to a man, bat not of 
every woman. Thus, if the first-born was a female, the male first-born 
by a second wife would not come under the Law. With this limitation 
the Law is to be understood, and applied to the enumeration in Numb. 
iii.4^^-43. 
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§ 167. Tithes. 

Ta Jehovah, as Lord of the land, every Israelite was to 309 
pay yearly, as rent or usn-fmct, the tenth part of all pro- a 
duce of the soil and of cattle ; Hms is made over to the Levites 
in lieu of their portion of the land (Lev. xxvii. 30 — 33 ; 
Numb, xviii. 21 — 24). The vegetable tithe might be re- 
deemed for one-fH^h above the estimated value (Lev. xxvii. 
31). Of these tithes one^tenth went as a " heave-offering *' 
to tiie priests (Numb, xviii. 26, ff.). But in Deut. xii. 6 ; 
xiv. 22 — 27, it seems to be enjoined that the Israelite is to 
bring his tithes to the sanctuary and there make a feast on 
them (as also his firstlings) before the Lord, to which the 
Levite must be invited : in the latter passage, permission 
is given to turn the tithes into money, and expend this in 
tile same way at the place of the sanctuary, if remote. 
This h best understood to mean a second tithe, to b^ b 
appropriated to religious feasting before the Lord — each 
Israelite with his family; the slaves and Levites being 
invited to take part in the same. Also at the end of 'every 
third year a tithe^ feast is to be held by each Israelite at 
home, to which Levites, strangers, widows, and orphans 
are invited (Deut. xiv. 28 ; xxvi. 12-*-14). Hence the 
Jews distinguish three tithes, firsty second (Tobit i^ 7), and 
third tithe (ibid. 8) : they teach also that the poor's tithe in 
the third year superseded the second tithe (and that the 
priests and Levites themselves were subject to tliis tithe). 

§ 168i Vows. The Nazarite. 

What a man has vowed he must make good (Deut. xxiii. 310 
21), but the law sets certain restrictions upon the vows of c 
dependent persons (Numb. xxx. 4, fF.)^ Whatever is 
vowed — whether persons (who thereby become devoted to 
the sanctuary, as Samuel, 1 Sam. i. 11), unclean animals, 
houses, lands, may be redeemed (Lev. xxvii. 1 — 27); 
but not animals fit for sacrifice — these must be sacrificed 
(Lev. vii. 16; xxii. 18 — 21; Deut. xii. 17; viz. as thank-' 
offerings, § 156). 

Vow of the Nazarite. — By this vow (issar)y the person 311 
who made it (nazir) was bound, usually for a certain 
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(311) term, to abstain from all strong drink, all defilement, and 
A from cutting off his hair (Numb. vi. 1 — 8). If, miawares, 
he has contracted defilement by touching a corpse, he must 
shave his head on the seventh day, and b^n his vow 
afiresh on the eighth day, after presenting a bumt-ofiTering 
and a sin-offering (birds), and a lamb as a trespass-offering 
(§ 160) for this breach of his dedication. If the vow 
was for a limited term, the days that were before were to 
be lost (ibid. 9 — 12). At the expiration of his vow, he 
brought his burnt-offering, sin-offering, and thank-offering, 
with the meat and drink-offering; when the consecrated 
hair was cut off and cast into the fire of the thank-offering 
(ibid. 13—21). 

§ 169. Anathema. 

312 The ban or devotion (cherem, iiradefia) Numb. xxi. 2, 
B was a kind of vow, by which a person or thing was irrevo- 
cably devoted (comp. the Roman, sacer esto). The devoted 
person must be put to death, without redemption (Lev. xxvii. 
29 ; comp. Judg. xi. 31 ; 1 Sam. xiv. 24. 44) : devoted 
cattle, land, houses, &c., as a general rule, became the pro- 
perty of the sanctuary, «'. e, of the priests (Lev. xxvii. 28 ; 
Numb, xviii. 14; Ezek. xliv. 29). The cherem might be 
the free act of the Israelites (as Numb. xxi. 2), or of an 
individual, as in the case of Saul's vow and Jephtha's (for 
this also seems to have been a cherem), or it might be 
enjoined as a theocratic penal enactment, thus Exod. xxii. 
20 enjoins, that an apostate Israelite shall be cherem {** ut- 
terly destroyed," E. V.), and Deut. xiii. 16, ff. orders that 
an apostate city, with all that it has, shall be burnt, but 
the inhabitants and the cattle killed (comp. Judg. xx. 48 ; 
c xxi. 10, f.). So the cities of the Amdrites and Canaanites, 
when conquered, were treated as cherem (Deut. ii. 34; iii. 
6; Josh. vi. 17, ff. ; x. 28 — 40 ; xi. 11 : only the metal 
was preserved for the use of the sanctuary, Josh. vi. 21. 
24). Sometimes, however, the cattle were preserved and 
divided among the conquerors (Josh. viii. 27 ; Deut. ii. 35 ; 
iii. 7), or the cities were lefl standing, and only all living 
creatures destroyed (Josh. x. 28 — 40y. 

^ Ezra z. 8, cherem of the property with ezoommnnicatioii of the 
penoxL On the ban or exoonununication of later times, see § 85, note 1. 
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§ 170. Fasting. 

In the Law, only one public fast (''affliction of the sour*) 313 
was enjoined (Lev. xvi. 29. 31 ; xxiii. 27. 29. 32. Numb, a 
xxix. 7). See Day of Atonement^ § 177. 

In later times, besides extraordinary fasts (Judg. xx. 26 ; 314 

1 Sam. vii. 6 ; Jer. xxxvi. 9 ; Joel i. 14 ; ii. 12), there 
were ordinary stated fasts in the fourth, fifth, seventh, and 
tenth months (Zech. viii. 19). Of private fasts there is 
no mention in the law, but the practice was frequent 
(2 Sam. xii. 16 ; 1 Kings xxi. 27 ; Psa. xxxv. 13 ; Ezra 
x. 6 ; Neh. i. 4 ; Dan. x. 2, 3 ; Luke ii. 37 ; Matt. ix. 
14 ; Luke xviii. 12, " twice in the week," viz. Monday 
and Thursday). Festivals were excluded from fasting, 
Judith viii. 6^ 

§ 171. Prayer and Blessing., 

Of prayer or invocation in connexion with sacrifice 315 
(Gen. xii. 8 ; xxvi. 25), which was doubtless the usual b 
practice, there is little mention in the Law. On the day 
of atonement there was confession of sins (Lev. xvi. 21), 
and prayer at the presenting of the first-fruits (Deut. xxvi. 
6 — 10. 13—15), but, for the former at least, no prescript 
form. This, however, is given for the priestly bene- 
diction (Numb. vi. 22 — 24), the people answering Amen 
(comp. Neh. viii. 6; 1 Chron. xvi. 36; Deut. xxvii. 
15, fF.; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). Postures of prayer: standing q 
(1 Sam. i. 26 ; 1 Kings viii. 22 ; Dan. ix. 20 ; Matt, 
vi. 6); bending the knee, or kneeling (Isa. xlv. 23; 

2 Chron. vi. 13; Ezra ix. 5); lifting up and spreading 
forth the hands (1 Kings viii. 22 ; 2 Chron. vi. 13 ; Ezra 
ix. 5 ; Psa. Ixiii. 5) ; prostration (Gen. xxiv. 26 ; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 28, fF.)^ Times of private devotion: evening, 

^ A Jewish fitst is not merely abstinence from food, or from " plea- 
sant bread." Maimontd. '* Prohibitum est sabbato se affligere, damarOi 
precari, implorare Dei misericordiam." 

' Rabbinical rules : Nemooret nisi stans — even on board ship, or in 
a chariot if possible. Qui stat in oratione demittat ocnlos suos deorsum 
«t qui intuetur terram. Quicunque manibuS sordidis orat, mortis reus 
est, oomp. 1 Tim. ii. 8. Non orant disdpuU nisi velati, oomp. I Cor. "n. 4. 

Heh. Ant. h 
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(315) morning, viz. at the time of morning and evening oblation, 
A and noon (Psa. Iv, 17 ; Dan. vi. 10), or third, sixth, and 
ninth hours from sunrise (Acts ii. 15 ; iii. 1 ; x. 9. 30). 

§ 172. Order of Public Worship. 

316 Evening and momii^, a lamb for a burnt-offisring, with 
its meat and drinb-o&ring, "perpetual burnt sacrifice ** 
(Exod. xxix. 38, if.; Numb, xxviii. 3, IF.). In the holy 
place, incense morning and evening (Exod. xxx. 7, 8). 
The lamp burnt all night (Exod. xxvii. 20, 21 ; Lev. xxiv. 
8, comp. Exod. xxx. 7» 8. Josephus says, three of the 
lamps gave light by day, and the rest were lighted at 
evening) \* 

Holy Times and Seasons. 

§ 173. The Weekly Sahhath. 

817 The religious observance of the seventh day as a day 
B of rest {shabhat) was known to the Israelites before the 
giving of the Law (Exod. xvi. 22, 23), hence in the 
Decalogue, ** Remember the sabbath-day, to keep it 
holy:" where it is grounded on the Creator's resttng on 
the seventh day, Exod. xx. 11, comp. Gen. ii. 1 — 3. In 
the Law, abstinence is enjoined from all work, for man and 
beast, Israelite and stranger alike (Exod. xx. 10 ; xxxi. 

" Out of the holy land, turn the face towards it ; in it, towards 
Jenualem : at Jerusalem, towards the temple ; in the temple, towards 
the holy of holies." Maimonid. Comp. 1 Kings ^iiL 30. 35. 38; 
Dan. vi. 11. 

^ Of the daily ceremonies, the huming of incense was the most im- 
portant. The order of proceeding is thus described by Jewish writers : 
As soon as the temple-watcher announced that it was day-break (m the 
form, " the l^t shineth to Hebron," t. e, Hebron, the abode of the pabv 
archs, is visible in the morning light), the priests of the course in office 
(§ 208) were assembled, when those who had never yet burnt incense 
cast lots for that office (whether for the day or for the week is uneeitain). 
Then one priest bore burning ooais in a vessel from the altar of 8acrifio», 
and pbiced them on the golden altar: the censing priest took the inoense 
in a goUeu vessel, and, beipg chaijged to be careful in his fiouDCtion, 
was left alone within the veil. Meanwhile, the people stood withovt, 
praying. The priest, on his return, blessed the people, comp. Luke L 
9, 10« The other offices aare said to have been, also assigBod by lol. 
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15, ff.; xxxiv. 21; xxxv. 2; Deut. v. 14, comp. Jer. (817) 
xvii. 21. 24. The prohibition of work is general ; only a 
the kindling of fire for cooking food is specified, Exod. 
xxxv. 3 ; Numb. xv. 32, cotnp. Exod. xwL 31, therefore 
all food for the sabbath must be prepared the day before). 
For wilful desecration the punishihent is death (Exod. 
xxxi. 14, ff. ; xxxv. 2) by stoning (Numb. xv. 32, ff.). 
In the sanctuary, the day was marked by doubling the daily 
bumt-ofifering, two lambs momiiig and evening instead of 
one (Numb, xxviii. 9, comp. 2 Chron. xxxi. 3 ; Neb. x. 
33). On this day the loaves of shew-bread were renewed 
(Lev. xxiv. 8, comp. I Chron. ix. 32), and the priestly 
class fi)r the week ($ 208) entered upon office (2 Kings xi. 
5, 1.9; 2 Chnm. xxiii. 4). 

§ 174. The Sabbath how kept. 

The sabbath was hallowed (Deut. v. 12) by rest and 318 
rejoicing (Isa. Ivtii. 13, comp. Hos. ii. 11 ; 1 Mace. i. 41), b 
therefore no fasting (Judith viii. 6), bat cheerfiil meals 
(Luke xiv. 1), and holiday apparel. Exercises of devotion 
are not specially enjoined, but the day was sacred to such 
(2 Kings iv. 23), and to the study of the Law ; and in the 
synagogues it was kept by prayer, reading, and exposition 
of the Scriptures (Mark i. 21 ; vi. 2 ; Luke iv. 16. 31 ; 
vi. 6 ; xiii. 10 ; Acts xiii. 27. 44 ; xvi. 13 ; xvii. 2 ; 
xviii. 4). 

In later times, after the captivity, the sabbath was 319 
observed with great strictness (contrasted with the laxity c 
common in earlier times, Isa. Ivi. 2 ; Iviii. 13 ; Ezek. xx. 
16; xxii. 8). Thus not only (in accordance with the 
spirit of the Law) marketing was prohibited (Neh. x. 31 ; 
xiii. 15 — 19), and travelling (" a sabbath-day *s journey," 
§ 66), but the bearing of arms, even in time of war (1 Mace 
ii. 32, ff. ; 2 Mace. vi. 11; but comp. 1 Mace. xi. S4. 
43, fF.), besides a multitude of petty prohibitions (** the 
principal sorts of forbidden works are forty save one"): 
thus the plucking of ears of com, the healing of sick men, 
carrying a bed, were regarded by the Pharisees as viola- 
tions of the sabbath (Matt. xii. 10 ; Mark iii. 2 ; Luke vi. 
7 ; xiii. 14 ; John ix. 14. 16). It was a rule, however, d 
that ** onrne periculum vitaa pellit sabbatum," t. e. in peril 
M 2 
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(319) of life for man or beast (Matt. xii. 11 ; Luke xiv. 5) the 
A necessary work was lawful. In like manner circumcision 
** pellit sabbatum," John vii. 23, and so the work done by 
the priests in the temple. Matt. xii. 5. 

§ 175. T?ie Month'Sahhathf and New Moons, 

320 ^he appearing of each new moon was celebrated by 
blowing with the holy trumpets and by sacrifices (Numb, 
z. 10 ; xxviii. 11, ff.) — ^by a holy assembly for worship 
(Isa. i. 13, comp. Ezek. xlvi. 1; 2 Kings iv. 23) — by 
cessation of business and trade (Amos viii. 5) — ^by 

B feasting (1 Sam. xx. 5 ; Judith viii. 6). The seventh 
new moon (Tisri) was especially solemnized by blowing 
with the shophar (feast of trumpets), and was marked as a 
sabbath by additional burnt-offerings (Lev. xxiii. 24 ; 
Numb. xxix. 1, ff.). In the Jewish calendar it is the new- 
year's day of the civil year, § 186. 

§ 176. The Year-Sabhath, and the Jubile. 

321 As the seventh day and the seventh new moon, so the 
seventh yeaY was devoted to rest. It was the sabbath of 
the land, which in this year was left fallow; its sponta- 

Q neous produce was free for the poor and the catde. So it 
was ordered in the covenant-law (Exod. xxiii. 1 1 ; renewed, 
Lev. XXV. 1 — 8). This law must not be confounded 
with Exod. xxi. 2: there the six years are reckoned 
from the beginning of the servitude; in the seventh the 
Hebrew bondman was set free, or in the jubile, if that 
intervened. 

322 At the end of seven complete sabbatic periods of years, 
t. e, forty-nine entire years, the fiftieth year was kept as the 
year o^jubiley announced on the tenth of the seventh month 

J) (the day of atonement) by sound of trumpet. In this year, 
land which had been sold returned to its owner, § 90, and 
the Hebrew bondman recovered his liberty (without wait- 
ing for the seventh year, Exod. xxi. 2), Lev. xxv. 8 — 17 S 
see above § 102. 

^ The Bftbbatical year would natonlly begin at the serenth montii 
after the ingatheringB of the sixth year. Henoe the jubile is strictly the 
entire fiftieth year; not as in the practioe of the later Jews, the fotty- 
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§ 177. The Yearly Atonement 

The day of atonement ^om ha-kippurinij the tenth of the 323 
seventh month, was to be observed by all Israelites by cessa- a 
tion of all wcn-k, and by " afflicting the soul/' under threat 
of divine vengeance against such as should neglect to do so: 
" for it is a day of atonement, to make an atonement for 
you before the Lord your God** (Lev. xxiii. 26 — 82. 
The ritual of atonement in Lev. xvi. concludes the laws 
relating to uncleanness, as the putting away of all unclean- 
nesses from people, priest, and sanctuary, once in the year.) 
On this day alone the high-priest enters the most holy 
place : the procedure is as follows. The high-priest, b 
having bathed himself, puts on the white linen vestments 
of a common priest, v. 4 : then, as the sacrifice for himself 
and the priesthood, he presents a young bullock for a sin-* 
offering, a ram for a burnt- offering ; &om the people he 
receives .two young he-goats for a sin-offering, and a ram 
for a burnt-offering. On the two goats the high-priest 
casts lots — one lot for Jehovah, one for 'Azazel ; of these 
only the former to be sacrificed. After the casting of 
lots, he first makes the atonement for himself and his house 
with the bullock of the sia-offering, sacrificing this in the 
manner prescribed for sin-offering: its blood, however, is to 
be taken within the veils. First, however, he fills the censer c 
with coals from the altar of incense, and having taken both 
hands full of incense puts it upon the censer, enters the 
most holy place, and makes therewith a cloud to cover the 
capporetfa, or mercy-seat. Then he takes of the blood of the 
bullock (for which purpose, it seems, he returns to the altar of 
sacrifice, and again enters the most holy place), and with his 
finger sprinkles upon the cappweth in front {i. «. between the 
cherubim), and before it (t « e, upon the ground) seven times. 
This done, he returns and sacrifices the goat of the sin-offer- d 
ing for the people, takes some of its blood within the veil 
and sprinkles it in the same manner as before, having first, it 

ninth year, t. e. the seventh sabbatical year, nor, as others have sup. 
posed, in part the forty-ninth and in part the fiftieth (viz. by reckoning 
the sabbatical year from Nisan). In the jubile, also, the land lay 
fiUlow, so that tliere was no tiUage either in the forty-ninth or in the 
^JtieOLyear. 
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(823) seems, again covered the capporethmth a cloud of incense. 

A Thus the atonement of the most holy place is completed. 
(According to the Jewish tradition, the high- priest entered 
it four times : and so it seems to follow from the ritual : 
viz. first with coals and incense, secondly with the blood of 
the bullock, then again with incense, and again with the 
blood of the goat) For the atonement of the holy place, 
he sprinkles the blood of both sin-offerings seven times 
upon the horns of the golden altar of incense ; and the 
same, it seems, is done for the altar of burnt-sacrifice 

B (simply called <' the altar," v. 20. 33). Now follows the 
ceremony with the live goat ; namely (in the presence of 
the congregation?) he lays both his hands upon its head, 
confesses over it *' all the iniquities of the children of Israel, 
and all their transgressions in all their sins," and puts them 
on the head of the goat, which is then sent into the wilderness 
by the hands of a person selected for that office : " and the 
goat shall bear upon him all their iniquities into a land not 
inhabited, and he shall let go the goat in the wilderness." 

c Meanwhile the high-priest enters the tabernacle, puts off 
the linen garments, bathes himself, puts on his official 
attire, and so sacrifices the two rams, bis own and that of 
the people, for a burnt-offering, and then the fat of the 
sin-offerings. Of the sin-offerings, only the usual fat 
pieces were placed upon the altar, the rest was burnt 
entire, in a clean place without the camp, § 158 ; the 
person performing Uiis office, and be who took the live 
goat, must bathe and wash their clothes before they again 
entered the camp. 

324 During the whole ceremony of atonement, none but the 
D high-priest was suffered to be present in the tabernacle. 

To this ritual a later law. Numb. xxix. 7 — llf adds other 
sacrifices : namely, a bullock, a ram, and seven lambs, 
with their respective meat-offerings; a goat for a sin- 
offering, besides that of the atonement : all these in addi- 
tion to the ordinary daily bumt-sacrifioe. 

§ 178. The Three Yearly Festivals. 

325 In the covenant-law it was enjoined that all the males 
should appear three times in the year before the Lord; the 
feasts are there called " feast of unleavened brend ; feast 
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of harvest ; and feast of ingathering in the end of the (325) 
(agricultural) year," Exod. xxiii. 14 — 16. All three are a 
commemorative of historical incidents, and at the same time 
have reference to the proceedings of agriculture. The first 
and third last eight days each, beginning and ending with 
a sabbath extraordinary; on the intermediate days work 
was permitted, but they were generally devoted to fes- 
tivity. (These meetings of the whole people at the 
sanctuary, Deut. xvi. 16, formed a bond of nationality, 
1 Kings xii, 27.) 

§ 179. The Passover, and Feast of Unleavened Bread, 

This feast, the pesach or pascha, and ckag ha-matzoth, 326 
was celebrated in the first month (§ 187)> at the time of full b 
moon ; the proper pascha being kept on the evening afler 
the 14th (f. e, in the Jewish reckoning in which the day begins 
at sunset (§ 186), the afternoon of the 14th and the evening 
of the 15th), and followed by the feast of unleavened 
bread, beginning with the 15th and lasting to the end of 
the 22nd. This feast commemorated the deliverance from 
Egypt, and was instituted in Egypt at the time (Exod. xii. 
3 — 20). It was to be kept at the place of the sanctuary 
(Lev. xxiii. 5 — 8 ; Numb, xxviii. 16 — 25 ; Deut. xvi. 
1 — 8). On the 14th day, t. c. the day which would be c 
followed by the night of full moon, '* between the even- 
ings," t. e. in the interval between about 3 ph. of the 14th 
and sunset \ a male lamb or goat' of the first year, pre- 
viously set apart on the 10th of the month, Exod. xii. 3, 
was slain in the court of the sanctuary, then roasted whole 
and eaten (in the holy city) by the householder, with his 
family and guests, all assembled together in one party. 
As soon as the sun went down on the 14th, all work must d 
cease, and none must go abroad out of their houses until 
the morning (Exod. xii. 22), — at least not beyond the city. 
It was to be eaten with bitter herbs (in memory of the 

^ So the Jews : but the Samaritans and Karaites understood it to 
mean the interyal between sunset and darkness, t . e, twilight. 

s In later times, always a lamb. Two or more families might join 
together: according to Josephus and the rabbins, the number ought not 
to be less than ten. Josephus compares these parties to the 0parptat 
of the Greeks (see Handbook qf Gr, Ant, p. GO b) assembled at their 
Qommon sacrifices. 
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(320) afflictioil in Egypt, Exod. i. 14) and unleavened bread 
A {maz9otK)j the pBrticipanto wearing their travelling attire 
(both, in memory of the hasty departure from Egjrpt, 
Exod. xii. 39 ; Deut* xvi. 3). No part o£ it most be left 
unto the morning, or if any did remain, it mtiat be burnt 
with fire. 

327 The paschal supper, therefore, began widi the evcnkig 
of the 15th, «. e. sunset of the 14th, and from that time 
until the end of the 22nd, under divine threat of extermi* 
nation, only unleavened bread (" bread of affliction/' Deut. 
xvi. 3) might be eaten ; nor must any leavened bread or 
leaven be suffered to remain in their dwellings (all was 

B carefully cleared away on the 14th). The daily sacrifices 
on behalf of the nation were two bullocks, one ram, seven 
yearly lambs for a burnt-offering, with their meat-offerings, 
and one goat as a sin-offering (Numb, xxviit. 16«*lt5. 
Individuals also offered thank-offerings, especially on the 
16th ; this the later Jews call ehagigah), 

5 180. The same. — Pascha JEgyptiacum, 

328 In the first passover (pascha ^gyptiacam) each hoiue« 
holder killed the lamb for himself; and in later times any 
Israelite, not being unclean, might perform this act (2 
ChroD. XXX. 17), but probably the Levites assisted ; die 
place was then the court of the temple (ibid, xxxv. 5), not 

c at home, as in Egypt. The blood, which iu the pascha 
£gyptiacum was sprinkled with a bough of hyssop on 
the door-posts and lintel (Exod. xii. 22), was received in 
a basin, and poured or sprinkled upon liie altar. Aceord- 
ing to the rabbins, the selection of the lamb on the tenth 
day was another peculiarity of the pascha ^gyptiacum. 
Women were allowed, but not obliged, to partake of tbe 
paschal supper. Those who were hindered by unclean- 
ness from partaking at tbe time, might keep it on the 14th 
of the following month, Numb. ix. 6 — II, oomp. 2 GbtDn. 

D XXX. 2. 15. The paschal lamb was a sacrifice, Zibaoh^ 
which term is used Exod. xii. 27; xxxiv. 25, namely, a 
peace or thank-offering, § 156: that each Israelite was 
capable of acting as sacrificer, was a yearly commemo- 
ration of the priestly character inherent in the whole nation 
as " a kingdom of priests," Exod. xix. 6. A further pecu* 
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liarity consisted in this, that it was to be roasted entire^ (328) 
and not a bone of it to be broken. 

§ 181. Order of the Paschal Supper, 

The Jewish writers relate, that during the supper four 329 
cups of wine (usually red) were handed round ; each with a 
a thanksgiving. At the second, the father of the family, 
upon a question put by his son, related the occasion and 
symbolical meaning of the meal, Exod. xii. 26, and the 
singing of the great Hallel, Psa. 113 — 118, commenced. 
Then came the paschal lamb, and the third cup, specially 
called the "cup of blessing," comp. 1 Cor. x. 16; the 
singing of the Hallel continued, and ended with the fourth 
cup. (Sometimes a fifth cup was added, and Psa. 120— 
127 were sung.) The "bitter herbs'' and unleavened 
bread were dipped in a sweet broth (the "sop," John 
xii. 26). 

For the right understanding of the gospel narrative of our 330 
Lord's Last Supper it should be observed, that in St. John's b 
account it is clear that the crucifixion took place on the 
day in the evening of which the Jews were to eat the pass- 
over, t. e. on the 14th ; consequently, the Last Supper was 
held after sunset of the 13th, i.e. in the beginning of the 
14th, which was not the proper time for holding the pass- 
over ; nevertheless, in the first three gospels, that Supper 
is called Ta^x^x* ^^^ explanation^ is, that our Lord anti- 
cipated the time of holding the passover, because He was 
to suffer oq the following day'. 

§ 182. First Fruits of Harvest. 

On the second day of unleavened bread, 16th Nisan, the 331 
sheaf of first fruits of harvest was brought to the sanctuary c 
to be waved by the priest before the Lord, and at the 

^ In St Mark ziv. 12, the irpwriy t&v dZv/ttav, meaning the Jewish 
day beginning at the sunset preceding our Lord's cmcifizton, is dearly 
marked as the 14th Nisan by the addition, 5rc rb iraV^a iSvov : there- 
fore the phrase is not nsed in its strict sense : so in St. Lnke zxii. 7i 9 
i^filpa T&v aZvfAuv, iv ^ iiu OvtvOai t6 irdoxa, 

' The cup consecrated for the Eucharist was probably the third cup, 
« the cup of blessing.'' 
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(SSt) sAiiie time a burnt-offering extraordinary of a yearling he- 
A lamb, with its meat and drink-offlbrings (Lev. xxiii. 9— -14). 
Until this was done, no produce of the harvest might be 
eaten, nor the sickle put to the corn^ § 187. The offering 
probably was prepared in the way described Lev. ii. 14, 
*' green ears of corn dried by the fire, com beaten out of 
full ears^" together with oil aod frankincense as a minclia^ 

§ 183. Pentecost. 

332 At the end of seven complete weeks from the second 
B day of unleavened bread (16th Nisan) the fiftieth daif (pen- 
teoost) was " the feast of weeks'' (chag ha^8h*btioth\ or 
"feast of harvest" (ehag ha*gaizir) and ''day of first 
fruits'' (Jam ha-biceurim), by the rdbbins called 'atzereth 
(ue. the closing or concluding day). It lasted but one' 
day, and was solemnised by a holy convocation, suspension 
of labour, and presenting of the mincha ha-dasha^ obla- 
tioB of the new corn of the harvest now completed, in the 
form of two loaves» expresriy enjoined to be leavened. 
These were offered by waving, § 154. 156. 182, hence 
called wave-loaves^ and at the same time two lambs as 
c thank-offerings, also waved. The extraordinary sacrifices 
for this feast were two bullocks, one ram, seven yearlii^ 
lambs (in addition to the daily offering) for bumt^sacrifice, 

1 In the Mishna, however, it ii stated, that the sheaf, maiked in 
some field near to Jerusalem on the afternoon of the 15th Nisan, by 
persons deputed for that purpose, was cut that night, brought to the 
court of the temple, the grain shaken out and ground in a hand-mill, 
and 1-lOth epha of the flour made into a cake, together with oil and 
frankincense, for a mincha, § 162, which, having been presented as a 
wave-offering, the memorial was burnt in tJie usaaJ way upon the altar, 
the rest eaten by the priests. 

* According to Maimonides, and other rabbini, Ffstum septimana- 
mm e9i dies We quo lex data Jkity i. e, besides its more immediate 
reference to the harvest, it is Uie anniversary of the giving of the Law. 
This is no where mentioned as a character of the feast in Scripture, but 
the chronology shews that the first pentecost was the day either of the 
delivery of the Law, or of the enacting of the Covenant in Horeb. For 
the Israelites reached Sinai on the first day of the third montl^ Ezod. 
ziz. 1 . Moses ascends the mouBt> and on the third day from his desoant, 
ibid. 11. 16, the Lord descends on the mountain; and on the following 
day, zziv. 4, the Covenant is ratified. The pentecost, being the fiftieth 
day from the IGth of the first month, is neoeasarily the sixth day of the 
third month. 
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with their proper meat-offerings, and a goat for a sin-offer- (332^ 
ing (Exod. xxiiL 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 15, ff. ; Numb, xxviii. a 
26, ff. ; Deut. xvi. 9, ff.). As at the other festivals, 
thank^offieiings were made ad libituM by individuals. 

§ 184. Feast of Tabernacles. 

On the 15th day of the seventh month began the " feast 333 
<^ ingathering" {chag ha-^mph^ or "feast of tabernacles" 
(chag ka'SUCcoth\ by the later Jews often simply chafff 
ii eopn), " the feast" pre-eminently : a festival of thanks- 
' giving for the completion of the ingathering of fruits and 
vintage, and a commemoration of th^ dwelling of Israel in 
tents in the wilderness (Exod. xxiii. 16 ; Lev. xxiii, 34, 
ff. ; Deut. xvi. 13, ff.). This most joyful of the festivals B 
lasted eight entire days, of which the first and last (15tii 
and 22nd) were sabbaths extraordinary : it was marked 
by the erection of booths cif green boughs (Lev. xxiii. 40. 
42, 43, comp. Neh. viii. 15), and by numerous offerings ; 
viz. for the first seven days, the burnt-offerings, in addition 
to the daily sacrifice, were 13, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7 bullocks 
respectively (seventy in all), two rams each day, and four- 
teen yearling lambs, each with its meat-offering ; and a 
goat each day fcMr a ain-offering. On the eighth day 
(22nd, that great dag of the feast, John vii. 37), one bul- 
lock, one ram, seven lambs for burnt-offering, and one 
goat for 6in->offering (Numb. xxix. 12 — 38). 

In the sabbath-year the Law was solemnly read (on the 334 
last day of the feast), Deut. xxxi. 10, ff., comp. Neh. viii. c 
18. In later times there was, on each of the seven days, 
a libation of water, drawn ^t the time of morning sacrifice 
by a priest from the fountain of Stloah in a golden vessel : 
this, mixed with wine, was poured on the altar, with music 
and singing. Perhaps John vii. 37 alludes to this cere- 
mony, which may have been derived from Isa. xii. 3. 

On the evening of the first day of the feast there began a 335 
splendid illumination (in golden candelabra) in the cdurt of 
the women (comp. John viii. 12), and a torch -dance by 
men, with music and song. 
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§ 185. Holf^ Days of later appoinUneni. 

336 Beside the holy days which have been described, the 
A Jews in later times observed others relating to events which 

occurred during or after the exile. Zecliariah (viii. 19, 
comp. vii. 5,) mentions " the fasts of the 4th, 5th, 7th, 
and 10th months." These commemorate: I. The besieging 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in the 10th month (the 
loth day, 2 Kings xxv. 1 ; Jer. lii. 4 ; Ezek. xxiv. 1, 2). 
2. The taking of the city by Nebuchadnezzar, on the 9th 
day of the 4tfa month (Jer. xxxix. 2 ; lii. 6). The modem 
Jews place it on the Kth of this month (as the day of the 
provocation in Horeb, and that on which the daily sacrifice 
B ceased in the Roman siege, Joseph. B. J. vi. 2. 1). 3. The 
burning of the first temple, which seems to have b^run 
on the 7th of the 5th month (Ab), and ended on the 10th. 
-—It was on the 9th- 10th of the same month that the second 
temple was burnt by the Romans. The modem Jews 
commemorate both events on the 9th Ab. 4. The hat 
for the murder of the viceroy Gedaliah, an event in which 
the Jews saw the extinction of their last hope (2 Kings 
XXV. 25 ; Jer. xli. 1. In the modem calendar, 3rd Tisri). 

337 To these are to be added: 5. The fast and festival 
c connected with the history of Esther. The former is 

celebrated on the 13th of Adar (12th month), the ** feast 
of Purim" on the 14th and 15th (Esther ix. 21). The 
feast was celebrated by rejoicings, and by public reading 
of the Book of Esther, pre-eminently called MegiUah. In 
the Maccabees it is called ^ Map^x'"'^'^ 'V'P^* ^ Mace 
XV. 36, comp. 1 Mace. vii. 43. 6. " The feast of dedi- 
cation,'' hanuccahf cyico^vca (John x. 22), celebrated on 
the 25th Kisleu, in memory of the Maccabean restora- 
tion (b.c. 165, 1 Mace. iv. 52, ff., comp. 2 Mace. *x. 5 ; 
D Joseph. Ant xii. 7. 6)^ It lasted seven days, and was cele- 
brated by a general illumination, hence called ^wro, "lights." 
7. The feast of {vXo^opia, or collecting of wood for the use 
of the altar, Joseph. B. J. ii. 17* 6, appears to have lasted 
seven days, from 14th of Lous = Ab to the 21st, when 
the oblation took place. 

> This is also called the ** feast of Judith," the story of that person 
being an allegory of the Maocabeaa deliTeranoe. 
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§ 186. The Jewish Calendar, 

The year of the Hebrews, from the earliest times, was 338 
lunar, consisting of twelve months, occasionally thirteen, of a 
twenty-nine and thirty days (for the most part) alternately. 
Other ancient (Asiatic) nations began their year in the 
autumn, at the new moon nearest to the equinox ; and 
this was originally the beginning of the Hebrew year, and 
the epoch to which the dates in the history of the flood are 
to be referred (Gen. vii. 11; viii. 4, 5. 13, 14). At the 
exode, it was ordained that the first month of the year (at 
least for religious purposes) should be the month Abib, after- 
wards called Nisan, which may be described as the month in 
which the full moon is usually nearest to the vernal equi- 
nox. For civil purposes the new year began, as formerly, b 
on the 1st of the 7th month from Abib, i. e, the month of 
the autumnal equinox. 

The Hebrew day begins at sunset, and is a wxdrifitpov : 339 
see Gen. i., '* the evening and the morning were the first 
day," &c. ; and Lev. xxiii. 31, 32, comp. Dan. viii. 14, 
Heb. evening-momings. The divisions of the day are 
morning, boqer; noon, tsdaraimy "the two lights;" even- 
ing, *ereb ; and midnight, chatzi ha-layilah, ** half of the 
night." The word *ereh seems to denote both the last a 
quarter of the sun's stay above the horizon and the first 
quarter of the night ; i, e. from about 3 p.m. to sunset, 
and thence to about 9 p.m. Hence the term in the ordi- 
nance of the passover, hein ha-'arbaim, between the two 
'erebs, Exod. xii. 6, comp. Deut. xvi. 6. The night is 
divided into watches, of which, in Old Testament times, 
there seem to have been three: the first is not named, 
the "middle watch" is mentioned Judg. vii. 19, and the 
"night-watch of the morning" Exod. xiv. 24; 1 Sam. 
xi. 11. In the New Testament we find mention of four 
watches, Matt xiv, 25. 

§ 187. Adjuskneni of the Year. 

In the ordinance. Lev. xxiii. 10, 11, comp. ii. 14, the 340 
Hebrews possessed a simple and most effective method for d 
preserving the adjustment of their lunar year to the tropical 

Heb* Ant. n 
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(340) year and order of the seasons. All that was necessary in 
A this regard was to ascertain, towards the close of the 12th 
month, by inspection of the barley-fields, whether by the 
16th of the next moon there was likely to be found a 
sufficiency of ripe ears of barley for the 'o/wer, or wave-sheaf, 
§ 182. If this was the case, the ensuing month was kept 
as the first of the year ; if not, it was added to the current 
year as a 13th, or intercalary month. In the warm plains 
of Jericho the barley harvest becomes fully ripe within ten 
days after the vernal equinox ; but, not to delay the harvest, 
the *omer would probably be taken, if need were, of green 
ears, comp. Lev. ii. 14, fully formed but not ripe ; and 
it is probable that the passover month might occasionally 
B begin two or three weeks before the equinox. Hence 
in rendering Hebrew lunar dates into their Julian equi- 
valents, regard must always be had to the time of the 
equinox ^ 

§ 188. Names of the Montis. 

341 Of the months^ none are mentioned by name in the Pen- 
tateuch, except the 1st (formerly the 7th), there called 
Ahib, In Solomon's time, the 2nd month was called Ziv^ the 
Ith Ethanim, the 8th Bui (1 Kings vi. 1. 37, 38; viii. 2). 
After the captivity, the months were designated by names 
which the exiles are said to have brought with them from 
Babylon, and the names of which are evidently of Chaldee 
c etymology. The following is a list of them, and, as Jose- 
phus uses the Macedonian names as equivalents, these are 
here added. 

1. Nisan, Xanthicus. 7. Tisri, Hyperberetseus. 

2. Ijar, Artemisios. 8. Marchesvan, Dius. 

3. Sivan, DsBsiua. 9. Kisleu, Apellseos. 

. 4. Thammnz, Fanemua. 10. Tebeth, Audjmsos. 

5. Ab, Lous. 11. Shebat, Peritias. 

6. Elul, Gorpiseus. 12. Adar, Dystras. 

The 13th, or intercalary month, is by the modem Jews 
called Ve-adar, or second Adar. 

1 See the tables in Ordo Saclorum, pp.501 — 503; and, for an easy 
method of calcalation, the Introduction to De Moigan's "Book of 
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Religion after the times of Moses. 
§ 189. Solomon^ s Temple. 

In the reign of David, the original tabernacle was at 342 
Gibeon. The ark, separated from the tabernacle, after its a 
captivity among the Philistines, was brought to Kirjath- 
jearim (1 Sam. vii. 2 ; we find it in the camp of Saul 
1 Sam. xiv. 18), and was removed from Kirjath -jearim by 
David to Jerusalem (2 Sam. vi.), namely, to Mount Zion, 
where it was placed beside David's palace, in a tent of 
curtains (ibid. vii. 2), not the original tabernacle. David 
first conceived the design of a fixed temple, for which 
he chose a site on Mount Moriah, and prepared mate- 
rials. Solomon, in the fourth year of his reign', commenced 
the work, which, with the help of Phenician workmen, 
sent by Hiram king of Tyre, was completed in seven years 
and a half, 1 Kings vi. 

§ 190. Site^ Dimensions, Structure, 

The site, on the top of the precipitous Mount Moriah, 343 
was enlarged by solid buttresses and walls, the intervals b 
filled up with earth ; the foundations, consisting of stones of 
vast size, were let into the rock. The temple, or "house" 
itself, was 60 cubits in length (fi-om E. to W.) by 20 in 
breadth (N. to S.), the double of the dimensions of the 
tabernacle : but the height 30 cubits, not 20. In the most 
holy place (or *' oracle** E. V. v. 20), the double propor- 
tions were preserved, f . e, the interior was a cube of 20 
cubits (as that of the tabernacle was a cube of 1 0). At 
the east end of the house a door of 10 cubits wide, and 
probably 17 high, having posts 1^ cubit thick, of olive- 
wood, golden hinges, and two leaves of cypress-wood, led 
into the holy place, 20 cubits broad, 40 long, 30 high, 
which received light and air by windows high up. It was c 
separated from the holy of holies by a partition, with a 
large opening in it, closed by a suspended curtain. Before 
it, on the east side, was a hall or porch, Trpovaoc, 10 
cubits deep (E. to W.) by 20 in width (N. to S.), and 30 
cubits high (but Josephus, after 2 Chron. iii. 4, gives it a 
hfeight of 120 cubits, which is certainly a mistake). Two 
brazen pillars, 18 cubits, and with their capitals 23 cubits 
N 2 
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(343) high, stood on either side, in front of the hall, or within it, 
A supporting its roof. At its sides and west end the house 
was surrounded to half its height, t. e. 15 cubits, by 
three stories of side-chambers, the floors of which were 
respectively 5, 6, 7 cubits broad, the walls of the house 
being made of diminishing thickness, 1 cubit less to 5 in 
* height ; so that the beams forming the ceiling of the first 
and the floor of the second story rested on the " scarce- 
ment*' of 1 cubit in the wall of the house, without being 
let into the wall itself; and similarly, those forming the floor 
of the third story, and those forming its ceiling. These 
chambers may have served for store-rooms, and were 
approached from without by two doors with winding stairs 
B into the middle story and out of it into the third. (Some 
have supposed that the vrinding stair was formed in the 
thickness of the outer wall of these chambers.) If £ze- 
kiePs vision of the temple is based on Solomon's temple, 
the thickness of this outer wall would be 5 cubits (Ezek. 
xli. 9), and the number of the chambers would be thirty, 
(ibid. 6), viz. in each story, each chamber being 4 cubits 
wide, ibid. 5. The latticed windows, which gave air and 
perhaps light to the holy place, were above these stories ; 
the most holy place was certainly, but for the lamps, 
in total darkness. 

§ 191. The Courts. 

344 Around the temple were two courts, an outer or great 
c court, and an inner, or court of the priests ; separated by a 

wall of cedar beams on a stone foundation (I Kings vi. 36). 
The dimensions of these courts are not given : in Ezekiel's 
vision the entire ground-plan forms a square of 500 cubits. 

345 In the inner court stood the altar of burnt-sacrifice, the 
brazen sea, and 10 lavers.' 

346 The whole interior of the house was wainscoted with 
cedar overlaid with gold ; the boards within the temple 
were ornamented with beautiful carvings representing cheru- 

D bim, fruit and flowers. The floor was throughout of cedar, 
boarded over with planks of fir. The doors of the oracle^ 
or most holy place, were of olive-tree with folding leaves, 
which however were kept open, but covered with a falling 
curtain, as also was the case with the door of the holy 
place. 
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§ 192. Contents of the Holy and Most Holy Place, 

In the holy place stood the golden altar of incense, the 347 
table of shew-bread, and the candlesticks of pure gold, five a 
on the right and five on the lefb : it appears (I Kings vii. 
48, fF.) that all these were made new by Solomon (possibly 
each of the candlesticks was in the form of tlie one candle- 
stick prescribed for the tabernacle, so that there would be 
seventy instead of seven lights in all). 

In the most holy place, or ^* oracle," stood the original 318 
ark : at each end, N. and S., stood a colossal cherub of 
olive-wood overlaid with gold, 10 cubits high, the two facing 
each other over the ark, each with two wings expanded, 
so that one wing of each touched over the ark, and the 
other touched the wall (1 Kings vi. 23 — 27 ; viii. i\ — 8). 
Within the ark were only the two tables of stone (ibid. 9). 

§ 193. The Sea and Lavers. 

The molten sea (a work of Hiram), 10 cubits in diameter, 349 
30 round, 5 high, its rim ornamented with blossoms, stood b 
upon twelve oxen of brass, on the south side of the inner 
court. It contained 2000 baths, § 66, Belonging to this 
were ten moveable brazen stands, 4 cubits square by 3 in 
height, each side formed in three panels, of which the 
centre one contained the figure of a cherub, those at the 
sides a lion and an ox ; the frame enclosing these panels 
was adorned with other ornaments ; each stand had four feet, 
with a wheel of brass, 1^ cubit in diameter, attached to 
each under the stand. Attached to, and of a piece with c 
the four comers, were four holders, rising above the top of 
each stand, which was vaulted, so that the arc forming its 
vertical section was •} a cubit high, to a chord of 4 cubits. 
The holders supported a brazen laver of 4 cubits in diameter, 
each containing forty baths. These bases and lavers stood 
five on the right and five on the lefl side of the house 
(1 Kings vii. 27—39). 

§ 194. The Brazen Altar of Burnt-sacrijice, 
The brazen altar (apparently not the work of Hiram), ^^'^ 
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(350) is only said, in 2 Chron. iv. 1, to have been 20 cubits long 
A by 20 broad, and 10 in height But from the description 
in Ezekiel's vision (xliii. 12 — 17) it is gathered that the 
proper altar was 12 cubits square by 4 cubits in height, 
terminating above in a projecting cornice, and horns at the 
four comers; this rested on a *' settle" of 14 cubits square 
and 4 cubits high, also finished above with a cornice, and 
having the width of 1 cubit every way, by which it ex- 
ceeded the square of the ** altar," hollowed out in a shallow 
groove or gutter. This settle rested on a base of 1 cubit 
high and 1 6 cubits square, and this again upon a frame of 
1 cubit high and 20 cubits square, also finished above with a 
cornice. Of the width of 2 cubits every way, by which the 
frame or setting exceeded the base, 1 cubit in width, next 
the base, was hollowed out into a channel 1 cubit deep, t. e. 
B the whole depth of the frame. Thus the measures given 
in 2 Chron. iv. 1 are verified, for the top of the altar rose 
10 cubits from the ground, and its bottom had a square of 
20 cubits. According to Ezekiel, the "stair" by which 
the altar was approached was on the east side, so that the 
priest when sacrificing faced the house ; and to the side of 
these steps the lavers might be wheeled while in use. 

§ 195. ZeruhbdbeVs Temple, 

351 This temple, commenced, with permission of Cyrus, on 
c the return of the exiles, b.c. 536, then hindered, and re- 
commenced B.C. 518, finished b.c. 513, was greatly infe- 
rior in magnificence to that of Solomon (Ezra iii. 12); 
though, according to the plan approved by Cyrus, it 
was intended to t^ 60 cubits high (t. e. the hall ?) and 60 
cubits wide (in length ? Ezra vi. 3). In later times it was 
enlarged and beautified. AfVer the profanation by Antio- 
chus Epiphanes, it was dedicated anew and adorned by 
Judas Maccabaeus, and again by Prince Simon (1 Mace. iv. 
36 — 57; xiv. 15). From the first there was a tower, 
hirah^ adjoining the temple (Neh. ii. 8), which the Hasmo- 
naean princes made their residence (fiapni) : this was rebailt 
by Herod the Great, and called Antonia. 

352 The altar of burnt-sacrifice was of stone (1 Mace. iv. 46). 
It had only one laver. In the holy place were the table 
of shew-bread, altar of incense, and one candlestick. In 
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the most holy place, no ark ; instead of it only the ehen (352) 
shHhiah, * lapis positionis^* on which the high-priest (on the a 
day of atonement) used to set the censer. It appears, from 
1 Mace. iv. 38. 48, that this temple had several courts 
(av\al)y and cells or chambers {vpwjiSpta), 

§ 196. Herod's Temple. 

This magnificent structure was commenced by Herod 353 
the Great, cir. 20 or 19 b.c. ; the house itself, in the erec- 
tion of which only priests and Levites were employed, was 
completed in a year and a half, the courts in eight years ; 
but the outer buildings were in progress, with frequent inter- 
ruptions, during many years ; and the whole was but just 
completed when the war broke out, a.d. 66 (comp. Johnii. 
20). From two descriptions given by Josephus, Ant. xv. 1 1 . b 
B. J. V. 5, compared with rabbinical accounts (in the tract 
Middoth), we gather the following particulars. 

§ 197. The Area and Sacred Enclosure, 

The entire area ('* the mountain of the house," comp. 354 
1 Mace. xiii. 52) was a square of a stadium, or 500 cubits 
each way, its sides facing the four points of the compass ; 
the ground was formed terrace-wise, so that court rose above 
court, and the temple itself highest of all, and visible from 
the whole of the lower city, presenting, especially in full sun- 
shine, a truly imposing appearance. Within this area, the c 
sacred enclosure, which was a parallelogram of about 350 
cubits £. and W., by about 170 N. and S., into which 
none but Israelites might enter, was not centrally placed, 
but towards the west end of its northern half. 

§ 198. Court of the Gentiles. 

A straight line, £. and W., dividing the area into two equal 355 
parallelograms, would coincide with the southern boundary of 
the sacred enclosure ; while its western, northern, and eastern 
boundaries would be respectively about 50, 80, and 100 
cubits from the corresponding sides of the area. These 
spaces on each side of the sacred enclosure formed " the 
court of the Gentiles." It had several gates ; the principal 
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(855) one was on the east side (in a straight line with the entrance 
A of the enclosure, of the inner court, and of the temple), 
and was known as the gate of Susa (probably ** the beau- 
tiful gate*' of Acts iii. 2. 10). All round die four sides 
were cloisters, or *' halls,*' roofed with cedar resting on 
marble pillars 25 cubits high, which halls, on the east, 
north, and west sides, were double, 30 cubits wide, but on 
the soutli side threefold (t. e. with a double row of pillars, 
and 45 cubits wide). This was "the royal portico:" 
"Solomon's porch" (John x. 23; Acts iii. 11) was that 
on the east side. Both these were upon the brink of a steep 
precipice. The. whole court was payed with stones of 
. B various colours. Within these environs of the temple were 
a 83magogue (Luke ii. 46), chambers for the Levites, and 
the temple market, with stalls for cattle, and tables for 
the money-changers. 

§ 199. Sacred Enclosure. Court of the Women. 

356 The sacred enclosure, on a higher level, was separated 
from this court of the Gentiles, first, by a stone balustrade 
three cubits high, to which there was an ascent of a few 
steps ; here, on pillars, were inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin, forbidding, on pain of death, the nearer approach of 

c Gentile persons, comp. Acts xxi. 28. Within the balus- 
trade an ascent of fourteen steps led to a terrace of 10 
cubits broad, surrounding a wall which rose 40 cubits 
above the level of the Gentile court, while on its inner 
side the height was only 25 cubits above the level of the 
(outermost) court of the sacred enclosure. 

357 This outer, or easternmost court (the court of the 
women) was, within the walls, a square of 135 cubits 
having its principal entrance on the east, and also one on 
the north, and one on the south. In its four comers were 
chambers used for the reception of persons suspected of 
leprosy and other infectious diseases : here was also a phy- 

D sician to tend the priests who were unwell. To the western 
part of the enclosure (187 cubits by 135), which was 
separated from the women's court by a wall, and on a 
higher level, there were seven entrances, three on the 
south and three on the north tide, each with an ascent of 
five steps ; but the principal entrance was on the east, firom 
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the court of the women, and to this the ascent, though (357) 
the elevation was the same, was hy fifteen steps : each of a 
these seven gates was huilt over with chambers to a height 
of 40 cubits : each was adorned with columns of 12 cubits 
girth: the doors were folding, 30 cubits high, 15 broad, 
and covered with gold and silver. * 

§ 200. Court of the Israelites. Court of the Priests, 

The east entrance (gate of Nicanor) was of Corinthian 358 
brass, and was 50 cubits high, 40 broad, and more richly 
adorned with the precious metals. The interior of the 
area was lined all round with single halls or cloisters, sup- 
ported by beautiful columns. Tb the east, a strip of 11 b 
cubits broad (135 long from N. to S.) formed the court of 
the Israelites (men), separated from the court of the priests, 
also 11 cubits wide, by a strong balustrade of a cubit high. 
Towards the north-east and south-east corners were cham- 
bers with entrances for the court of the women, for the 
musical instruments : on the north and south sides, maga- 
zines for salt, water, wood, &c. ; in the north-west, cham- 
bers for the lambs for daily sacrifice and baking of the 
shew-bread, &c. : on the south was also a chamber in 
which the Sanhedrim held its meetings. 

§ 201. Altar of Burnt-sacrifice. 

In a line with the eastern, or Nicanor's gate, and the 359 - 
great entrance of the porch of the temple, stood the altar c 
of burnt-sacrifice (of unhewn stone), 15 cubits high, and 
(its base) a square of 32 cubits, its east side 22 cubits from 
the gate, its west side the same distance from the porch : 
the ascent, 30 cubits in width S. to N., was on the south 
side, but the description given of its form is not clear. 
On its north side were six rows of rings for securing the 
victims, eight low pillars of marble with boards of cedar 
for flaying them on, and two tables, one of marble for the 
fat pieces, the other of silver for the sacred implements. 

1 In the outer boundary of the sacred enclosure (the balustrade)| the 
south-east comer of the inner court would (perhaps exactly) be at the 
centre of the entire area. This, with the measures giveui wUl fodlitate 
the delixieation of the gronnd-plan. ^ 
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(359) Between the altar and the porch, a little to the south (t. e, 
A beside the steps), was the laver. 

§ 202. The House. The Porch. 

360 The house, consisting of the temple with its side build-> 
ings and its porch or hall, was of white marble, richly 
gilded within and without, standing upon a raised founda- 
tion, having an ascent of twelve steps. The accounts given 
of its dimensions slightly differ, but the following state- 
ment is probably not far from the truth. 

361 The front of the porch was 100 cubits in length, with 
B an elevation of 100 in the centre, 90 at the sides ; its 

depth, including the thickness (5 cubits) of its outer wall 
was 16 cubits. Its entrance, always open, was 70 cubits 
high, 25 wide; above it (in the fastigiuro?) was a colossal 
vine, with clusters of grapes in solid gold. The proper 
temple, consisting of holy and most holy place, was out- 
wardly 73 cubits in length £. to W. by 32 in breadth, the 
thickness of its walls being 6 cubits : its outward eleva- 
tion to the ridge of its gently sloping roof, 100 cubits, 
c Its two sides and west end were covered with side build- 
ings after the manner of Solomon's temple, rising in three 
stories to a height of 60 cubits ; the thickness of the walls 
of these side chambers was 5 cubits, and their depth such 
that the outer length of the entire building, E. to W., was 
100 cubits, and the width 60 ; the number of the chambers 
was thirty-eight, fifteen on each side, and eight at the west 
end. 

362 Within, the proper porch was 11 cubits deep £. to W., 
70 in width N. to S., 90 high. The remaining 30 cubits, 
15 at each side, formed chambers for the slaughtering of 
the victims. 

§ 203. The Temple proper. 

363 The holy place was 40 cubits deep E. W., by 20 in width, 
D and 60 in height. The partition wall was 1 cubit thick. 

The most holy place, 20 cubits in depth and width, 60 
cubits high. The side chamber at the west end, 6 cubits 
£. to W. Hence the entire outer length is 5 + 11 + 6 + 
40 + 1 + 20 + 6 + 6 + 5 = 100 cubits. Of the cham- 
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bers at the sides, the inner width, N. to S., would be 9 (363) 
cubits, for so we have 5 + 9 + 6 + 20 + 6 + 9+5 = 60. 

Over the holy and the most holy place were chambers 364 
filling up the difference between the inner height (60), and a 
the outer elevation (100, perhaps 90 at the sides). The 
entrance to the holy place had folding doors richly gilded, 
55 cubits high, 16 broad : it was open, and covered by an 
embroidered many-coloured Babylonian tapestry of byssus. 
Within it, the candlestick with its seven lamps, the table of 
shew-bread, the altar of incense. The entrance to the 
most holy place was covered with a similar curtain, Matt, 
xxvii. 61 (die rabbins say two, a cubit apart, is the thickness 
of the partition). Within the most holy place was netting 
(cfceiro ov^ev 6\wq ev avrip, Joseph.); except "the stone 
of position" § 195, on which the high-priest placed the 
censer. 

§ 204. The Roof. * Pinnacle.* 

The great east firont, or perch, being 100 long, and its 365 
extreme height outwardly being 100, but within 90, the b 
difference of 10 cubits may be given to the fastigium, or 
gable (acroi/io) ; and this is probably the irrepvyiop (pin- 
nacle of the temple in the history of the Temptation). 
Whether the roof, of the house, in its whole length, was 
flat or sloping, is not quite clear. Th^ roof itself was 
armed with gilded spikes of metal to prevent birds settling 
there. 

According to the measures above given, the west end o£ 366 
the house would immediately join the cloister on that side 
of the court. For the whole length of the space within 
the wall of the sacred enclosure being 135 + 187 =s 322 
cubits, we have — court of the women, 135 ; court of 
Israelites, 11; of priests, 11; altar of sacrifice, 32; to 
the porch, 22; lei^h of house, 100; cloister, 11; the 
sum = 322. On the sides, between the house and the c 
cloister, there would be an open space of 26 or 27 cubits, 
for the width being 135, we have, cloister S. 11, open 
space 26^ ; width of house 60, space, 26| ; cloister N. 
11 ; making 135 cubits. 

The temple was immediately connected with the lower 367 
city, but with the upper city (on Zion), by means of a 
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(367) bridge. The fortress Antonia in the N. W. comer com- 
A manded the temple, and from a tower in it was a view of 
all that was going on in the courts. Here, therefore, was 
the Roman garrison. 

§ 205. Maintenance of Religious Worship. 

368 For the maintenance of the sanctuary and the by no 
means inconsiderable cost of the sacrifices, ordinary and 
extraordinary, it was ordained that every male Israelite 
above the age of twenty years should pay half a silver 
shekel yearly (Exod. xxx. 13y. The duty of collecting 
this tax was incumbent on the Levites, under direction of 

B the high-priest. We find it re-enforced, stker long n^lect, 
by King Jehoash, 2 Chron. xxiv. 6, 7. After the exile it 
was religiously observed. This is the "tribute-money" 
mentioned Matt. xvii. 24, under the name ra 3/^pax/ia. 
It is mentioned by Philoand Josephus : the latter states that 
it was collected from all Jews in foreign parts also. The 
rabbins add that it was due in the month Adar; that the 
KoWyflttnai sat in the temple-court on and after the 16th 
of that month for the purpose of exchanging foreign coins 
for half-shekels of the temple^money (comp. Matt. xxi. 12; 
Mark xi. 15; John ii. 15), and that messengers were sent 
into the provinces for collecting the tax'. 

§ 206. High Priest in later times. 

369 AfVer the exile the office of high-priest was no longer 
c for life. Secular and even foreign rulers appointed and 

deposed at their pleasure ; (often unworthy persons bought 
the office, 2 Mace. iv. 7. 24; xiv. 4. 13. 26). In the 
Roman times, the procurator exercised the same right, and 
changes were frequent ; hence in the New Testament high- 
priests are mentioned in the plural (as Annas and Caiaphas, 
Luke iii. 2, comp. Acts iv. 6), thoi^h one only was in office. 

1 In Neb. x. 32, it is an article of the oorenant that they shoald 
diarge themseLves with the third part (tf a $heiel yeariy for the aervioe 
of the house of God, Sec, (See the particiilan there spedfied.) 

' After the destruction of the temple, the sacred tribute was conti- 
nued by Vespasian, and each Jew paid his yearly two drachniB to the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus at Rome^ 
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§ 207. The Sugan and other Officers, 

The Talmudists frequently mention a deputy high-priest 370 
under the name of Sagan, and relate that the appointment a 
of such an officer was a necessary precaution in case of the 
high-priest's being prevented by defilement, or otherwise, 
from performing his duties on the great day of atonement 
(Josephus, Ant. xvii. 6. 4, gives an instance of such an 
emergency, when a vicar officiated in place of the high* 
priest). It is not unlikely that such a precaution was 
taken every year ; not that one person was vicar in per- 
petuity. But " the Sagan of the 'priests'^ is not to be con- 
founded with this provisional officer ; he was overseer of 
the priests and prefect of the temple, and probably is the 
officer called '* the second priest" in 2 Kings xxv. 18 ; 
Jer. lii. 24. 

The officer called caftain of the temple, Acts iv. 1 ; 371 
V. 26, was over the temple watch. (The priests had three b 
watch-posts in the temple, the Levites twenty-one in the 
courts and at the gates.) 

. § 208. Classes of Priests and Levites, 

David, having brought the ark to Mount Zion, seems 372 
to have undertaken the regular organization of the sacer- 
dotal body. The priests were distributed into twenty-four 
courses (e^iy^cpiac) each to serve in the temple one week 
in rotation ; which order, restored by Ezra after the cap- 
tivity, was continued to the time of the destruction of the 
temple (1 Chron. xxiv. 7 — 19). 

Each course had its head, and these '' princes of the 373 
priests," 2 Chron. xxxvi. 14, are the apx'^P^'C of Josephus c 
and the New Testament, Matt. ii. 4; xxvi. 3. The rabbins 
say that each course was divided into six sections, one for 
each day, but the whole course officiating on the sabbath. 
The Levites were formed by David (1 Chron. xxiii. 2, ff.) 
into four classes — 1. Levites proper, or sacred servants, 
24,000; 2. Door-keepers, 4000; 3. Singers and musicians, 
4000 ; 4. Judges and officials, 6000. He seems also to have 
divided each class into twenty- four courses, each to serve 
its week in rotation (comp. 1 Chron. xxv. 8 — 31; ix. 25). 

Heb, Ant, o 
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374 The Nethinim are mentioned by that name only in the 
A times after the exile (1 Cbron. ix. 2 ; Ezra ii. 43 ; vii. 7 ; 

Neh. vii. 46). They were servants assigned to the Levites 
by David and other kings (Ezra viii. 20), and dwelt partly 
at Jerusalem, partly in the Levitical cities (Neh. iii. 26, 
'31 ; xi. 21 ; Ezra ii. 70 ; Neh. vii. 73). In like manner 
Joshua had assigned the Gibeonites to be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for the sanctuary (Josh. ix. 21). 
These Nethinim, it is probable, were not bom Israelites, but 
captives of war made proselytes, and given over (traditi is 
the meaning of the name) as serfs or bond-servants to 
B the sanctuary (lepohovXot, mancipia templi). They seem to 
have been a despised class, and, according to the rabbins, 
were not permitted to marry Israelite women. 

§ 209. • Synagogues, 

375 Of synagogues no express mention is found in the Old 
Testament or Apocrypha. In the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes there seem to have been assemblies for prayer and 
worship, presided over by the prophets or their scholars 
(as 2 Kings iv. 23): after the exile, the public reading 
and exposition of the Law (Neh. viii. 1, if.) became a 
customary practice, and this in process of time .gave rise 

c to the institution of synagogues. In the New Testament 
times, every town, imd perhaps almost every village, in 
the mother country, as also every foreign city where was 
a Jewish settlement (in Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece), 
had at least one synagogue. In Jerusalem there are 
said to have been four hundred and eighty; some of 
them specially for the use of foreign Jews, according to 
their countries (Acts vi. 9). Different from the syna- 
gogues were the wpotrcvxai (Juvenal, iii. 296), t. e* " ora- 
tories,*' mostly outside the towns and by running water 
(comp. Acts xvi. 13), for ablution before prayer; though 
Josephus and Philo occasionally apply the name pros^ 

D eucha to what should ratlier be called a synagogue. The 
synagogues, usually within the towns, and by preference 
on elevated sites, were erected and maintained by the con- 
gregation, but sometimes were built by private individuals 
(as Luke vii. 5). Here the Jews assembled on sabbaths 
and feast-days (later, on the Mondays and Thursdays 
also), and sat (probably the men and women apart) for 
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common prayer and reading of the Scriptures, according to (375) 
a prescribed order of lessons, viz. the Perashioth of the a 
Pentateuch (lifty-four sections as marked in the Hebrew 
MSS. and the printed text, one for each Sabbath), and the 
Haphtoroth of the Prophets and historical books, and of the 
other books of Scripture, or Megilloth, These (at least in 
the Palestine synagc^es) were read in the original tongue, 
and one of the congregation (a priest or elder) expounded. 
The congregation was dismissed with a blessing, usually 
by a priest, to which the people answered. Amen. 

Officers : the ruler of the synagogue (Luke viii. 41. 49 ; 376 
xiii. 14; Mark v. 22. 35; Acts xviii. 8. 17) presided 
over the affairs of the synagogue and kept order. The b 
elders (Luke vii. 3), also cadled rulers of the synagogue 
Acts xiii. 15), formed a council under the chief. The 
shalich ha-tsibbor, "legatusecclesiae," led the prayers, and 
acted as secretary and messenger (hence his name — ^not to 
be compared with " angel of the church," Rev. i. ii.). 
The chazan ** minister" (Luke iv. 20), or attendant, was 
the sacristan, had charge of the building, and handed the 
books to the reader. There was a distinction of seats 
(comp. James ii. 3) ; and the chief seats (Matt, xxiii. 6) 
were occupied by the scribes. A '* pulpit" may have c 
been used by the reader (comp. Neh. viii. 4). 

In the synagogue, certain punishments were inflicted for 377 
ecclesiastical offences ; especially scourging of heretics and 
apostates (comp. Matt. x. 17; xxiii. 34; Mark xiii. 9; 
Luke xii. 11; xxi. 12; Acts xxii, 19; xxvi. 11 0* 

§ 210. Proselytes, 

The Jews of later times were zealous in making prose- 378 
lytes (Malt, xxiii. 15), and had great success, especially i> 
among the women. Josephus, B. J. ii. 20. 2, relates, that 
at Damascus a design for a massacre of the Jews was hin- 
dered by fear of the women, who were, with few excep- 
tions, converts to the Jewish religion. 

1 Maimoiiides : ** In every place where are ten Israelites, it is neoes- 
sary to ordain a house in which they may assemble for prayer." Tlie 
rabbins mention, as essential to each synagogae, " ten men of leisure " 
viz. as ten form a congregation, that number of persons was engaged 
(by pay) to attend constantly at every opening of the synagogue. 
o 2 
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379 The " proselytes of righteousness " (jerei'ha-'tsedeq) were 
A admitted to all the privil^es of the Theocracy, and bound by 

all the ordinances of worship. The proselytes of the gate 
(jerei-ha'sha^ar) were not bound to the- ceremonial law, 
but to the so-called " seven precepts of Noah " (which relate 
to, 1. Idolatry; 2. Praising the name of God; 3. Blood- 
shedding; 4. Incest and forbidden degrees; 5. Robbery; 
6. The judgments, t. e. obedience to magistrates ; 7. De 
membro vivi^ flesh with the blood). Proselytes of this 
description are called by Josephus oi frt^ofxtvoi (rbv 
Qe6v, comp. Acts xiii. 50 ; xvi. 14 ; xvii. 4. 17 ; xviii. 
7). For the admission of full proselytes the requisites 
were (probably baptism^ ^ and certainly) circumcision and 
sacrifice. 

§211. The Pharisees. 

380 The Pharisees, Pharoshin = a^wpcff/xeVoi, ''separated" 
B ("not as the rest of men are," Luke xviii. 11), are first 

mentioned circ. 145 b.c. in the time of the high-priest Jona- 
than, Joseph. Ant. xiii. 5. 9, in connexion with their 
opponents the Sadducees. The religious principles of the 
Pharisees were, zeal for the Law and the whole Canon of 
Scripture, with rigorous interpretation of its precepts and 
doctrines, aided by oral tradition. In politics they con- 
tended for the theocratic constitution of their nation, and its 
c independence of foreign rule. Hence, and on the ground 
of their ascetic strictness and knowledge of the Law, they 
stood high in. favour with the people, comp. Luke xi, 43, 
and with the women ; their polidcal influence was tliere- 
fore considerable, especially as they were spread all through 
the land (Luke v. 17), and formed the majority in 5e 
Sanhedrim (comp. Acts v. 34 ; xxiii. 6, fF.). In the New 
Testament times they were divided into several schools, of 

^ On the subject of proselyte-baptiain there has been much contro- 
versy. Since the destruction of the temple it has certainly been prac- 
tised, but for earlier times there is no explicit testimony. It is idso a 
question whether, if usual in the time of our Lord and the Apostles, it 
was then applied before or after circumcision. But it is probable, in 
the nature of the case, that any proselyte would first be subjected to a 
lustration. It is said, that in receiving a whole family the children as 
well as the adults were baptized. Modem Jewish authorities refer the 
custom to Exod. xix. 10, the general lustration of all Israel at Sinai 
before the oovenant — therefore not needed by their descendants. 
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which the principal were those of Hillel and Shammai (380) 
(comp.. § 99, note 1). a 

§ 212. Pharisaic Exposition of the Law. 

In addition to the Canon of Scripture, the Pharisees 381 
acknowledged and enforced, as a rule of religious practice, 
the traditions of the elders, Matt. xv. 2 ; Mark vii. 3 
(afterwards collected in the Mishna\ which are regarded 
as supplementary to the written Law, moral, civil, and 
ceremonial. The Pharisees were looked up to as the high- 
est authorities in the interpretation of the Law, and (under 
the name of '* scribes" and "lawyers") presided over 
schools (as Gamaliel, Acts xxii. 3). In their moral and b 
religious casuistry, they attached undue import«M% to the 
outward act as compared with the inward temper and motive ; 
were themselves rigorous in the externals of religion (fast- 
ings, washings, tithes, alms, &c.), with an austerity which 
easily degenerated into pride and hypocrisy. As a body, 
in the New Testament times, their character was marked 
by these vices, by great laxity of morals m private life, 
and in not a few instances by heinous crimiiKsdity. But 
diere were honourable exceptions ; men whose lives were 
better than the principles of their sect (the Talmud also 
contains much elevated morality) — of these, many were 
converted to Christianity. 

As expositors of the Law, and the other Scriptures, they 382 
were fond of allegory, and often alleged the (supposed) c 
allegorical sense as proof of doctrine. 

§ 213. Doctrines of the Pharisees, 

The Pharisees taught, 1. That each man has his destiny 383 
inevitably marked by the will of God : no man can evade 
the divine plan, but, within the limits of God's predestina* 
tion, each individufd acts by his own conscious ftee-will, 
and his virtue, or " righteousness," is his merit. In other 
words, some things are predestined, some are simply con- 
tingent, but in all the man is consciously a free agent, and 
therefore responsible. 2. The existence of angels and d 
higher spirits (good and bad). 3. The immortality of 
o 3 
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(383) the soul, and a state of rewards and punishments after death, 
A with a resurrection of just and unjust, Acts xxiii. 8^ 

§ 214. Saddticees. 

384 The sect of the Saddticees originated in the reaction 
against the rigorous interpretation of the Law, which gave 
rise to Pharisaism, and, when first mentioned in history, 
appears as the sect opposed to the Pharisees. Whether 
the name be derived from a certain Zadok, or whether it 
be an appellative ("the righteous") is uncertain. Their 
principles, chiefly of a negative kind, were these : — 

385 1. They acknowledged as the rule of doctrine and prac- 
B tice only the written Word, and repudiated all tradition. 

It has been said that they rejected all the other books of 
Scripture except the Pentateuch ; but Josepbus and*other 
authorities do not say this of them ; and in the Talmud there 
are instances to the contrary. They kept to the letter of 
Scripture, rejecting the allegorism ofthe Pharisees. In 
their practice, they difiPered from the Pharisees in observ- 
ances resting only on the authority of tradition. 2. They 
taught that the soul dies with the body, consequently denied 
the resurrection, and rewards and punishments after death 

c (Matt. xxii. 23; Markxii. 18; Luke xx. 27)- Hence also 
they denied the existence of angels and spirits (Acts xxiii. 8). 
3. They held that the actions of men depend entirely on their 
own free-*will, all uninfluenced by the will of God ; that each 
roan is the author of his own destiny ; that virtue is its own 
reward, and ought not to be practised with a view to future 
rewards, but for its own sake. They did not deny all provi- 
dence of God, but all fate and overruling necessity. In 
their morals they seem to have been strict, stem, and un- 
compromising, were marked by a haughty reserve, and 

j> aimed at a philosophic elevation of sentiment. With 
the people they had little influence (politically, they were 
on the side of the Romans), but their opposition to the 
ceremonial niceties of the Pharisees gave them favour with 

^ Josephus disguises this part of their teaching, alleging it to be, 
that the touls of the wicked go into endless punishment in Hades, while 
those of the righteous, after a period of rest and happiness, enter into 
new bodies. B. J. ii. 8. 14 ; iii. 8. 5. 
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the rich and poweiful (accordingly, the high-priesthood, (385) 
in our Lord's time and afterwards, was in the hands of the a 
Sadducees, Acts iv. 1 ; v. 17)* 

The later sect of the Karaites, or Karceans (q'rain r= 386 
'* scripturists ") succeeded to the Sadducees, but only in 
respect of the rejection of tradition. 

The Galileans (Lukexiii. l)or followers of Judas Gali- 387 
leeus, were a political sect; religious, only in regard that 
they maintained the theocratic independence of the nation 
against the Romans. The Herodians (Matt. xxii. 16) were b 
merely the party which adhered to the Herodian dynasty. 

§ 215. Essenes and Therapeutce, 

Of the Essenes there is no mention in the Scriptures. 388 
They formed a purely ascetic sect or order (dating, as 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, from about the middle of the 
second century b.c), which abode in the villages and 
towns about the Dead Sea, and there led a laborious, 
abstinent, and meditative life. Their principles were, c 
community of goods, hatred of riches and all luxury : strict 
rule in respect of prayers, washings, labour (chiefly agri- 
culture), common meals, subordination: celibacy (their 
ranks were recruited by converts, and by adopting the 
children of others) : in religion, no sacrifices, nor resorting 
to the temple, but strict observance of the Sabbath, with 
religious assemblies, in which the Scriptures were read and 
expounded by the elders. 

The TherapeutiFf who lived in Egypt, were a kind of 389 
Essenes (in fact, the names are synonymous, ''Essene^D 
being derived from asa, ** heal," Btpatreviit), differing from 
them in respect of their eVen stricter life and more hermit- 
like seclusion. 

§ 216. Samaritans, 

The Samaritans were descended, not as they themselves 390 
alleged, from the patriarchs (John iv. 12), but from the 
heathen colonists who were sent by the King of Assyria, 
after the deportation of the Ten Tribes, to settle in their 
depopulated country. As such they describe themselves 
in Ezra iv. 9, 10, claiming at that time no other connexion 
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(390) with the JewiB than that they had worshipped the same 
A God with them since the days of Esarhaddon. The occa- 
sion of their adoption, in part, of the worship of Jehovah is 
related in 2 Kings xvii. 24 — 33 ; whence it appears that, 
instructed hy one of the priests of the Ten Tribes, sent for 
that purpose by the King of Assyria^ they added to their 
own idolatries the acknowledgment of Jehovah as '' the 
God of the land," and something of the Mosaic ritual of 
worship. In later times, having renounced their idolatries, 
they addicted themselves to the Mosaic religion: their 
temple on Mount Garizim is said by Josephus to have 
been built in the time of Alexander ; and from that time 
B they more confidently advanced their pretension to Israelite 
extraction. Their own story is, that die worship on Mount 
Garizim was instituted by Joshua: that in the time of 
Eli the Jews separated themselves from them : that their 
high-priests were descendants of Phinehaz, and that they 
possessed the sacred vessels — which they say were interred 
by their high-priest Ozi on Mount Garizim four hundred 
years after the Exode, and just before the schism (as they 
say) caused by Eli, whom, as also Samuel, they call a 
magician. They allege that their copy of the Law, which 
they took with diem into exile, was ** made by Abishua, 
c son of Phinehaz, in the thirteenth year after the settlement 
in Canaan.'' The Jews constantly maintained the purely 
heathen extraction of the Samaritans (comp. Ecclus. 1. 25, 
26, comp. xlviii. 15; 2 Mace. vi. 2); and in the Gospel our 
Lord speaks of them as aliens, not of the *' house of Israel " 
(Matt. X. 5, 6 ; Luke xvii. 18 ; John iv. 22). They were 
reinforced by fugitives and excommunicated persons from 
among the Jews, whom they gladly received. One of 
these, Manaaseh, son of Joiada, the high-priest (Neh. xiii. 
28), is said by Josephus to have founded their temple, of 
which he became high-priest. 

391 The hatred which the Jews entertained towards the 
D Samaritans was caused by the false pretensions of the 

latter (John iv. 9). 

§ 217. ^eir Scriptures. The Samaritan PentateuchJ 

392 The Samaritans received as Scripture only the Penta- 
teuch, to which they added a Book of Joshua, very dif- 
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ferent from the Hebrew, Their worship seems to have (392) 
been strictly according to the letter of the Law. They a 
repudiated all tradition : yet, though they rejected the Pro- 
phets, they held some articles of the Jewish faith which 
they could scarcely have derived from the Pentateuch 
alone ; viz. the belief in a Messiah (John iv. 25), and in 
the resurrection. 

The Samaritan Pentateuch (Hebrew, but in the ancient 393 
characters, § 61) is evidently a re-fashionment of the He- 
brew text with the help of the Septuagint ; to this most of 
its various readings may be traced, not vice versa. Their b 
Greek version (no longer extant) was probably a mere 
adaptation of the Septuagint : their Samaritan version, still 
extant, is clearly based upon the Chaldee of Onkelos. 

The temple on Mount Garizim was destroyed by John 394 
Hyrcanus ; but the Samaritans still made that mountain 
their place of worship (John iv. 20). 
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QUESTIONS. 

{The leading numerdU refer to the §§, ^wse in brackets to the paragraphs,) 



1 How is Archaeology f in the restricted sense, related to History f 
[2] What is the distinctive application of the appellations Hebrews, Israel^ 

kes. Jewel 

2 What are the principal sources of information ! When did Jose- 
c phus write I Why is he not to he implicitly relied upon ! Give 
D some account of Philo Judseus. What sort of information may be 
A obtained from the Tahnud ? From Greek and Roman authors ! 
B From other sources I 



3 In respect of dwellings, how does it appear that the Hebrews were 
from the first a civilized people I Were the patriarchs nomads by 
preference ? 

4 Describe the form and arrangement of a nomad tent Explain 
A Siiccoth and Uawotk, 

5 What is the usual form of an oriental house ? How was the roof 
[12] formed, and to what uses was it applied ? Explain the narrative in 

Mark ii. 4. What is the virep<fov ? 

6 Describe the position and general arrangement of the apartments. 
[15 J What was the hearth 1 Where did the women reside ! 

7 A Explain diopva<rovaiv, Matt. vi. 19. Cite and explain allusions to 
the comer-stone. - 

8 Describe the interior of a Hebrew apartment. What were the 
lamps and vessels in the parable of the virgins I 

9 Give a general notion of a Hebrew city. What was the place of 
concourse answering to the agora of the Greeks I 

10 Describe the site of Jerusalem. What is the TyropoBon ? How is 
c Zion situated ! What seems to have been the extent of Jerusalem 
D in David's time ? Distinguish Upper Town, Akra, Lower Town, New 

[23] Town. Where was the Temple situated I How was the city enlarged 

under the kings ! What additions were made to the fortifications in 

B their times ! Were there any towers ! Any open space for public 

c gatherings ? Were the walls rebuilt after the exile t How many 

gates are mentioned by Nehemiah ! 

11 Describe the walls and fortifications as they were in Josephos's 
time. How is Calvary identified I What is the principal objection 
to the traditional site ! How answered ! 

1 2 What were the remarkable buildings, fountainsi and pools ! ExpUun 
kiri ry irpojdancy, John v. 2. 
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What were the usual materials of Hebrewatthre ! Of what articles 13 
did it consist ! Explain Matt. y. 40. Why was the washing of [29] 
feet an act of hospitidity ? 

How did the female attire differ from that of the men ? 14 

How was the hair worn I Why was it forbidden to cut it round ? 15 
And to mar the comers of the beard ! What were the usual append- [36] 
ages to the male out-door attire ? What is the locus dassmu on [37] 
articles of female decoration ! Explain some of the terms there used. 
What were the favourite cosmetics! [39] 



Explam '' staff of bread." How was grain prepared for food ! 16 
Describe the mill. Explain ftvXos 6vijcdc> and the expression fmv^ [41] 
fAvXov, Rev. xviiL22. Distinguish the different kinds of bread. 

What was the other ordinary fare I Was animal food generally 17 
used 3 

What was the common beverage? How was wine drunk ? What 18 
is tikera? And the *' vinegar'' ot Ruth ii. 14, Mark xv. 36 ? 

At what hour was the principal meal taken! What was the 19 
t{}Xapivua ! What the posture at meals ! Was the custom changed in [47] 
Greek and Roman times ! How was the food partaken by the guests ! [48] 

What were the chief occasions of feasts ! Describe the ceremonies 20 
of invitation and reception. Explain dp^irptcXcyoc. [51] 

When did the child receive its name ! In wealthier families how 21 
were the sous brought up ! What is the true rendering of 2 Sam. [d3] 
xii. 26 ! 

What was the authority exercised by fathers in the marrying of 22 
sons and daughters ! Had the brothers a voice in the disposal of c 
their sisters ! What was the position, before marriage, of contracted d 
parties ! In early times, what was the meaning of the " dowry !" [55] 
What was the fixed legal amount ! With what ceremonies was the [ 56 J 
contract made ! Explain ''sons of the bride-chamber," ''friend of [57] 
the bridegroom," " the virgins that be her fellows," and the allusions 
in the parable of the Ten Yirgins. Was the marriage consecrated by 
any religious rite ! 

How did the life led by females among the Hebrews differ from the 23 
modem oriental usage? Give some instances. Did the women usu- ± 
ally take their meals with the men ! What was the prevalent feeling [59] 
with respect to polygamy ! What is remarkable in this respect in 
New Testament times ! 

Describe the treatment of the dead. What kind of mourning was 24 
forbidden by the Law ! Was this law strictly observed ! Explain a 
Toie aiXtiraSf Matt. ix. 23, and ** the mounting-womeB," Jer. ix. 17. b 
What do you understand by riig <ropov, Luke vii. 14 ; Ktipiaig, John c 
xi. 46 ; 69oviotc fitird ruv dputfidruVf ibid. xix. 40 ! What were the n 
usual burial-places ? Explain ^ whited sepulchres." Cite some pas- [62] 
sages relating to the funeral meal. What does Josephus remark on 
this subject ! 

Why was hospitality an important duty! In what ways was it 25 
shown! 

Describe the Hebrew customs of courtesy, and of respect and 26 
obeisance. 
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27 In their social demeanour what was the character of the ancient 
Hebrews! 

28 Were the Hebrews much addicted to the chase as a means of sub- 
[67] sistence ! Did animals of the chase abound in Palestine ! What 

modes of capture are mentioned ! What sort of fishing was the occu- 
pation of the four Apostles ! Had the Hebrews any sea fisheries I 

29 What were the pastoral tracts of Palestine 1 Which of the tribes 
A were chiefly addicted to the pastoral mode of life I Describe the 
B nomadic manner of life. Were there any nomads in Palestine after 
c the settlement! What ^ere the duties and remuneration of the 

[70] principal shepherd ! What is <<the Tower of £dar/' Gen. xxxv. 21 ! 
[71] What tracts of the country were most suitable for small, and for large 
B cattle ! Explain ^' clean provender," Isa. xxx. 24. What is to be 
imderstood where ^ butter" is mentioned in our version ! 

30 What animals were used for draught and riding ! '^ He asked 
c water and she gave him mlk^'* Judges iv. 19. Explain. What do you 
D observe with respect to the Syrian ass ! the later use of horses ! the 

[73] manner in which the dog is spoken of ! Were any sorts of birds do- 
mesticated ! Is there any mention of poultry ! 

31 What degree of importance was attached to agriculture ! Was 
B Palestine anciently no more cultivated than it is now ! Describe the 
c preparing of the soU, and sowing. *' Some an hundred-fold," Matt. xiii. 
D 8 : is this excessive ! What was the seed-time for the different crops ! 

32 What kinds of grain and pulse were raised I What other crops ! 
A Explain what is said of the '* tares," Matt. xiii. 25. When does the 

[76] harvest begin ? What grain ripens first ! How was the corn severed 
c from the ground, and disposed of! Cite the law concerning gleaning. 

[77] Describe the threshing-floor, the different modes of threshing, the 
A winnowing (what is vrvov !) and storing. 

33 What is remarkable concerning the Syrian vine ! Describe the 
[79] vineyard and the vintage. How was the wine treated and preserved % 

D Explain ^ wines on the lees." 

34 Describe the treatment of the olive. To what uses was the oil 
applied ! 

35 Explain ^ under the fig-tree," John i. 48. Where did the date- 
B palm most abound ! Mention other fruit-trees most cultivated. What 
c is <' camphire " ! And the Syrian '< balsam " ! Is '* balm " the same ! 
A What kind of honey abounded ! Were bees kept ! 



36 What appears to be the antiquity of the art of working in metals ! 
B ilad the Hebrews any mining operations ! What were the supplies 

[85] from abroad ! What metals were wrought, and in what manner, by 
the Hebrews ! 

37 What carpenters and noasons were employed by David and Solo- 
B mon ! Were these crafts more practised by the Hebrews in later 

[87] times ? Name other useful arts with which they were acquainted. 

38 What were their works in earthenware ! Had they the art of 
glazing I Any mention of glass ! 

39 What ornamental arts were practised ! 

40 Was the making of leather known ! 
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Where did the Hehrews acquire the art of weaving ? What sort 41 

of loom was used ? What were the principal fabrics I i> 

Describe the process of fulling. What were the most highly- 42 

prized colours ? " Needle- work," is this the proper term ? [96] 

What were the principal perfumes and spices ? Were they all of 43 
native growth t 

Were the various arts and handicrafts practised as trades ! How 44 

were the workshops disposed in large cities ? What was the practice b 

of conquerors with respect to smiths f Give instances. Was the c 
practice of handicraft encouraged by the Jews t 

To what extent was navigation practised by the Hebrews ! What 45 

were the principal harbours ? [101] 

What were the usual means of locomotion and transport ! When § 46 
is the "chariot" first mentioned ! Describe the *< caravan :" what [103] 
is the Greek term used by St. Luke ! What sort of roads had the c 
Hebrews 1 Describe the principal Roman roads in Palestine. Which 
of these was the toIUroad ! What was the direct road from Galilee to 
Jerusalem ! What length of time was usually occupied in the jour- 
ney f What was the other route! Give instances of both in the [104] 
New Testament. What is to be understood by ^'theinnf" Who [105] 
were the state messengers ! How were letters of private individuals [106] 
sent ! Explain Neh. vi. 5. 

Was foreign commerce encouraged by the Hebrew polity 1 What 47 
sort of ti-ade existed before the kmgs ! Describe Solomon's trading 

operations, and those of later kings. To what extent was commerce b 

carried on by neighbouring nations I In later times, were the Jews c 

addicted to trade ? 

Describe the defensive armour of the Hebrews ; and the offensive § 48 
arms. Was the spear borne by the light-armed troops I At what 
weapons was the tribe of Benjamin famous I 

When did the Hebrews begin to use cavalry and chafiots I Why 49 
not sooner 1 Describe the chariots. Explain <&7tt4im. 

What Israelites were bound to serve in the wars 1 When do we 60 
first find a standing army \ How was this army recruited I How c 
were the ranks and columns formed t What was the smallest com- 
pany I Had each its standard J How was the army drawn up in d 
battle-array! What were the principal officers! Who was the a 
commander of the host ! What were the divisions of the army ! b 

How was the camp arranged in the wilderness! What were the 51 
ensigns (note) ! What religious solemnities preceded the setting forth 
of the host ! On the field of battle, who harangued the host and gave d 

the battle-cry ! What was it ! a 

How far were the Hebrews acquainted with arts of fortification 52 
siege, and defence ! Concerning siege, what did the Law enjoin ! d 

What was the usual treatment of a city taken by siege ! How was 53 
the spoil divided ! 

What was the ancient mode of making treaties ! What powers 64 
were entrusted to ambassadors ! Were their persons sacred ! 



Whiat has always been the character of the intellectual culture of § 55 
Heb. Ant. p 
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the Hebrews ? How far may tbey be said to have had a learned 
[126] caste! When are the schools of the prophets first mentioned! 

What was their object ) In later times what institution sueceeded ' 
A to these ) What do we learn concerning the '^ prophesying" in these 

schools in the time of Samuel 1 In what localities are Siey fonnd 

then or afterwards ? (Are they mentioned in the kingdom of Judah 
B after the separation of the two kingdoms 1 Note.) What was the 
c manner of life in these schools ? What the training and teaching Z 

On what i^rvices were the schokurs employed I 

56 Had the Hebrews public schools for education before the exile ! 
What kind of religious teaching did the young receive I What were 

A the ^* scribes ! " When first mentioned ! Describe the '' assemblies of 
the learned." (What is known concerning St Paul's teacher 1 What 
books represent the better kind of instruction given in these assem- 

B blies ! Note.) How far does education seem to have been generally 
diffused in later times I 

57 What kind of philosophy was most cultivated by the Hebrews! 
Name the persons who were most celebrated in this way. 

A What was done by Hezekiah for the advancement of this kind of 
knowledge ? 
[134] Do the Hebrews seem to have cultivated speculative philosophy ? 
What is the character^ in respect of form and method^ of their 
theology 1 

58 How far advanced was the Arithmetic of the Hebrews ! What was 
c their numerical notation ? Had they any knowledge of Geometry or 
n Astronomy 7 What was the ** dial of Ahaz ! " What is recorded can- 
A eerning Solomon's knowledge ! 

59 How was Medicine practised ! What sort of cases were treated ! 
c What forbidden arts of healing were used ! What were the preten- 
sions of the Jewish exorcists ! 

60 What amount of geographical knowledge was possessed by the 
Hebrews ! What was the popular notion concerning the earth ? 

61 To whom do the Jews ascribe the introduction of the square Hebrew 
c alphabet ! What was the more ancient form of the alphabet ! From 

what sources does the usual character seem to have been derived ! 
[140] At what time ! How does it appear that the art of alphabet- writing 
was known and practised in the time of Moses! Are there any 
allusions to it in earlier times ! 

62 How does it appear that the vowel-points are a modem invention I 
How far back can the existing system be traced ! What led to the 
fbinfUAtion of this system ! Was it gradually formed, or introduced at 
once ! 

63 What mode of writing (inscriptions) is mentioned by Job ! What 
were the usual writing materials ! 

64 What are the varieties of the Hebrew Poetry ? In what respect 
is it metrical ! Mention some technical peculiarities of the later 
poetry. 

65 What kinds of musical instruments were used by the Hebrews ! 
Distinguish the instruments named in Dan. iii 5. What kind of 

[160] trumpet was used by the priests ! What may be gathered concern- 
ing the nature of the Hebrew music and singing ? 
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What aro the dWisions of the cnbit I Was the <<foot" used by § 66 
the Hebrews as a measure of length 1 What proportion does it bear 
to the cubit t [Is it correct to say that the royal or sacred cubit had 
seven palms, and the eomrooa cubit six, the palm being the same for 
botht What is (normally) the true proportion !] How much is a 
sabbath-day's journey ! What are the divisions of the epha ? Name 
the corresponding liquid measures. Distinguish the ^mer (E. V. 
homer) and the omtr. What are the divisions of the talent ! How 
are the measures of weight and capacity based on the measure of 
length ! (note). [How are the Olympic and the Roman foot severally 
related to the royal cubit !] 

Is there mention of coined money before the exile ? What is the 67 
daric ! and the stater t When was the first Jewish coinage made 1 In 
what pieces ? What Roman coins are mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment ! What is the \tirr6v 1 



How was society oonstitoted among the Hebrews in the patriarchal § 68 
times t What is a muhpadiah ? and a beA-abc€h t Give the corre- 
sponding Greek and Roman terms. How are the heads of the several 
divisions designated ! Cite passages which show this arrangement, a 
What is to be understood by the term *' thousand { " What were the b 
aUuphim of the Edomites t After the settlement, how did the terri- b 
torial arrangement agree with the genealogical ! 

How was the Attmbly formed ? What were its functions t What 69 
was the select council ) Name the gradations of the political consti- b 
tution. 

Who were the magistrates and officers ! How are they named ? 70 

What is the true idea of the constitution given by Moses 1 71 

What provision was made for the perpetuity of the legislative, the 72 
determinative, and the judicial functions ! In what sense may the 
government be said to be a hierarchy % 

Who were the local judges and magistrates t What was the 73 
supreme court of judicature t Explain Psa. Ixxxii. 

What were the judges (extraordinary)! What is the Hebrew ^4 
name and the Phenician (Carthaginian) equivalent (note 1) ! Give b 
instances of hereditary succession. In what seiise are Deborah and 
Eli said to have judged Israel 7 What is the general import of the 
verb ^phat (note 2) ! 

Under what conditions was the kingly form of government pro- 75 
spectively permitted by the Law ! When did the Israelites demand c 
to have a king t (Is there any mention of a king in the time of the 
Judges I note 3.) By what other institution was the monarchy kept 
under controul ! How ! In what manner were the Prophets called a 
to their office! What were their credentials! What was the 
punishment for false pretensions ! 

How was the king originally elected ! When was the succession 76 
made hereditary! What was the means of deciding in doubtful 
cases ! Did the same hold for the kingdom of the Ten Tribes ! Was 
the succession by primogeniture ! In later times how was the sue- c 
cession affected ! 

In what relation did the monarchy stand to the theocracy ! (Hence [1671 
P 2 
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explain expressions in Psa. ii. ex. note.) Describe the regal power 

A circa sacray with instances of its right exercise and its abuse. Was i% 

[ 1C8] lawful for the kings to *' offer saci^oe" ! What was the regal power 

B in temporals! Describe the checks and limitations by which the 

royal power was restrained. Are there any instanees of a despotic 

exercise of authority ! 

77 Describe the sources of royal revenue, (ordinary and extraordinary. 
How increased by commerce ! 

78 Had the king any council or ministry ! Was the chancellor or 
c recorder merely court historiographer ? What was the Mp/t^? Name 

the other jroyal officers. 
A What were the Cherethites and Pelethites I (How else explained f 
Note.) 

79 Describe the inauguration and insignia of the king. The court : 
and its ceremonial. 

80 During the exile, how were the Jews governed? And after the 
[177] return of the exiles I Under the Ptolemies! And the Seleucides f 
[178] What was the government under the Hasmoneean princes ! What 
[179] succeeded to this form I How was Judaea governed after the 

banishment of Archelaus! TWhat were the ''taxes" paid to the 

Romans ! Exphiin Krivaogt rcXi;, rtX&vai, dpxiTtk^viie. Note.) 
[Add : In the Roman times, the Jews, wherever they formed a 

considerable settlement in foreign countries, were governed in matters 

of their own law by an officer of their own, whom Strabo, ap. Joseph. 

Ant. xiv.7, 2 (speaking of the settlement at Alexandria), calls iOvapxris. 

Such was probably the kOvapxne 'Apkra rov /3a<r., 2 Cor. xi. S2, i. e. 

the Jewish head of the Jewish residents in the dominions of Aretas.] 

"81 How was the Sanhedrim composed! What were its functions! 

c When is it first mentioned ! (What causes came before this court ? 

What is the Lesser Sanhedrim ! Was there any yet lower court ! 

Had these courts their full powers under the Roman government ! 

Was the stoning of St. Stephen a judicial proceeding ! Note.) 
82 What conferred rights of citizenship! When was the rite of 
B circumcision ordained ! What was the time appointed for the per- 
c formance of the rite ! Who admmistered the rite ! What other 

nations practised circumcision ! How is it said to have been used 
i> among the Egyptians ! Hence what may be its meaning as appointed 

to the chosen people ! Asa heathen rite, how is it to be regarded t 
A Cite and explain a passage of Jeremiah on this subject. What 

persons of heathen race were admissible into the ''congregation"! 

What nations were under sentence of perpetual exclusion ! Were 

Canaanites actually admitted ! What is remarkable with respect to 
B the term of reproach " undrcumciaed " ! What other persons were 

excluded ! 

§ 83 Mention instances of the ancient patriarchal Law, as retained in 
C the Law of Moses. What is the fundamental principle ^f the Mosaic 
Law ? 

84 What theocratic offences admitted of atonement ! How ! What 
was the principle of penal justice ! Is imputation recognized ! 

85 Is imprisonment a legal punishment ! Was it practised in later 
times! Banishment? Excommunication! (In later times, what 
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are ihe two degrees of diis punishment ! Note.) In what cases was [189] 
punishment by fines resorted to ! How was the amount adjudged ! 
What is to be observed concerning the practice of later times ! a 

What icind of corporal punishment was prescribed 1 How limited t [190] 
In what cases was corporal mutilation ordered or permitted ! b 

What offences are visited with capital punishment? What is 86 
the formula I What 'post mortem' punishments were added in c 
some cases! 

How was stoning to death inflicted, according to the rabbins! 87 
Mention some modes of execution practised in later times on cri- 
minala or conquered enemies. Explain rvfivavKTuoCy <' death in b 
ashes/' and Matt, xvlii. 6. What is scourging with scorpions ! 

Was crucifixion peculiarly Roman ! On what class of persons was [194] 
it usually inflicted ! Describe the customary process. Did the body c 
hang merely by the fastenings of hands and feet ! Were the feet 
always nailed! Explain the ''wine mingled with myrrh." How d 
was the lingering death sometimes expedite ! Did the body usually a 
remain on 3ie cross ! What was the custom among the Jews ! 

Agreeably with the principle on which the legislation is based, how [195] 
may the Laws be arranged systematically! With what diyisions [196] 
under the first head ! 

What is the punishment for homicide! How ancient! What is the 88 
GUd ? Describe this patriarchal institution. How late do we find it 
still in force ! How is it mitigated by the Law ! What were the c 
" cities of refuge !" Describe the ordinance respecting them. 

What is the punishment for wilful murder ! When the murderer 89 
remained undiscovered, what was appointed to be done ! What was b 
ordered in the case of a master killing his slave ! of an ox goring a 
man to death ! In what cases was a ransom allowed ! c 

What is ordered in the case of bodily hurts, not mortal ! of injury [199] 
causing miscarriage to a woman with child ! of other hurts causmg 
loss of time ! Is there any provision concerning suicide ! Do in- 
stances of suicide occur in tne history ! What is ordered concerning [200] 
moral wrongs to the person by false- witness, defamation, &c. ! 

How was the land apportioned ! with what sanctions of law ! Give 90 
nstances from history illustrating the law. Was land ever sold ! 

Had the first-bom any advant^ ! Did daughters inherit ! Had 91 
the owner any right of free disposal ! How far could he alienate his c 
inheritance ! Even in that case, could it be recovered soon^ ! What a 
is the law of sale of houses in walled cities ! of other houses ! What 
is the exception ! (Was the letting of land for rent a common prac- 
tice ! Are the debtors in the parable of the Unjust Steward tenants ! 
Note [to which add : In the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the 
owner was to receive for rent a certain share of the produce : ager 
turn nummo wed partiints locatus. In Latin, the landlord and tenants on 
this system are called pttrtiarii,}) 

What is the hiw concerning borrowing and lending ! Is it uni- 92 
▼ersal ! Is any penalty expressed ! What is the consequence of b 
the prohibition of interest ! What is the law with respect to goods 
taken in pledge ! Exphiin Matt. v. 40. Was the law enforced by a c 
penalty ! 

What is meant by *^ striking of hands " ! Was the practice com- 93 
P 3 
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A mon { la it recognized by the Law ! Describe the relation of the 
B parties. What was the position of insoWent debtois in David's 
time! 
[205] What is the law concerning hired htbour of man and beast ! 

94 Illustrate the strictness of the law of property. What is the 
o punishment for man-stealing I How does the seduction of an nn- 

married daughter come under the head of wrongs against property 1 
A What is the penalty ! What is said of remoral of land-marks ! Of 
B property entrusted for safe keeping, and injured or lost I Of injuries 

to property caused by negligence ! 

95 To what department of the Law does Christ's saying (Matt. xix. 8) 
especially apply ! (Contrast the domestic morality of the Hebrews 

c with the practice of other ancient nations ! Note.) In the patriarchal 
times what were the rights of fathers \ How is the sanctity of the 
parental relation enforced by the Decalogue ! What are the penal- 
ties for particular offences I [What is meant by the expression 
« covenant-law'' in these sections I] Had the &tlier power of life 

A and death irresponsibly I Was it permitted to sell daughters or to 
give them in pledge for debt 1 What power had the father in the 
marrying of his sons and daughters ! Had the brothers a voice 
in the disposal of the daughters ! Also, in reqiect of a daughter's 
vowsf 

96 How is the sanctity of marriage inculcated by the Decalogue ? 
What is the penalty for adultery I to both parties ! The Talmudists 
say, by strangling : is this correct ! Is the penalty the same in the 
case of a bond-woman betrothed to an husband ! (Is ^' acowrged^* the 
right meaning of the term used in Lev. xix. 20 1 Note.) In the case 
of a free- woman betrothed ? For seduction of an unmarried daughter ! 

c If marriage followed 1 What is the punishment for unchastity in a 
[212] priest's daughter ! In case of jealousy, what peculiar ordeal was en- 
joined I [The Talmudiats say, that suspected men as well as women 
were subjected to this trial : does the Law prescribe this 1 In what 
connexion was this ordinance given 1] 

97 Was polygamy permitted by the Law ? Which of the kings had 
B many wives I Was this a violation of the Law I What were the 

rights of concubines } (According to the rabbins, what is the specific 
difference between wives and concubines \ Note 1.) 

98 Was marriage with heathen women absolutely prohibited ! Give 
instances. Was the Law interpreted more rigorously in later times ! 

c Name the prohibited degrees in the ascending, descending, and col- 
lateral lines. Wife's mother ; was this, because not mentioned in 
Lev. xviii., permitted! (To what relations is the Law extended by the 
Karaites! What do you remark on Lev. xviii. 9 — 11 \ Note 2.) 

A What is the punishment for incest ! 

99 Is divorce mentioned in the Laws given at Sinai ! Where 1 WTiat 
is the form! (On what grounds might a man divorce his wife! 
Explain Matt. xix. 3. Might the woman leave her husband I Give 
an instance from Jewish history. Note 1.) 

100 What is X^mm^-marriage ! Was it first enacted by Moses ! What 

is tiie object ! (Was this custom peculiar to the Jews ! Note 2.) 

[219] On whom did the duty devolve in the first instance ! If he were 

already married ! How might he release himself from the obliga- 
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tioB \ (Explain the custom, and Psa. x. 8. Note.) What may be 
gathered in this respect from the history of Ruth ? 

Was slavery an institution of patriarchal times ? How were bond- 101 
servants obtained I If bought, what was the usual price ! Who 
Miraa the ttewardi 

How is slavery mitigated by the Law 1 What are the religious 102 
rights of slaves ) Their civil rights t What is enjoined in favour of a 
Hebrew bondmen I How is the enactment of the covenant-law ex- b 
tended in Deuteronomy t What took place in the Jubile? If the 
master be a heathen dwelling in the land ? Might the Hebrew bond- c 
man be redeemed earlier 1 What is meant by ''a Hebrew bondwoman [222] 
sold by her father V What rights are secured to such by the Law ? 
What are the rights of a foreign concubine taken in war ? [223] 

What is enjoined concerning hired servants 1 Was their labour 103 
considered equal to that of slaves ! 

What are the injunctions concerning the treatment of " strangers 1 *' 104 
What sort of persons would these usually be I What does the Law 
enjoin with respect to the poor generally \ 

What heathenish view of nature was precluded by the doctrine 105 
taught in the Books of Moses ? State generally the doctrinal im- 
port of the laws relating to undeanness. How may these laws be [227] 
arranged ? 

What is the general rule concemiog clean and unclean quadru- 106 
peds I What birds are prohibited ! What fishes 1 What smaller b 
animals t Under what circumstances are clean animals prohibited 1 [229] 
Why is the blood prohibited 1 

What caused " the lesser defilement " !' What is this I 107 

What caused ^'the greater defilement" I What is the process 1(.8 
of cleansing for this ? For what persons is this law more strict ? a 
What is the punishment for non-observmnce ! How was spoil taken 
in war to be treated ! 

State the law relating to childbirth. Was lustration used in this 109 
case) 

In what light was leprosy regarded) Explain Isa. liii. 4 (and 110 
Numb. xii. 14. What was Job's disease ! Note 1). In a case of 
suspected leprosy what was the duty of the priest ? How was the a 
declared leper to act I With what meaning ! (Are these regulations 
merely sanitary precautions ! Note 1.) When the leper was healed, b 
what ceremony was performed in token of the healing I Describe 
the ritual of hiis cleansing and restoration to the congregation. What 
were his offerings I Which of these is the most remarkable ? In 
what respect 1 (To what other ceremony is this analogous t What 
does this imply ! Note 2.) What abatements of the prescribed offer- [236] 
ings are allowed in case of poverty ) 

Is it known what was the nature of the leprosy in stuffs and houses 1 111 
(Note.) Describe the mode of proceeding in both cases. 

What is the punishment for unnatural crimes 1 Mention the other 112 
prohibitions which come under the head of " unnatural mixtures." 

What corporal mutilations or disfigurements were prohibited! 113 
Why! 

Give instances of the regard shown by the Law to the inferior 114 
creatures. 
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1 1 5 What is meant by ** theoeratic treason 1" What is the punishment 
for blasphemy I (On what occasion was this enacted ? Note [to 
which add : Such is the awe with which the Jews regard this sacred 
Name, that they never allow themseWes to utter it, even in reading 
the Scriptures, bat, wherever it occurs, substitute fc^r it *rTK AdonaHy 
'^Lord :" hence the LXX give K^ptoc not as the rendering of the 
Tetragrammaton, but as its substitute. Accordingly, the vowels with 
which the Name is written (JeHovan) are not its own, but those of 
AeDONai. The proper vowelling is JanveH : whence the abbreviated 
form Jidi, and Jahu, in numerous proper names, as Eli-Jahuas 
Elijah.]) 

1 1 6 State the laws against false- worship and idolatry. 

117 Describe generally the idolatrous practices which prevailed among 
the Israelites. Until what time ! What were the Terapkim ? How 

B distinguished from other idols % Give instances. What is the sub- 
ject of Judges xvii. xviii ! (What is the true reading of the name in 
xviii. 30 ; note.) What is the last mention of Teraphim ! 
1 16 What idohitry in particular was deriyed from Egypt f Did it long 
continue ! Did the Israelites practise idolatry while in Egypt ! 
What idols did they worship in the wilderness ! 

119 What are j3airvX(a ! Describe the *< high-places.'* What is 
[250] Atkera 1 In what light are these practices to he regarded ! Did any 

change take place after Solomon's time ! 

120 What is the meaning of BacU? How do the Greeks and Romans 
D call this god ! Why ! Mention the local varieties of Baal. What 

are the characteristic features of Baal-worship ! 

121 What is Astarte % What other names 1 Is Atkera identical with 
[258] her i Under what influence did the worship of Baalim and Atktaro^ 

(what is the meaning of the plural f ) become established ? in which 
c kingdom t By whom was it overthrown t Was it effectually rooted 
▲ out i Did it spread into the other kingdom ! What may have been 

the plea for these idohitries 1 

122 What is the my thus of Thammuz ! Mention the analogous rites in 
other heathen religions. What is the meaning of the name t 

123 What was the worship of the heavenly host 1 What kings encou- 
raged it ! 

124 What is Moloch % When worshipped b)r Israelites ? With what 
A rites t Mention the like rites in other religions. 

125 Where was Chemoeh worshipped t Mention other varieties of the 
same god. Whatis Nergal? MorodachI Nebo? Nisrochi Nibchaz? 

c Were any of these worshipped by the Hebrews ! What is the prin- 
cipal national god of the Philistines! The corresponding female 
deity 1 How called by Herodotus! Did the Philistines worship 
Astarte! 

126 What is the law relating to magic and divination ! What is the 
A meaning of the word rendered ** witch"! Mraition the principal 

varieties. [For fiirther information, see TheU, OrUiCy No. It. p. 696, if.] 
[264] How is the Mosaic worship connected with the idea of the theo- 
cracy! 

127 What is the Tabema^e called ! Mention its structure, position, 
dimensions, and divisionSb 

128 How was the frame-work formed ! 
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What wdre the materials, colonrs, figuring, dimensions, and dispo- 129 

sition of the inner curtain ) How was the outer curtain formed and c 

diq>08ed I How were they protected from the weather ) a 

Desorihe the two veils. Were the figures of the woven cheruhim 130 
visible from without 1 

Describe the court. In what part of it did the worshippers 140 

assemble t How was it placed ? What were the contents of the [272] 

court f of the holy place ) of the Holy of holies 1 [273] 

Describe the altar of burnt-sacrifice. Where did the officiating 141 

priest stand 1 How was it carried from place to place I c 

What was the use of the lavert (Explain what is said of the 142 
mirrors of '^ the women which assembled at the door of the congre- 
gation." Who were these women 1 Note.) 

Describe the table of shew-bread and its appurtenances. What 143 

were the loaves called f Why 1 How made and placed 1 Mention [277] 
the regulations for their change and removal. Was wine set on the 
table) 

What was the material and weight of the candlestick ! How 144 
formed 1 Were the lights always burning t 

Describe the altar of incense. What was the incense ) 145 

How was the ark formed ) What were its contents ) What is the 146 

capporeth7 Are the cherubim described in the Lawt (How de- a 
scribed elsewhere) What do they symbolize in general! Why 
visible only within the tabernacle 1 Note.) 

What is the idea of the tabernacle and the priesthood ) Before 147 
the Law, who were the priests ! Is there any mention of these ) 

What was ordained at the time of the Exode, as with a view to anew b 
priesthood ? When was the Aaronic priesthood instituted ! Of what 

persons did it consist ) When was the tribe of Levi separated 1 In c 
what way ) 

What was the vocation of the whole tribe 1 In general, what was 148 

the peculiar function of the priests ) Of the Levites ) Especially, a 
what were the duties of the Kohathites f Gershonites ! Merarites ! 

How were these divisions severally posted in the camp ) How were b 

the Levites consecrated 1 Was there any distinctive dress ! How c 
do you reconcile the two statements relative to their age for service 1 

What was the maintenance appointed for the Levites 1 What was d 
their fixed property ? 

Mention particularly the offices to be performed by the priests. 149 

What were their other duties I What were their qualifications I a 

How were they consecrated ? Is the age specified 1 B 

What was the priestly attire ! 150 

How were they maintained 1 How many priestly cities 1 151 

How is the high-priest called in the Pentateuch ! How in later 152 

times ) What was the succession ? What were the functions of the a 
high-priest exclCisively ! Did he ever perform ordinary priestly 

offices 1 Describe his consecration. Were the other priests anointed 1 b 
What was the tenure of the office 1 

Describe the robe of the hieh-priest. What wastheephod i The 153 

breast-plate ? The oracle ) What is the meaning of its name ) Is c 

it known what it was ? The head-dress ? When was the attire worn 1 :[291 ] 
Were there any special emoluments 1 
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164 What ammak might be sacrificed f Describe the process of pre- 
senting and slaying, as performed by the offerer. What was done by 

c the priest ? What is meant by the expressions wamng and heaving? 

165 What were the materials of the whole bnmt-offering I How was 
the blood sprinkled 1 What was the priest's perquisite ) 

166 Name the three varieties of thank-offering. What were the mate- 
A rials ! Describe the ritual. In what manner was the cerem<my of 

waving and heaving performed f What part was for the priests 9 
[296] Where to be eaten i Where was the rest eaten ! Explain the Law, 
Deut. xii. 16. 20. 

167 What is the material of the sin«offering 1 Is there any minehal 
What abatement allowed for the poor 1 Distinguish the several cases 
in which sin-offering was required. 

158 How did the ritual differ from that of other sacrifices ! What 
parts of the victim were brought upon the altar ! What became of 
the rest t Was the rule the same for all sin-offerings f In what did 
A the meal differ from that of other offerings ^ 

169 What is the word translated treapoM-offering t How does this 
differ from the sin-offering \ Name the cases in which this offering 
is prescribed. What is the ritual 1 [For ' '^ burnt-offering," 299 a, 
read ^^hank-offering."] 

160 What is the meaning of the trespass-offering ! Illustrate in the 
cases of the leper and the Nazarite. 

161 How is the interchangeable use of the terms 'chaUath and euikam in 
Lev. V. 1 — 13 to be exphuned % 

162 What is the minehai Give the rule for the perpetual mincha. 
[303] Were the proportions always the same 1 What is the only case in 
[304] which leavened cakes were offered ? Mention some other varieties of 

mincha. Explain Malachi i. 11. 

163 What is the nasik ? What quantity was used t 

164 In what ways was frankincense offered ? 

166 What were the national offerings of first-fruits t And those brought 
by individuals ) Was every Israelite bound to offer a certain quan- 
tity I What was done with these offerings ! (What are Inecmim 
and frumoth ? Note 1.) 

166 When was it ordained that the first-bom should be dedicated to the 
Lord I What subsequent enactment overruled this ? How far ! 
What was to be done with the firstlings of clean and unclean animals ! 

B How were the firstlings of animals reckoned f Were the first-bom 
sons reckoned in the same way ! (Explain this more fully, note 3.) 

167 [Is there any mention of tiUies before the Law t] In what light is 
the ordinance to be regarded ) To what purposes were the tithes 
appropriated ? Might they be redeemed f What proportion went to 

B the priests ) How is the Law, Deut xii. 6 ; xiv. 22 — 27, to be re- 
conciled with the earlier injunctions f What tithes were due every 
third year I Explain Tobit i. 7, 8. 

168 Were all vows absolutely binding 1 In what cases is redemption 
[311 ] allowed ! Describe the vow of the Nazarite. What if he chaneed to 

contract defilement t What was done at the expiration of his vow ! 
[Cite passages of the Old and New Testament relating to Najearites 
or their vow.] 

[Add: Oaihs. — Concerning oaths, the Law prescribes no regalit- 
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tkms, but declares that God will take vengeance upon perjury, Exod. 
XX. 7 ; Lev. xix. 12. In two cases of false-swearing through inadvert- 
ence, it enjoins a trespass-offering, Lev. v. 1 ; vi. 2. The use of oaths 
was frequent both in private and in public life (Gen. xxiv. 37 ; 1. 5 : 
Judg. xxi. 6 : 1 Kings xviii. 10 : Ezi'a x. 5) : whether before the 
judges, or for assurance of good faith (Exod. xxiL 11 : Lev. vi. 3. 5 : 
Matt. xxvi. 74 : 1 Sam. xix. 6 ; xx. 17 : 2 Sam. xix. 23). The oath 
in covenant, Gen. xxxi. 63 : Joshua ix. 15 : 2 Kings xi. 4 : oath of 
allegiance, 2 Sam. xv. 21. The most solemn oath was by Jehovah, 
in the form *' As Jehovah liveth " (Judg. viii. 19 : Ruth iii. 13 : 
2 Sam. ii. 27) : or << Jehovah do thus or thus unto me " (Ruth i. 17 : 
2 Sam. iii. 9 : 1 Kings ii. 23) : or, *' Jehovah be a witness of truth 
between us" (Jer. xlii. 6). But other forms of oaths were frequent; 
as by the life of the person addressed (1 Sam. L 26, especially the 
king, 1 Sam. xvii. 65 : 2 Sam. xi. 11) : sometimes the person swore 
by his own head, by heaven and earth, by the Temple or its appurte- 
nances, by the Holy City (Matt. v. 36, ff. ; xxiii. 16), by the angels, 
&e. Of the ceremonies used, mention is made in the patriarchal 
times, of the swearer placing his hand under the thigh of the person 
to whom he made oath (Gen. x;civ. 2 ; xlvii. 29) : usually the person 
taking the oath lifted his hand to heaven (Gen. xiv. 22, 23 ; comp. 
Dan. xii. 7 : Rev. x. 6, 6). In the judicial oath, the adjuration was, 
*' I adjure thee by God," and the answer jimetii i. e. '< it is true," ex- 
pressed by <Tv tliratj Matt. xxvi. 63. — (Note. Of the Hebrew terms 
for ''oath," oM and sh'bu'ah, the latter is derived from sh'ba', 
'' seven," comp. Gen. xxi. 28, ff., and Herodot. iii. 8.] 

What is chereml Was any redemption allowed! Give in- 169 
stances. 

Is fasting enjoined in the Law ! Was it frequently practised t 170 

In the Law, what prescript forms of prayer or benediction are 171 
given I Mention the postures of prayer. (What are the rabbinical c 
rules 1 What passages of the New Testament do these illustrate ! 
Note 2.) What were the usual times of private devotion ) a 

Describe the order of public worship. (Describe, according to the 172 
rabbins, the order of proceedings for the bummg of incense. Note 1.) 



Was the sabbath known before Moses ! What is the Law con- § 173 
ceming the sabbath ? What was the penalty for desecration ) How a 
was the day marked in the sanctuary I 

Shew from other books of Scripture how the sabbath was hallowed. 174 
Describe the strict rule of later times. What kind of necessity was c 
held ''pellere sabbatum I" D 

How were the new moons observed f With what special solemni- 175 
ties for the seventh month I 

Describe the ordinance of the sabbatic year. Is this meant in 176 
Exodus xxi. 2 1 What is the Jubile ! (In the practice of the later [322] 
Jews is tlie Jubile rightly kept t Note.) 

What is the day of atonement ? How was it to be kept 1 In what 177 
connexion does the ordinance occur ) Describe the solemnities of this 
day. [How is 'Azazd rendered in our Bible ? See Tfteol. Critic, 
p.451,ff.] What is added to tills ritual by a later law f [324] 
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178 When were the three yearly feasts enjoined ! What k their com-^ 
A mon character ! What was their politied importance ! 

179 What are Pcueha and Azymal When did the proper paseha 
begin I (How is the legal expression interpreted by oUiers! Note 1.) 
What did this feast, in both its parts, commemorate % Describe the 

c ordinance of the paschal sacrifice and supper. How many days did 
[327] the azwoM last ! What were the daily sacrifices for the nation % 
What ui the cA<]^^ 

180 What is meant by poMtka JSgyptiaewm, and how did it differ from 
c the passover as usujuly kept ! Did women partake of the paschal 

supper f What is the devOeny-pcucha ? What kind of taorifice is the 
o passover ) Who were, or might be, the sacrificers f How is this 
significant ) Mention a further peculiarity of this sacrifice. 
18t Describe, from Jewish writers, the order of the pawhal supper. 
B How does it appear that our Lord in his last supper anticipated the 
time of holdmg the passover 1 (What is meant by St. Mark's expres- 
sion, TTputrti T&v dZvfiutv ) Note 1.) 

182 What particular devotion was appointed for the 16th day of 
Nisanf How was the offering presented! (How do the zabbins 
describe the proceeding I Note 1.) 

183 What is << the feast of weeks !" Why so called! How long did it 
last ? What were the devotions appouited for this day 1 (What his- 
torical event does it commemorate according to the Jews ? Is this 
true ? Note 2.) 

184 What is the time of the third annual feast t How is it often called 
by the Jews ! [Ever so in the New Testament !] What is the two- 

B fold object! How was it celebrated! How many days! What 

c were the peculiar sacrifices ! How was the festival signalized in the 

sabbath-year ! What ceremony of later times seems to be alluded to 

in John vii. 37 ! Whence derived ! Illustrate John viii. 12 by 

[335] another custom of the. feast. 

185 What solemn days of later appointment are mentioned by Zecha- 
riah \ What do they severally commemorate ! Give the month- 

B dates of the burning of the temple by the Chaldeans and by the 
Romans. What other events do the modem Jews commemorate on 
the 1 7th Thammuz beside the taking of the city by Nebuchadnezzar ! 

c Give the dates of the fast and feast of Purim, and the occasion. How 
celebrated ! How called in Maccabees ! What is l/ralvia, John x. 
22 ! [When was the first temple dedicated ! And the second !] 
What other name was given to the iyKaiviat How long did it 

D last! (What is the *' feast of Judith ''1 Note.) What is the feast 
of ^vXo^opia ! [add : see Nehem. xiii. 31.] 

186 What was, from the earliest times, the form of the Jewish year I 
And at what point of the seasons did it begin ! What early dates are 
to be referi*ed to this epoch ! When was the beginning of the year 

B changed ! To what ! For all purposes ! 
[339] At what point does the Hebrew << day " begin ! [Is this peculiar 
to the Hebrews !] Give instances. Name the divisions of the day. 
c Explain the term bein-ha-'arbaim in the ordinance of the passover. 
What vatches of the night are mentioned ! [Any hours !J 

187 How is the Hebrew year adjusted to the course of the seasons ? 
A Describe what was necessary to be done, and the advantages of this 
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mode of adjustment. How are Hebrew month-dates to be rendered b 
into th^ Julian equivalents I (See Note.) 

What is the name in the Pentateuch of the passover month ? 188 
[Its meaning 1] Is any other month there named ! What names 
do we find in Solomon's time ! What is the antiquity and the origin 
of the names used since the captivity I What month-names does c 
Josephus mostly use 1 How 1 Write out the list of both sets. 

[Here add the following paragraph :— For chronological purposes, 
the Hebrews did not use any fixed epoch from which to date their 
years ; %, e. they had no Era, In one passage only we find the Exode 
so used, 1 Kings vi. 1 : "In the four hundred and eightieth year 
after the childi^n of Egypt were come out of Egypt," and there the 
numeral is doubtful. In their history, the chronology can be traced 
in the descending line, without a break, from the creation of Adam to 
the forty-seventh year after the Exode (Joshua xiv. 10) : from that 
point to the first servitude (Judges iii. 8) there is a break ; thence to 
the death of Samson the book of Judges contains an unbroken chro- 
nology, which, after another chasm, is resumed with the accession of 
David, and carried on from that time, by regnal years of kings, to 
the end of the seventy years' captivity. In the post-exilian books 
of Scripture the chronology is Persian. In the Maccabean times we 
find them using the Era of the Seleucidse = " years of the Grecian 
kings" (of Syria), or « Era of Contracts," beginning b.c 312 (with 
some peculiarities, for which see Ordo Scsolorum, § 440, ff.). The 
modern Jewish mundane Era, beginning 1 Tisri, b.c. 3761, was formed 
by Rabbi Hillel about the middle of the fourth century after Christ. 
(See Theological Oritk, No. 1, pp. 66—69.)] 



Where do we find the original Tabernacle in the time of David ! § 189 
What do we learn concerning the migrations of the Ark ) When was 
it brought to Zion 1 Who first designed a fixed temple ! What site 
was chosen, and what preparations made ! When was the work 
commenced — ^with what workmen — and when finished ! 

Describe the site and foundations, and the dimensions of the 190 
*' House " — in what proportions to those of the tabernacle ! Especi- 
ally as regards the ** oracle :" — what is that 1 From the dimensions 
given in Uiis section draw a ground plan of the building, viz. porch. 
Holy place, Holy of holies, and side-buildings. What is said by Jose- 
phus to have been the height of the porch ! On what authority ! Is this c 
correct? [What were the names given to the twp great pillars! 
Where situated !] How were the side-buildings attached to the a 
walls t What was their use 1 Is the description in Ezekiel derived b 
from the old temple t [Was Ezekiel a priest !] Were there any 
windows I Draw an elevation of the building, front and side. 

Describe the two courts. Are the dimensions given in the history ! 191 
or elsewhere I What were the contents of the inner court ! How 
was the interior of the building lined f 

What were the contents of the Holy place 1 And of the Holy of 192 
holies ? 

Describe the molten sea, and (from § 66) give its contents in 193 
English measures. What, and how noany, were the bases and laven ! 
— Heb. Ant. ^. ., ,, c;,q 
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194 What do we learn from the history concerning the altar of burnt- 
A sacrifice 1 What more exact description is given elsewhere ! Hence 
draw a figure of the altar. 



§ 196 When was the second temple begun and finished ! What was the 
plan of dimensions approved by Cyrus 1 Was that plan carried out ? 
Was it BBY way altered in later times I When especially 1 Explain 
PdpiQ, What was it afterwards called ! Describe the contents of 

[353] this temple. 

§ 196 When was Herod's temple commenced t When completed ? Who 
B were employed in building the house 1 Where is this temple 
described ! 

197 What is "the mountain of the house?*' Describe the mode of 
formation. 

198 What is " the court of the Gentiles 1 " How many gates ? Which 
A was the '^gate of Susa"! is it mentioned in the New Testament? 

Describe its cloisters. Are any of them mentioned in the New Testa- 
B ment ? What buildings, &c., were within these environs of the temple ? 

199 How was the sciored enclosure marked off! Illustrate Acts xxi. 
28. Where was the <^ court of the women" ! What chambers within 
it ? Describe the western boundary of this court 

200 What is the inner court ! Its principal entrance ! Its cloisters ? 
B "The court of the Israelites"? "Ckxurt of the priests"? What 

chambers within this inn^r court ? 

201 Where stood the altar of burnt-sacrifice ! Its material, form, and 
dimensions! The appurtenances for the fastening, slaying, &c. of 

A the victims ! Where stood the laver ! 

202 What are the parts of the house"! Describe the front of the 
porch. How adorned ! 

203 What was the entrance to the Holy place ! Its veil ? The con- 
tents of the Holy place ? [On what ancient monument are these 
figured ?] The veil of the Holy of holies ! Is this the veil meant in 
Alfttt. xxvii. 61 ! What were the contents of the Most Holy place ! 

204 Describe the elevation of the east front or porch. How do you 
explain the difference of inner and outer height ? What is Fcutigium ! 

B What are the Greek terms ? How may the irrepvyiov rov Upov be 
understood ? 

[.36G] From the dimensions given § 197 — 204, with the remark in the 
beginning of § 198, and p. 141, note 1, delineate the ground-plan of 
Herod's Temple^ with its courts and the whole area. — How was the 

[367] temple connected with the Upper City! Where was the Roman 
garrison! [What is the Trape/i/SoX^, Acts xxL 34, and the dva- 
Paefioi, ibid. 35 !] 

[Add : Of the Temple of Onias, at Leontopolis in Egypt, little is 
known. It is said to have been erected by the refugee pnest Onias, 
in the time of Ptolemy Philometor (180 — 145 b.c. ; Euseb. records 
its opening under 01. 154. 3 = b.c. 162), in opposition to, and upon 
the model of, the temple at Jerusalem, but upon a reduced scale of 
dimensions : (according to another account, it was a heathen temple 
restored and adapted to Jewish worship,) Joseph. Ant. xiii. 3 ; xx. 10 *. 
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and to have been finally closed (or destroyed) by the Romans nnder 
Vespasian : Joseph. B. J. yii. 10, 2 — 4. Of its priesthood and ritual 
we have no information.] 



By what tax was the public worship maintained t Who was to § 205 
collect it ? When was the law re-enforced after long neglect 1 Was b 
it duly observed in later times 1 (Give an instance from Nehemiah, 
Note 1.) Explain rd Sldpaxi^a, What do we learn concerning this 
tax from Philo and Josephns ! and from the rabbins ? What were 
the KoWvpKTTai ! (How was the tax appropriated after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple 1 Note 2.) 

How was the high-priest appointed in later times ? Give instances 200 
from the Maccabean times. What do you observe concerning the 
times recorded in the New Testament ! 

What was << the Sagan" mentioned by the Talmudists ? Was the 207 
** Sagan of the priests *' the same I or what ! The " second priest" ? [371 ] 
The ''captain of the temple"! What were the watch-posts in the 
temple and courts ) 

By whom, and on what occasion, was the sacerdotal body regularly 208 
organized ? In what manner ! How long did this order continue ? 
[Comp. Ordo ScBchrum, § 32—36.] What are the ** princes of the b 
prieBts," and the 6.gxu^XQ (plur.) of Josephus and the New Testament % 
According to the rabbins, were the i^f\iupiai su6divided 1 [Add : 
The priests, during their week of office, were lodged in chambers in 
the environs of the Temple (1 Mace. iv. 38) ; and wore their official 
attire, which was kept in the Temple wardrobe under the custody of 
an ofiScer. The priests of the courses not in office wore the ordinary 
lay attire, even in the Temple. — ^Not all sons of priests were enrolled 
ill the classes and performed priestly offices — ^for instance, John the 
Baptist; and Josephus the historian. In later times, those who 
offered themselves for the priestly office are said to have imdergone 
a course of training in the ritual. Of course it was necessary to 
prove their descent, and the genealogies of the sacerdotal families 
were kept with great care (Ezra ii. 62 ; Nehem. vii. 64). — The priests 
{defojCto) were exempt from military service and from taxes ; even 
under heathen rulers.] — What classes of Levites were formed by 
David ! How many counet in each ? Where are the Nethinim [374] 
(E. V. Nethinims) first mentioned ? What were they ? Where did 
they dwell ? Do we find any thing analogous in very early times ? 
What is the meaning of the name ? In what light do they seem to b 
have been regarded ? » 

Are synagogues mentioned eo nomine in writings anterior to the § 209 
New Testament 1 Do we find any thing of this kind in the kingdom 
of the Ten Tribes ? What do we learn on this subject from Ezra 
and Nehemiah I In the New Testament times, what was the general c 
rule t How many such in Jerusalem t Any mention in the Acts t 
What were the irpofftvxai t Illustrate Acts xvi. 13. [Does Luke vi. 12, 
refer to a proseueha?'] Do Josephus and Philo constantly observe 
the distinction of synagogue and pruseucha ? Where were the syna- d 
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gogues usually situated ? How erected and maintained ? On whafc 

days resorted to ? For what purpose ? Was there a prescribed order 
A of lessons i What are the divisions of the law and of the prophets,- 

&c., respectively called 1 In what language were the lessons read ? 

Was there any exposition 1 [Illustrate from Ezra and Nehemiah and 

the New Testament.] 
[37O] What is the " ruler of the synagogue " ? Is the term otherwise used 
B in the plural I What is the sh'cUieh ha-tsibbor? Are the ^* angels of 

the churches," Rev. i. ii., analogous ! What is the cAazon ? What 

was the posture of the worshippers and hearers 1 Any distinction of 
c rank! Any "pulpit"? For what other purposes were synagogues 

used ! (What rule is laid down by the rabbins, and what provision 

was made for its observance ? Note.) 



§ 210 Illustrate from Josephus the proselytism of the later Jews. Dis- 
[379] tinguish accurately the two classes of proselytes. [To which of these 
classes did Cornelius belong 1] What were the requisites for the ad- 
mission of full proselytes ) (Is baptism of proselytes mentioned in 
early times 1 Is it known whether it preceded or followed circum- 
cision } what is probable in the nature of the case ) Were the chil- 
dren of the adult proselyte baptized with him 1 [How does this 
bear upon Christian baptism 1] To what do modem Jewish authori- 
ties refer the rule ? Note.) 



§ 2 1 1 What is the meaning of the term Pharisees ? When and how is this 

sect first mentioned 1 Describe the religious principles of the party. 

What ground did they take in politics ? In what degree of con- 

c sideration and influence did they stand with the people ! And in 

A the Sanhedrim ? What were the principal schools of Pharisaism in 

New Testament times f 

212 . What was their rule of faith and practice ! What is the Mithna 7 

What were the "scribes" and "lawyers"! Chiu:acterize their 
R teaching as moralists. And their practice, especially in New Tes- 
tament times. Does this description apply to all ! As interpreters 
of the Scriptures, how did they proceed I 

213 What are the characteristic doctrines of the Pharisees ! (Does 
Josephus represent the tenets of his sect unreservedly ! Note.) 

214 How did the rival sect (to the Pharisees) originate ! What is the 
meaning of the name ! How did they differ from the Pharisees I 

[385] (l.) As to their rule of faith and practice ! is it certain that they 
rejected all scripture except the Pentateuch ! (2.) As to their me- 
thod of interpretation ! (3.) In their doctrine of a future state, and 
c of the unseen world ? (4.) Of predestination and free>will ! of the 
motive to virtue! of Divine Providence! In practice, what was 
D their character ! Was the sect popular ! Of what sort of persons 
A was it chiefly composed ! To what sect did Annas and Caiapbas 
belong ! 
[386] What is the sect of the Karaites ! What is the meaning of the 
[387] name! Who were the « Galileans" mentioned in Luke xiii. 1! 
And the " Herodians" ! 
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Are the Essence mentioned in the Scriptures 1 What is the anti- 215 
quity of this sect t Where principally located ? Describe their man- 
ner of life and their principles. [Add : They accounted oaths and c 
all swearing to be unlawful.] What Egyptian Jewish sect corresponds [389] 
with the Essenes ? Does their name correspond ? 

What was the true origin of the Samaritans of the New Testament 1 216 
What pretension was put forward by them in later times ? What do 
they say of themselves in the time of Ezra 1 What was the occasion a 
of their adopting the Mosaic worship ! Did they then adopt it 
entirely 1 When did they first claim to be Israelites I And what is b 
their own (later) account of themselves ? Did the Jews allow their c 
claim, in times anterior to the New Testament 1 How does our Lord 
speak of them ? What accession of strength came to them from the 
Jews ? What does Josephus relate concerning the building of their 
temple I What was the ground of the feelings entertained towards [391] 
them by the Jews ? 

What was their canon of scripture 1 And their worship 1 and rule 217 
of faith ? Yet did they adopt any doctrines from the Jewish creed ? a 
What is the Samaritan Pentateuch ? How related to the Septuagint ? [393] 
Is their Greek version extant ! And their Samaritan version ? De- [394] 
scribe both. When was their temple destroyed ? Did they continue 
to worship in the same place I 
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1. Henry's First Latin Book ,. 9 

(Second Latin Book, and Practical Grammar 5 

First Verse Book 4 
Companion to the First Verse Book, containing additional 

Exercises 1 

y-Historiae Antiqus Epitome 5 

I A Second Verse Book (being Mr. Rapier's Introdtiction, care- 
fully revised) 2 

Eclogae Ovidianae, Pars 1 7 

Eclogae Ovidianee, Pars II. (Metamorphoses) 1 

"^ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part 1 8 

{Cornelius Nepos, with Critical Questions and Imitative Exer- 
cises 3 
ViaoiLiiiENEis.Ub.I— VI 1 
Eclogae Horatianae. Pars I. (Carmina) 2 
Eclogae Horatianae. Pars II. (Sermones) 1 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition {continued). 
Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition 3 

SeLBCTIOV 8 FROM ClCERO, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. Part I. 

(Orations): the Fourth against Verres; the Orations against 

Catiline, and for the Poet Archias 1 

Part II. 



5.< 



(Epistles, arranged in the order of time; with accoi^nts of 
the Consuls, events of each year, &c.) 1 

Part III. 

(The Tusculan Disputations) 1 

EcLOGiB Historicjb; or, Selections from the Roman Histo- 
rians, Cssar, Sallust, Livy, Curtius, Tacitus I 

ViRoiT. {continued). 

Eclogae Horatianae, T. {continued). 

Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition, Part II. ... 3 
^Practical Introduction to Latin Verse Composition (continued). 

{Longer Latin Exercises, Part 1 2 
Part II 1 
Grotefend's Materials for Translation into Latin 2 

Ellisiav Exercises (adapted to the Practical Introduction, 
Part I.) 1 

6BEEK. 

The First Greek Book 2 

Practical Introduction to Greek Accidence 4 

_— Greek Prose Composition 7 

Part II 1 

Greek Construing 1 



Demosthemvs 



Greek Grammar (intended as a sufficient Grammar of reference 

for the higher forms) 2 

Elementary Greek Grammar 1 

The same, with an Account of the Greek Dialects 1 

The Dialects s^arately 1 

f a, The Olynthiac Orations, with English 

.) Notes and Grammatical References { 

\b, The Oration on the Crown I 

(c, The Philippic Orations 1 

iBscHiKES. — The Oration against Ctesiphon. with EnglishNotes 1 

HoMERi Ca, Lib. I— IV., with Criticnl Intioduction 1 

Ilxas t&. Lib. I— III., with English Notes, for Beginners ... 1 

C The Ajax, with English Notes, translated from 

o^^ i.,^..) the German of Schneidewin by Rev. R. B. 

Sophocles^ p^^j '^ ^ j 

' The Philo'cteteT*.*.".'... *.".'.'..*.*.".!...*.'!!." !!^ 1 

Thxtctdides.— Book First, with English Notes I 
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